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PREFACE 


Thu wilting- of a life’s stoiy ought haiily to be undei- 
taken unless some reasons can be assigned for the 
peifoimance of such a task My leasons aie in this 
wise 

Fioni 1848 to 1880 I seived the East India Com- 
pany and the Ciown as a Covenanted Civil servant in 
Biitish India and in all the piovinces of that Eastern 
Empiie Piom that teim of thirty-two years about 
thiee may be deducted foi furlough in England, leaving 
twenty-nine of downiight work Of these twenty-nine 
yeais, the first thiiteen weie spent in using from the 
initial glade of the Civil seivice to what was virtually a 
governing position The lemaining sixteen years weie 
spent in positions of that lank and charactei Thus I 
was foitunate in climbing lapidly up the steps of the 
laddei in a compaiatively shoit time, ‘and then m 
remaining at oi neai the top for the gieatei pait of my 
official days 

During these sixteen yeais I governed about one 
bundled and fifteen milhons of Biitish subjects, a 
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gDodiy poition of the Asiatic population, peihaps tin 
appreciable fiaction of tlie human lace Foi five of 
these yeais I conductei the finances of Biitisli India, 
with a levenuB of fifty -fiTB millions sterling annually 
acDOiding to the then valuation of the lupee, and with 
an exchequBi then reckoned as among the laige ex- 
cheijuBis of the Nations I peisonally supeivised, and 
commanded in the field, the opeiations foi the Eelief of 
Famine foi two occasions on a gigantic and nnpiece- 
dented scale I governed, at difieient times, the 
PiovincBS which included both the capital cities, 
Calcutta and Bombay — a peculiar, peihaps an unique, 
circumstance 

Eetnining to England in 18B0, I enteied on a 
contest in the Greneial Election, without a day^s delay 
aftei landing I did not succeed in enteimg Parlia- 
ment till 1885 , but I remained theie to the middle of 
1895 I went tbiough foui contested elections, winning 
thiee of them, Sittmg foi ten yeais in the House of 
Commons and duimg thiee Pailiaments, I took pait in 
nearly thiee thousand divisions Foi the Pailiament 
that sat fiom 188B to 1892, my attendance, measnied 
statistically, exceeded that of any Membei official oi 
unofficial Duimg the same ten yeais I lepiesented 
the City of London m the School Boaid foi London, 
winning my seat in three School Boaid elections, and 
Dondncting the Boaid’s finances^ Fuithei, I have been 
brought in contact with the Government Offices, the 
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pimcipal Cliambeib of ComniBice, tlis gieat public 
bodies and institutions of England 

Thus in a teim of foity-seven yeais, 1848 to 18D5 
inclusive, twenty-nine b.ave been spent in Anglo-Indian 
seivice, tbiee on fuilougli in Eugland, and fifteen m 
puiely Biitisli polities Euithei, dunng the last fifteen 
yeais I have tiavelled neaily all ovei the Continent of 
Euiope, the Dominion of Canada, and the northern 
division of the United States, at times specially suited 
foi studying the politics of those legions 

If all this should seem to make up any sum total 
of achievement, I do not claim any ciedit on that 
account, having only desiiedto do my best mwhatevei 
my hand found to peifoim, in whatevei lot may have 
been assigned to me, whethei it weie the gift of destiny, 
oi whether happy chance thiew it in my way — seu 
faium aeiie)it, sen fois objeceiit I puipose meiely to 
show how it all came about The chapter of accidents, 
gieat in most oountiies, is gieatei still m India I 
natmally tiusted to that, though I had fixed ideas in 
my innei mind In fact, while some positions, to 
which I had looked foiward, weie attained by me, yet 
the chief events of my advancement in life weie un- 
expected and came on me by suipiise 

Theie weie seven statesmen to whom I owe the 
piincipal steps in my career, who made me what I was, 
and iBspecting whom I must not omit any oppoi- 
tunity of declaiing my gratitude, namely John (Loid) 
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LawiBDce, James Wilson (the Economist), Eail Canning, 
the Eail of Noithbiook — m India, Sii Staffoid Noitli- 
cote (Eail of Iddesleig'h), the Duke of Aig'yll and the 
Maicjnis of Salisbmy — in England 

Eiom niy stoiy it will peihaps be infeiied that 
there must he much of hiightness in Anglo-Indian life 
So theiB IS, indeed, despite haidships and diawbacks — 
foi those who make the best of then chances, who like 
bees extract honey fiom eveiy Eastern flowei, who 
pieseive then health by bodily e.\eiciS3, by tempeiance 
and by self-command 

Though my naiiative may thiow light on the 
piogiess of India dining a most eventful geneiation, yet 
no legulai desciiption of the countij" is attempted, for 
that has been given in mj book India in 1880'* 
Again, though my life must touch the lives of many 
great men by association with whom I was honouied, no 
pDitiaitni e of them is nndeitaken, foi that has been 
essayed in 18B2 by my woik “ Men and Events of my 
time in India," also in two biogiaphical memoirs of 
Ml Thomason and Loid Lawience In these and 
othei published woiks I have desciibed mainly what 
happened to otheis In this woik I desciibe what befell 
myself, mentioning ciicnmstances which may have an 
mteiest of then own, and which if' not mentioned 
by me must peiish fiom memoiy So the story i& 
peisonal, my individuality being always kept in view 

!N[oi do I describe the House of Commons as I saw 
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it, With the niBB who figuiei theiB befoie my eyes , that 
I haVB stiiven to accomplish m my book “Life in 
Pailiament ” This pi e&ent woik ssts foith how I faied 
individually in that assembly, what I was engaged in, 
how I thieaded my way thiough the maze of Paity 
politics, how I labouied togethei with my immediate 
friends 

The Intel est of my stoiy may consist in this that 
many will like to learn how a young man landing in 
India without any influential connection, and without 
any social advantage beyond the oidmaiy degiee — may 
appioach ‘'the big tree*' of promotion, scale its tiunk, 
leach its stately limbs and ascend to its topmost 
blanches Some will caie to note how he may beai 
himself on these giddy heights, bow he may gia&p the 
fleeting opportunities of doing good in his geneiation, 
how he may giapple with obstacles to the impiovemeut 
of the people undei his chaige, how he may stiive to 
exemplify the benevolence as well as the eneigy of 
Biitain All this indeed concerns those who have then 
battle in life to fight Otlieis, again, will caie to know 
how a matuiB man, with a leputation fiom the East, 
may land in England and have to go to school once 
more, to piove his ciedentials afresh, to gathei new 
experience in fields wheie liis old expeiience counts foi 
nothing, to feel his way with Biitish electois, and, 
settling down into comiadeship with the Piivate 
Memheis on the benches of the House of Oommons, 
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may engage in CDntests as liaid as thosa ^hich hail 
occiiiiecl in seivice abroad 

The naiiative, in oiclei to be life-like, must have 
local colouiing My adventmes have been amidst some 
of the finest poitions of the eaith — the luins and 
lestiges of antiquity in close juxtaposition with giaiid 
ivorks of modem enteipiise — the sky-piercing Himalaja 
— the flooded iiveis East and West — the Rocky Moun- 
tains — the faiiest cities, Constantinople, Cano, Moscovi, 
San Fiancisco — the noitheinniDht capes of Eui ope facing 
the Aictic ocean — the piaine tablelands of Noith 
Ameiica — the lakes sometimes hke miirois amid the 
mountains, sometimes suiging as inland seas — the 
stoim-b eaten Atlantic — the Pacific shimmeiing like 
molten gold — the lesonance of the loftiest and the 
bioadest cascades — the moonlight at Snmum, in Ajalon, 
on the Alhambia, in the TosemitS valle}" I may allude 
to such scenes with confidence, having painted them all 
eithei ill Dll Di in watei-coloui 

The woid-paintmg also lelates to places wheie men 
do eongiBgate — to the oidmances and ceiemonies in the 
Chnstian chuiches of Europe — to the toichlight pro- 
OBSsions in the political elections of Ameiica — to the 
gala holidays of the Hindus — to the steinei festivals of 
Moslem sectaiies 

The caieei as now depicted is so many-sided and its 
conditions aie so multifoim, that caie has heen needed 
to ensuie conciseness and to select those points alone 
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wliicli aiB tiuly cliaiacteiistic AIddvg all I La^e stiiven 
foi simplicity, as my ambition was lestiained by patient 
diligence and guided by the example of the good men 
cUDund me — in lemembiaiice of the poet’s woids — 

Wb lia-VB not wings, wb cannot 6Qai, 

But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degiees, by maie and more, 

TLb cloudy suininits of our time 

* * t f. 

The heights by gieat men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight 
But they, while their compatriots slept 
Were toiling upwards in the night 

Fultbei, I always lec oil acted the classical line which 
WB learned at school, 

alhv apiarevELV Kal VTTELpo'^ov ^fipLEvai aXKciiv 

I paiapliidsed it myself thus — always stiive to excel in 
whatevBi you undeitalre and to win in open competition 
The son of an English countiy gentleman, I took out 
to the Bast the tiaditions of luial life lu England, and 
leligiously bi ought them back with me Indeed, they 
still undeilie all my cosmopolitan expeiience Thus, 
dwelling m my ancestial home I look back on a busy 
life in many climes, thankful foi all that I ha\ e been 
peimitted to see, to heai and to do 

E T 

The Nash, K.empsey, neau WoiiOEaTEB 
May 1896 
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T WAS bom mtbe viIlagB of KampSBy, neai WoicestBi, 
on the 8th of March, 1826 By the female Ime I 
was descenied from the second Sii William Temple, 
who flourished duiing the leigns of the Greorges In the 
middle of the last century he acijuiied the house and 
piopeity of The I^ash, in the Kempssy paiish, an old 
place built in Elizabethan fashion, which is f ull thiee 
hundred yeais old, and now belongs to me He was 
by Collateral descent related to the first Sir Wilham 
Temple, who was eminent in the reigns of the Stuarts 
Thus I was one among the mhentors — ^now become 
few — of the associations of the Temple family, whose 
memheis haye in several generations freq^uently reoeivad 
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liDnouis fiom the Oiown My motliei was daiightei of 
James Eivett-Cainac, youngei sou of Thomas Eivett, 
Member of Pailiament and High Sheiiff foi Deibyshiie 
in 1745, and a cadet of the manoiial family of Eyvet 
of Suffolk, which foi SBVeial ceutniies held possessions 
in, and furnished membeis of Parliament foi that 
county up to 1836, when Brandeston Hall — then house 
since 1480 — passed out of the family Mi EivetPs 
daughter Elizabeth maiiied General Cainac, Memhei 
of Pailiament foi Leommstei, and at one time Com- 
mandei -in- Chief m India She became the subject of 
Sii Joshua Eeynolds' celehiated picture of Mis Cainac 
He, dymg without issue, devised his piopeity to his 
bi other “in-law. Mi James Eivett, on the condition of 
his assuming the name and aims of Cainac in addition 
to those of Eivett 

My mental constitution is paitly deiived fiom my 
mother, and hei untimely death was one of the soiest 
calamities I have evei suffeied My giandfathei Mi 
John Temple, a man of financial knowledge and of 
literary tastes, hved in Town, and let The Hash to a 
gentleman farmei The old place had been much 
maltieated , the oaken panellmg of its dimng-room had 
been painted sky-blue, its diawing-ioom had been 
turned into a stoiehouse foi apples from the suiroundmg 
or chai ds My f ath ei , Mr Ei chai d T emple, su c c ee ding 
to the ownership in 1830, restcued its pictuiesqueness 
and made it comfoi table foi habitation , 
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My fiist sdIiddI was a piivate one at Wick near 
Woicesteij amidst hop gaidens with vistas oveiaiched 
hy fBstoDiis and stistching down to the SevBrn bank 
My Bailiest schoolfellow was young LecbrnBie [afteiwaida 
Su Edmund), to whom I shall ravBit latei on 

At thiiteen yeais of age, in 1B3D-40, I went to 
Eugby Schoob thBU flouiishmg undei the famous Di 
Arnold Of the many great personalities I have met 
with, he was among the gieatest He has been justly 
caUed “a heio schoolmastei ” His gianite chaiactei, 
his claiion voice, his joyousness in physical Bxeicise, his 
sternness against evil, his tendei and touchmg seimons, 
— caused him to be reveled by the boys at laige The 
sense of humoui, common to gieat men, was in him 
keen, though subdued Theie aie those who lemember 
the momentaiy flash that would light up his counten- 
ance when some absuid blunder was committed The 
method by which he governed the School, andmspued 
each youth with a sense of lesponsibihty for influencing 
others in a light diiection — won foi him the admiration 
of many young men who by their conduct in, aftei life 
pioved their right to judge of human meiit He 
foimed the eldei boys into a Sixth Poim of Piepositors, 
investing them with authoiity m the School, and thus 
making young men of them Never shall I foiget the 
thiill when, in 1843, having just come home for the 
summer holidays, I heard in the street of Woicester 
the news of his sudden death at Bughy from angina 
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pGcfo}is How Bageily iiA I, in the follDwing autumn, 
watch Dr Tait (aftei wards Aichbishop □£ Canteibuiy) 
pleach to ns his first sermon in the veiy pulpit wheie 
J)i Arnold used to standi His woiis found an echo 
in oui young breasts He adverted to the mighty 
dead — he remembered whose place he was filling — he 
felt like one who, when the pilot has been stiicken, 
was suddenly called to guide the ship amidst the 
boilmg sea 

The master to whose house I belonged, and to 
whom intellectnally I owed the most, was Mr Bonamy 
Price — a “double fiist” at Oxford in classics and 
mathematics, and afteiwaids Pi of ess oi of Political 
Economy at Oxford Next aftei him, I was chiefly 
indebted to Mr Cotton, who was subsBq[uently Bishop 
of Calcutta 

In those days Arthur Stanley, afterwards the 
famous Dean, and Matthew Arnold visited us occasion- 
ally as ex-scholars Among my schoolfellows were 
Valpy Pfrench, afterwards Bishop of Lahore, Sandfoid, 
alter wards Bishop of Q-ibrEdtai, Parry and Stamei, 
who both became Suffragan Bishops, Bradley, sub- 
sequently Mastei of UnivBisity College Oxford and 
now Dean of Westmmster, Comngton, the translator 
of Viigil, Bandars, afterwards of the “ Saturday 
Eeview,” Lawrence the novelist, W S Seton-Karr, a 
distinguished Civil Servant m the East, Hodson of 
Hodson^s Horse, Wahond of the Education depart- 
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ment, Hansaid d£ BBthnal GriBBiia Pelly of OiiBntal 
diplomacy j J W Sherei and H Q- Kbbiib, who both 
served in the East and laboined in the field of letters, 
and T D Foisyth, who won honoui m India 
Besiies these, the names of Dallas, Orlebai, AUgooi, 
Pell, afterwaids of pailiamentaiy fame, and others are 
mingled with my happy iBcollections Of all my 
schoolday fiiends Haywaid was the neaiest, he subse- 
(jnently took Holy Oideis The first boy to whom I 
sat next on the schochbenches was William Delafiell 
Arnold, son of oui head-master, who attained liteiaiy 
and administiatiVB distinction m India, and whom early 
death snatched fiom a brilliant careei The most 
noteworthy boy in my class, oi foim, was Waddington, 
after wards Piime Mimstei and Ambassadoi of Prance 
He had ]ust come fiom Pans, we taught him English, 
and he helped us m oui leadings of Voltane^s his- 
tones My closest companion was Waibuiton, who 
afterwards became an ornament of the Chuich 

My Bugbeian career can be lealised by anyone who 
reads “ Tom Biown's Schooldays That novel os 
veritably a sketch from schoolboy nature I and many 
others lived just the life theiem depicted Thomas 
Hughes, who wrote it afterwards, was then near the 
top of the school, and I admned him as a young Apollo 
with his auburn locks and his green cutaway coat 
Cricket I loved, and in that I had the onerous post of 
back-stop against the swift bowling I rejoiced m the 
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BXBici&e with the swing amidst the trees of oni island, 
foi that was a test of neive But football I adoied, 
indeed the marshalling of both sides, with distinctive 
jeisays foi a match, seemed to me like a Homeiic aiiay 
of Gieeks and Tiojans I liked to grind my way 
through the closely packed sciimmage, to play fiist on 
my side, lunnuig all iisks of being hacked on the 
shins fiom the fiont or tupped up fiom behind, to 
join the ngly rush upon the enemy's goal A cer- 
tam kick of the ball over a goal by Waliond 
junior was a wondions feat which stiU clings to my 
lecollection 

My ambition, hke that of others, was to constiue 
classical passages into accniate yet stately English — to 
recite fiom memoiy a book of the ^neid — to compose 
Latin veise lonffo tnteivallo aftei the Viigilianmodel — to 
tianslate passages of Shakespeaie into Q-ieek iambics 
Mr Lmgen fiom Oxfoid was our examinei in this com- 
position, he IS now Loii Lmgen, and I think he must 
have some of our youthful essays among his aichives 
The Ma&teis used to set ns a task called “ The Vulgus,” 
which was to wiite a Latm epigram of foui oi six lines 
Having the knack of composition I used to write seveial 
of these on the subject in band , the best one of them I 
would present to the Master on my own accDunt, the 
otheis I would grve to my immediate fiiends to save 
them the trouble of composing Being a small boy 
when Di Arnold died I never, to my eveilasting regret, 
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came unisi his diiect instiuctiDn As a big hoy I with 
my compeers weie instructed by Dr Tait 

I followed the valuable instiuction that was given 
m Histoiy ancient and modem I acted on Arnold’s 
advice that this should be based on Greogiaphy That 
wise combination was piofitable to me m aftei life 

The fagging though mild was tioublesome , I legai d 
it as a time-honouied abuse Bullying, though not 
fiequent, did sometimes occui m a severe foim The 
shaipest chastisement that Dr Arnold evei inflicted was 
foi this offence He alluded to the mattei most foice- 
fiilly in one of his sermons When I and my fellows 
rose to the Sixth Boim and became Piepositois, we, 
knowing exactly how the evil aiose in oni eaily days, 
took caiB that none of oui juniois should be woiried 
On a letiospect we may ask ouiselves whethei this 
Eughy education was suitable for our future caieeis It 
certainly was suitable for mine in most, if not m all, 
respects Foi my vToik in after life it almost amounted 
to technical education It had its defects, however, 
even foi me , fox example it taught us next to nothing 
of physical science, a deficiency which I had afterwaids 
to make up for myself, as I best could In modem 
languages, though thorough up to a ceitain pomt, it 
was but rudimentaiy Moially it had some essential 
advantages It tended to make a youth grow up into 
a man of liteiaiy culture on the one hand, and a man of 
action on the othei It disciplined the mind and 
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foiiUEd. the chaiacter It suppies&ed self-consciDUsness 
and hyper-sensitiveness It prepaiei us to keep oui 
tempBi m contests, to ba gDod-hnmouied in disputes, 
to lecBive haid knocks with a snnling face and if 
needful to hit back m letuin It inculcated thorough- 
ness and manliness, fiom the moment we left oui 
doimitoiy to the houi when we laid oui weaiy little 
limbs to lest 

To all this was added the instiuction given me at 
home by my fathei He was a Whig of the eldei 
school, and taught me to look up to Palmeiston as the 
first of the living Temples Though not aspiiing to a 
political career, he was the tjpe of an English country 
gentleman In eaily manhood he lode well to hounds, 
though he afteiwaids gave that up m oidei that I 
might take his place He was a good Teomaniy 
ofiBceij a competent Magistrate and a diligent Poor- 
law Q-uaidian In the fiist place he taught me to iide, 
when the pony kicked me off, hS said that it would 
harden my tender heart, he had an ex-seigeant of 
Life Guards to teach me, he would put a penny be- 
tween my knee and the saddle and so compel me to sit 
tight, he sent me out hunting with an ex-huntsman to 
show me how to take fences He would have rendered 
me, like himself, a capital shot, had not an accident in 
the Engby fives-couit made the right eye shoit-sighted 
and so spoiled my shooting He was a wondious 
sketcher in water-colours Aftei my mother's death he 
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soug-lit solace m tiavel all round the Mediteiianean ^ 
often he was in company with Allom, a pimce of 
illustiatois, sometimes also with David Eoheits, Heniy 
Wail en and J D Haiding He natmally impaited to 
me his beautiful ait He made me study Euskm's 
books, and he caused me to see Turner's studio He 
could not manage excuisions foi me on the Contment , 
but he took me to Beddgeleit and Carnaivon, to the 
mined castles on the Wye and to Tintein Abbey 
Duiing a toui among the English Lakes he imbued me 
with the sentiments of the Lake Poets Though my 
own piactiDB was to be in pictoiial ait, he desiied that 
I should appieciate music also Thus at Bumingham 
he aiianged foi me to heai the '"Elijah" peifoimed for 
the fiist time with Mendelssohn himself conductmg 
He used to take me to the Italian Opeia, then in its 
gloiious zenith Listening to the young Maiio, I felt 
how gland was the eldei Eubini The iBcollection of 
Q-risi s singing has been a joy to me in all the vicissi- 
tudes of my careei 

He was anxious that I should undeistand the m- 
stitutions of my county So I accompanied him to the 
Quarter Sessions at Woicester, where Su John Paking- 
ton (afterwaids Loid Hampton) presided, and to the 
Assizes wheiB I beheld the noble countenances, and 
heaid the utterances, of Mr Justice Coleiidge and 
Lord Denman 

He impressed on me that though he himself had 
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followed no piofession, I, as the eldest of a family (for 
he had maiiied ag'ain)^ must woik foi myself Duim^ 
my visits to the Assizes at Worcestei I had noticed 
how Ml (afteiwaids Mi Baion) Huddleston piose- 
cuted or defended piisoners, and convinced juiies So 
I fancied that this would be the piofession foi me, thus 
intending to he a haiiistei But soon my mother’s 
relations, in the East India Company at Leadenhall 
Street, offeied me a writership, and my fathei left me 
unbiassed to decide whethei I would go to India oi not 
Meanwhile I had been reading the Life of Waiien 
Hastings, like me a Woicestershne youth I had 
dared to imagine that, like him, I might go out to the 
East, with nothing but my active biaxn and stiong will 
— that afteiwaids I might m middle age letuin to 
WorcBsteishiie having governed the teeming millions 
of Bengal I thought, too, of the geneiations of the 
Temples I should be the fiist of that blood that evei 
went to India, and time might show what I could do 
Thus at eighteen yeais of age I left the Sixth Foim 
at Bughy, and enteied the East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury in Hertfoidshiie Tlieie I came 
undei a set of instructors second to none in Euiope, 
Heniy Mehull the oiatorical preachei , Jeiemie the 
gentle and accomplished Dean, Empson, editor of the 
‘‘Eiinbuigh Review”, Jones the authoi of woiks on 
Pohtical Economy, Hoiace Hayman Wilson, a giant 
m Sanskrit learning, Ouseley the Persian scholar. 
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Eastwick of Oiiental fams^ HBavisids the Matiie- 
matician, yat surviving ani Canon of Noiwich^ Monier 
Williams still auiviving in celebiity ani honoui But 
the instiuction covBied much too laige an aiaa □£ 
knowledgB Duiing a conise of two yeais, we wbib 
lectured ani exammei in Divinity, in Gieek ani Latin, 
m Law, in Histoiy and Political Economy, in Mathe- 
matics, in Sanskiit, Peisian, ani Hindustani or TJidu, 
and competition was invited foi English essays It 
WBie vain to say that all the students followed the 
whole of this instiuotion thoioughly Those who 
would do this — ani I did it all with one exception — 
must have then hrains lacked^ and then health sapped 
foi a time I won the headship of my class, oi teim 
as it was called, ani kept it to the eni, passing out of 
the college as head student 

Each year the visit of the Directors of the East 
India Company was a leddettei day foi us The 
Ohaiiman was Sn James Hogg, whose speeches were 
earnest ani impressive When I walked up publicly 
to receive a load of piizes, almost more than I could 
cany, he told me how glad he was that my father 
should be present in the assembly to witness my 
tnumph 

In addition to the college course, I studied English 
composition, won a pnze foi an essay on Mailboiough, 
took a leading pait in the coUege debating society, 
piesided ovei a liteiary club, ani contributed to a 
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Haileybuiy Magazine This practice m English 
composition pioved ultimately of moic benefit to 
me than I could then have anticipatei, and stood 
me in good stead duiing my caieei in India At 
that time Mi Bonamy Puce, compaiing me with 
two other Eugbeians enteiing on Indian seivice, pie- 
dicted that they would be men of action wheieas I 
should be a man of thought Though not, I hope, 
wanting m thoughtfulness, I was in leahty disposed 
to action 

In those days I tieated myself to some extianeous 
instiuction , fiist m geology, one of my fellow students 
being the son of a geologist, and secondly in the 
economics of that time I used to attend in London 
the meetings of the Anti-Coin Law League, then in 
the height of its activity I listened to the sonoiong 
eloijuence of W J Eox, and I heaid Cob den make a 
speech wheiein he assmed us that, m futuie, foieign 
CDuntiiBS would send food to the English people, while 
England heiself would become the woikshop of the 
woild I obtamed an mtioduction to Mi (afteiwaids 
Sn Chailes) Trevelyan, and visited bim m the Treasury 
Chambeis, Wbiteball, while he was in the thioes of the 
lehef work foi the famine in Ii eland Despite his 
immeision in that vast business, he found time to tell 
me of his old expeiience in India 

Befoie my depaituie fiom England I had made up 
my mind as to what I should, oi should not, do beyond 
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tlie puisuit of my aiduous piofession The Ruglasian 
games would "be things of the past foi me Success in 
wild sport, so fai as that depended on shooting, would 
he beyond my powei Two things, howevei, were in 
my line , I could iide, I could sketch, peihaps even 
paint These two pursuits would help me in my 
admmistiatiVB woik, and to them I would give my 
constant attention 

Shoitly hefoie the date of my depaitmg, theie was 
a Yeomanry dinner at Kemps ey My father as officei 
formally presented me to his men In reply to then 
kmd wolds, I boldly expressed my hope of letuimng one 
day from the East to command the Yeomanry and to 
represent some division of Woicestershiie in Parliament 
The first of these two things I never did — though I 
was later in life offered the command of the Volunteer 
AitiUeiy But the second I actually did, and that, too, 
for seven years I went to bid farewell to the Yicai of 
Kempsey, who had prepared me for confirmation by the 
Bishop in WoiCBster Cathedral He was a mnscnlai 
Christian of the Evangelical type Bemg an old man, 
he solemnly took me by the hand and said that we 
should meet again, not on earth, but m heaven 

Lastly, I waited upon the Liiectois of the East 
India Company at their parlom in Leadenhall Street 
The senior of them, the present Colonel Sykes, earnestly 
adjured me to cherish a lively regard for the Natives 
of India 
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I sailei from Southampton in the last days of 1846 by 
the Penmsulai and Oriental Company's steamship “The 
Eipon"' bound foi Alexandiia Duiing a boisteious 
passage anoss the Bay of Biscay, my aspect became so 
downcast fiom sea-sickness that (as I learned) two ladies, 
of high positions in the East, weie saying what a pity it 
was to send so weakly a youth as me to seive in India 
Perhaps then opinion changed when they saw me ten 
days afterwaids at Cano For by that time I had been 
quite iBstoied by the sight of Gribialtai, of Mount Atlas 
snow-cladj of the Sieiia Nevada behmd the Malaga 
coast, of Algieis, of the chuich of the Templars at 
Malta, and of the sandy stiip that affoids the first 
ghmpse of Egyptian land, all this being followed by a 
night’s tup in boats up the Nile Delta At Cano, 
having arrived in the moinmg and being timed to 
continue om journey m the evening — we had the day 
before us So I and thiee otheis, Haileybuiy comiades, 
WBie inspired by the sight of the Pyramids to take a 
ride thithei and back Eldei men warned us that we 
might lose oui passage , howevei, with hoises of 
Aiabian breed and with a mounted diagoman, we 
iBSolved to tiy Eiimg fast we made good oui tup to 
the Pyiamids, and moie also Traveismg the gieen 
belt of Nile cultivation, and ciossing the iivei, mounting 
the sandy plateau and passmg the Sphyns, we got 
Aiabs to give us a helpmg hand up the masoniy of the 
Great Pyianud, and soon stood on that old-woild 
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suminit Wb ioIb back in time to see the iicbly 
colouiei costumes m the stieets of Oaiio, the famous 
Mosijub of Sultan Hassan and the tombs of the Caliphs 
Then ascending" the teiiace of the citadel we looked 
over CaiiD at sunset, a piospect which my fathei had 
told me was the finest in Egypt 

Aftei this joyons excitement we had a sleepless 
night, and then a glaiing dusty day in tiansit-vans 
acioss the deseifc to Suez Aiimng theie m the early 
night I slept the longest and heaviest sleep I have evei 
had Saihng agam the next day, I met the Lascais oi 
Indian sailois, foi the first time on boaid the steamship 
"'Precuisor” In the evening I saw Mount Smai 
ledden m the sunset light After a few days^ sail 
the volcanic foimations of Aden loomed daikly yet 
majestically on oui hoiizon While oui ship was 
coaling theie, the captain took a small party of fiiends, 
myself among them, for a little tup on the lock-bound, 
wave-dashed shore I wrote to my fathei that we had 
actually been foi a picnic in Aiabia Felix 

Among my fellow passengeis weie Mr (aftei waids 
Sir Wilham) Muii, and Mi (afterwaids Sii Bartle) 
Fi eie, with then famihes The fiiendship I then 
formed with these eminent men was valuable to me 
throughout my caieer 

A few days moie of quiet at sea, and we beheld the 
leefs, the raging surf, the high-ascendmg spiay, the 
bending cocoa-nuts of Ceylon Hounding that green 
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eijuatoiial isle, we tmnei noitliwaiiis into the Bay of 
Bengal Landing at Madias we weie tossed about by 
a suif still moiB fuiious I noticed liow the Native 
boatmen^ almost noted, showed a pluck that comes 
from constant movement on the ciests of bieaking 
waves On shoie I stood leveiently beneath the statue 
of Su Thomas Munio, whose land-settlement was a 
matter of histoiy, little di earning as yet that I should 
myself use in my piofession by that veiy kind of woik 
Continuing oui voyage to its end, we found the pilot 
bngs dancing m the swell of the sea neai the mouth of 
the Hooghly Taking a pilot on board we soon enteied 
the dangeious channel of the iivei, and stopped foi a 
while at Kedgeiee to leceive despatches fiom Calcutta 
Immediately T was intioduced to the sad side of Anglo- 
Indian life, foi the captain of our ship leceived the 
news of his wife having just died of choleia at Calcutta 
I learned that tiagic scenes had often occuiied at 
Kedgeiee from passengers, who had voyaged for months 
lound the Cape to meet a relative, learning heie that he 
□r she had died m the meantime 
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(1847 )— THE INDIA DF 1047 

The East India Company — ^Its g^reat acbiavamants — Fault in its Native Aimy 
— British authority in tha country as a whole — Tha Hindu rehgion — Tho 
area, population, forei^ trada and ravsnua of the Empua — Tha conditions 
of Anglo Indian lif a 

TT7ITH0TJT atbemptiiig Bven an Dntlme of the 
^ ^ Indian Doinimon as first seen by me, I will at 
the outset take a bud's -eye view of the India which 
I entered in 1847 

The day of a national institution is as long as the 
days of several geneiations of men So the gloiious 
day of the East India Company was glowing late in its 
afternoon. None thought that such iin afternoon as 
this would be followed by an angry and blood-red 
sunset The Imperial Corporation had eoniiueied, 
pacified, ruled, oiganised, administeied vast tenitoiies 
Seeing what has since succeeded it — howevei good that 
may he with all the newest piogiess — we appieciate 
the grandeui of the old Company about the middle of 
the nmeteenth centuiy accoidmg to the lights of that 
era It had honestly striven to keep itself abreast with 
the best opimon m England Naturally it had not yet 
undertaken railways, noi mtroduced popular State- 
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education, noi Bstablished sanitation, foi, these and 
other impi Dvements weie then but impeifectly known 
in England, though in the Bengal Piesideney some 
beginning with elementary instiuction was being made 
It had not caused municipal life to spiing into bemg 
It had attempted scientific legislation to a ceitain 
extent only — though it possessed an extensive Code 
of Eegulations 

But it had suppiBssed domestic slaveiy, female in- 
fanticide, widow burning, human saciifioes and Thuggee- 
murdeiing It had begun load-making on a stale 
equalled only by a Ceesai di a Napoleon It had 
planned canals of iingation, which weie subsequently 
constiucted on the giandest scale It had laid the 
foundation of all that has since been done to secure to 
the people their piopeity in the land, and to protect 
tenant right It had set up Comts of Justice, befoie 
which all persons and all inteiests, including the 
Government itself, should be equal It had oiganised 
a Em’opean Service, with appointments in the fiist 
instenicB by patronage, but pioducing men of genius not 
surpassed by any competitive system that has followed 
Enteiing India under the Company, I was to find no 
mfeiioiity m the conduct of affaiis, as compared with 
what I had left behind me in England Indeed the 
best ideals I had learned in the West, legaidmg 
European pohcy anl conduct, were to be reahsed in 
the East 
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Theie waa indeBd a paiticular weaknesa la tliB 
Company's systsm, a canker winch affceiwaids pioved 
fatal At this Bia the fault was suspected by veiy few 
Di, if suspectedj was not oveitly indicated It lay in 
the excessive numbei of the Indian Aimies as com- 
paied with the Euiopean forces, moie than two bundled 
and fifty thousand of the one to thiity, di at the out- 
side thiity-fivB, thousand of the othei, oi eig’ht Native 
soldieis to one Euiopean The peiilous natuie of this 
piopoition, 01 dispiopoition, was scaicely peicened 

The Empiie had been founded thioughout India, 
inoludmg the lower Indus valley namely Sind, but 
exclusive of the upper Indus basin oi the Panjab 
From the Bay of Bengal to the iivei Satlej not a shot 
could be filed without Biitish peimission But beyond 
the Satlej shots could be filed m spite of us, veiy much 
indeed, as we soon discovered to oui cost 

The fiist Afghan Wai had injuied Biitish piestige 
in an Empue depending partly, though happily not 
altogethei, on opinion But subseq[uently, and quite 
recently, the most maatial lace in India had been re- 
pulsed in a haid fought campaign of sixty days So 
the impiession of Biitish invincibility had once moie 
sunk deep into the Native mind 

Across the Bay of Bengal, the co^t legion, or the 
outlying provinces of the old Buimese dominiDn, were 
now ours But in Bnimah Pio^er or Ava and in the 
Iiawaddy valley, the empire of Alompia still snivived 
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Tho aiea of the Indian EmpiiBj including Butish 
tBiLitoiies and the Native States, was somewhat less 
than it IS now, though it exceeded one million of sijuaie 
miles The population was, however, less hy one-third 
than what it has since become It was then over one 
bundled and fifty but undei two bundled milhons of souls 
Thefoieign tiade was valued at only twenty-six millions 
steiling annually, about one-fifth of its annual value 
nowadays The annual revenues of the State (irie- 
spective of any capital account) amounted to about 
thnty-seven millions of tens of lupees, in the financial 
phiase of to-day, which with the lupee at two shiUmg’s 
in the Exchange, was eq^ual to thnty-seven millions 
steihng Theie was indeed a National Debt, but it 
had been mcuiied foi wai almost enbiiely As yet no 
loans had been laised by the State expiessly foi the 
mateiial impiovement of the countiy 

Theie had been some movements, social and le- 
ligious, m the Hindu mind, and some refoimers had 
arisen But as yet no modem oi western education 
had shaken the Biahmmical faith in the heaits of any 
consideiable class of its jieople 

Anglo-Indian life, that is the life led by our country- 
men and countiywomen m India, diflFeied widely fiom 
that of the present time It was more luxuiioua than 
it IS now, in outward show, in piivate entertainments, 
in the establishment of seivants, in eq[uipages, in the 
numbei of hoises in the stable Otheiwise, it was 
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subject to diawbtickg wlncb can liaidly he undeistooi 
by the lesidents of the pieseut g-BUBiation The 
Euiopean fiiinilies had to enduie the heat of the plains 
and the ills of the climate fai moiB then than noAV 
The liBaltb-iBsoits m the mountains wbib few^ and those 
few weiB impeifectly developed The journey to leach 
them was so distiBSSing to invalids that the immediate 
haim might be deemed to outweigh the ultimate 
benefit Tduis foi pleasuie weie laiely contemplated, 
save by those who could affoid a whole wintei foi 
leisuiely maichmg Journeys which now lec^uiie but 
a day oi two, then occupied weeks and weeks, and that, 
too, with discoinfoit haidly conceivable by the people 
of to-day Though iivei-ateameis plied in Bengal, to 
the gieat convemence of weakly tiavelleis, still the time 
consumed was enoimous The coasting steameis, which 
now pass along the shoies of the Peninsula, had not 
yet come into existence Even to the Presidency 
Towns the land tiansit would be tedious to those who 
had to embaik for England or foi the Colonies Eesoit 
to England, eithei for health oi foi leereation, was 
fenced in by grievous disadvantages Consequently 
those wbo weie obhged to seek a tempeiate climate for 
a while had to sail for the Cape of Grood Hope or for 
Australia 
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Appioach to Calcutta — The city oni ita Huirouiidiiigs — My ihnBSs ani slow 
recovery — I effeot an Exchange from Bengal ta the North-Weatein 
Piovmcea — My etudiBS m Daloutta — Journey up country — Yiut to 
Benares — Rdigious Miaaiona — Onwaids to Allahabad — The Meerut can 
tonment — Am appointed to the Muttra diatiict 

AS DUi statel}'' steamship “the Pieouisoi ” passed, up 
the iivei Hd D^ hly fiom Kedgei ee towaids Calcutta, 
m supBib Tveathei shoitly aftei NewTeai’s Day 1847 — 
a scene o£ magic h eauty pies ented its elf Endless gloves 
o£ cODoa-nut weiB beniiiiig' over tliB edges of the bioad 
stream on eithei side The Native boats and country 
craftj with many vaiieties of masts, hulls and riggmg, 
weie flpng, like birds, over the smface, Their sails 
weie shming white against the deep-green foliage In 
the snhnih of Q-aiden Eeach, shiuhbenes and gieen 
slopes stretched down to the bunt for several miles 
The magnificent Botamc Q-arden came well in view, 
and at the end of the vista, the sijuare-iigged, tall- 
masted, ocean-going ships weie seen, like those I 
lemembered m the Pool o£ the Thames I had per- 
ceived that the iiver foi seventy miles from the sea had 
been full of buoys to maik the channel, that the 
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traacliBious, inieed fatally dangeious, euriBnt could not 
1)B navigated foi a moment witliout a pilot wlio gave a 
life-time to studying the watei-way Wb then passed 
dIdsb under Fort William famous in history but 
sijuat and insignificant in appeaiance, its powei^ we 
WBiB told, lay below the suiface in foss, e&carp and 
CDunterscaip Immediately afterwaids our ship was 
moDied alongside the bank A. lamshackle conveyance 
earned me to Spence’s Hotel I smiled to myself at 
the humbleness of my landing m India ^ and I felt like 
an insect that has laboiioualy to ascend the side of a 
wall The hotel was blank and dieaiy, but having 
dmei on boaid ship I had an evening to myself m a 
bale though well-kept loom I at once engaged a 
Native valet, and vended with him the vemaculai 
names of all the objects aiound me I took my fiist 
night’s lest m India undei thin gauze cm tarns as a 
protection against mosquitoes 

The next morning, at the hour of suniise, I sallied 
forth, m company with afiiend of some little experience, 
to take a look round the place — but there was no sun 
A soft white mist lay over the suiface of the earth, like 
a dense London fog, only much cleaier Soon the 
white vapour turned to a golden gauze, thinner and 
thinner, till it vamshed under the sun’s rays Then 
the Mydan, like the green Hyde Park, of Calcutta, lay 
before me Behind it the Ohourmghee Ime of mansions 
— like the houses of Park Lane — indicated “the City of 
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Palaces ” But the alluvial flatness of the giouni 
mmimiseil even this gianfleur We passed by the 
Treasuiy Chambeis, the old Grovernment House of 
Wairen Hasting's, and the later Groveinment House 
erected by the Marijuis Wellesley, a palatial atiuctuie 
I learned that the Q-oveinDi-Greneial, Loid Haidinge, 
was far away in the Noith-West, and that the honouis 
of Government House were being performed by the 
Piesident in CDuncil I saw foi the first time the 
Sepoys of the Bengal army, of grenadiei height, on 
guaid My fiiend said that upon these men oui 
dominion largely depended, and that we could scaicely 
do without them I instinctively winced on healing 
this, but could not presume to stem the tide of opinion 
In the streets I marvelled at the meanness of the 
iN^ative houses But the ciowds, despite the dusty 
faces, were light, flitting masses, with white led or 
oiange tuihans, and white robes to below the knee 
Then prattle was like the buzzing of insects in a mead 
on a summer’s day They crowded the middle of the 
streets, in the absence of side-pavement, for wheeled 
vehicles, and horses were laie Palanq[uins, oi litters 
home by men, formed the almost universal conveyance 
and there weie palantjum stands at every coiner where 
the heSiTers hailed every foot-passenger, like cabmen in 
London I a domed the tree-shaded tanks, without 
knowing that these limpid waters teemed with the 
geiiniB of cholera ^ 
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Duiing the day I i sported myself at the college of 
Foit William, a stately edifice laised in classic style by 
the Maiijuis Wellesley I tbei eon leceived my oideis 
foi instiuction as a student m Oiiental languages. 

My first eaiB was to pnicbase a riding hoise Sd I 
lepaiied to the sbow-stables, and saw tlie heavy -tni- 
baned and long-iobed Arabian dealers descanting in 
polished Hindustani phrases on the beauties and merits 
of their grey Aiab steeds, exijuisite animals which I 
now saw foi the fiist time Eveiy day before sunset I 
used to see stiings and stimgs of carnages and pans, 
and of one-horse conveyances, diivmg to and fio on the 
nvBi bank alongside the big ships Without making 
due allowance foi circumstances, I uttered the caiping 
observation that the harness and equipages wBie'in- 
diflEeiently turned out in comparison with those of Hyde 
Paik Corner * 

Duiing oni evenings at home, I hecame but too 
soon acquainted with the plague of mosqmtoes hovenng 
around with a peculiar sing-song and then stinging So 
vexatious was this that we had to erect, within the 
libiary oi study, a framewoik compartment with mos- 
quito- cui tains Inside that compartment we used to sit 
when reading oi wiitmg I did not yet nndei stand 
that this pest was for the most pait preventihle, as it 
aiose chiefly fiom the open drains of a capital city At 
night the stieets were hut slightly lit, the broad 
dnVing roads across the plain of the My dan weie^m 
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darkness, and collisions between Yehicles weie not 
infrequent I gather ei that these piimitive anange- 
ments would one day he superseded by the intro- 
duction of gas 

My first dinner party was at the table of the Chiel 
Justice, Sii Lawrence Peel, in whom I beheld an 
exemplar of learning and benevolence Within a few 
days I met the Bishop of Calcutta Daniel Wilson By 
way of giving a serious turn to youthful thoughts, he 
told me that I had come to a land of sickness oi 
death, and that I should hold myself in due preparation 
This message of his, though fai from cheering, did nol 
depress the spurts of those who, like me, had been lee 
by a spurt of adventure to cross the ocean I wrote t[ 
my father that the climate was, as yet, very fine anc 
favourable to exertion of mmd and body 

Afterwards I witnessed the conseciation of the nev 
cathedral at Calcutta, on the edge of the Mydan plain 
with much impressive ceremony This was the firs 
concourse of Europeans which I saw in India, and I 
was struck by the evangelical, even patriarchal, beaiinf 
of the bishop. The only other State function that . 
attended was at the Medical College, when a speed 
was made to the Native students hy a Member of thi 
Q-oveinment This opened my eyes to the wide scopi 
of British benevolence m the East Both these function 
indicated to me that a fine spirit was moving the pubb 
administration 
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EBtaining stiH my sclioolboy’s day-dieam of Warren 
Hastings and Bengal, I lapidly acqnuei profieiency in 
the Bengali language But events soon occuirei to 
diveit me fiom Bengal and to banish my day-dream, as 
I vainly thought, for evei I little imagined then that, 
many yeais later, the dieam would come true and that, 
aftei all, my castle in the air would settle itself down 
on solid earth As the spimg season woie on, I was 
attacked with dysenteiy, an ailment which I undei- 
stood to be endemic in Bengal Ere this I had been 
taking rides and diives all lound the capital, amidst 
bamboo groves, and thatched cottages with clusteimg 
cieepeia, and iice-fields, and gentle inhabitants I soon 
felt that this was not the India of my histoiy-books — 
not the land of swelling domes, of tapeiing minarets, of 
toweling temples — not the land of Eastern song and 
legend, of maitial laces, of conquering dynasties So 
my young heart yearned for the lomantic North-West, 
and for the frontier as a field for enteipiise in a bracmg 
air A high Bengal official, to whom I breathed my 
aspiration, saicastically remarked, how stiange it was 
that, having already ventured seveial thousand miles 
from home hy sea, I should want to wander some 
fifteen hundred miles further inland Opportunely a 
brother officer — Mr Hodgson Pratt, afterwards dis- 
tinguished as a philanthropist — occupied a house jointly 
with me, and had been nominated for tbe Noith- 
Westein Provmces He became engaged to be married 
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to a lady in Calcutta, and it suited him to lemain in 
Bengal So we weie allowed by the Grovel nment to 
exchange piovinces, oi lathsr divisions of the Bmpiie, 
and I was gazetted to the Noith- Western Provinces 
Midsummei was now upon us, and being giavely 
ill, I was unable to bear the weaiisome journey necessaiy 
to leach my ultimate destination up countiy So I 
must, to my chagiin, peifoice wait till the autumn 
I need not desciibe how the dysenteiy clung to me 
thiough the drought of May and June, and the down- 
poui of July and August, enfeebling the fiame but 
dealing the biain for study I diagged my weakened 
Lmbs thiough the State Ball at Government House in 
celebiation of the Queen's biithilay, with the punkah- 
fans waving over pale-faced ladies I won degiees of 
high proficiency in Peisian and Hindustani, by way of 
prepaiation foi service among Noith -Western people 
I enlarged my cultuie by reading Whewell on the 
natural sciences, and the standard authois on meta- 
physics At times I solaced houis of sickness by the 
novels ofWaltei Scott, Bulwei and Jane Austen In 
the autumn I lecoveied mamly through the caie and 
skill of the PiBsidency Surgeon, Dr Jackson, whose 
goodness will never be forgotten by me I rejoiced in 
the prospect of departing from Calcutta, as soon as the 
roads should be dry enough for travel 

Before my departure I had the piivilege of meetmg 
Alexander Duff, then the rising Missionaiy of the Pree 
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Ohuich of Scotlanii The edifying- conveisatiDns with 
him on lelig-iDUS missions, the inspection of his schools, 
the peiusal of his woiks, gave a flesh impulse to my 
thoughts which has nevei been lost to them in all my 
subsequent life 

I saw that the college of Poit William had become 
an anachionism, that the first year of my life in India 
was being in p ait wasted, that I and my fellows ought 
after landing to have been sent stiaightway to our 
lespectiVB distiicts to complete oui knowledge of the 
VBinaculai by contact with the Natives in official woik 
I looked back on my sojourn in Calcutta as the most 
cheerless tune I had ever known So with eveiy ex- 
pectancy, I staited on a palanquin journey up country 

The present geneiation of Anglo-Indians may 
scaicely believe what such a journey meant for me in 
a httei earned on men's shoulders Seveial hundred 
miles WBie to be tiaveised at the late of two miles an 
houi, including stoppages I was to accomphsh from 
twenty-four to thiity miles a day, travellmg in the cool 
houis of the night, and halting in the hot hours 
of daylight, generally in the sohtude of staging 
rest-houses, and sometimes m the Buiopean society of 
Civil or Military stabons I observed the enduiance, 
the tempeiance, the marching powei of the Native 
beaiers who boie my palanqum I rejoiced in the 
genial and heaity hospitality of my own countiymen in 
the inteiioi My eai caught the true img of an Anglo- 
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Indian welcome My maicli took me near the loattle- 
fieli of Plassy, and past Mooislieclabai with the still 
existing* phantom of the soyeieignty ovei thrown by 
Clue Then I appioached the wooiei hills of Eajmehal 
and passed by the fiist luin I had seen in India Soon 
I was in a long valle}^ of black loamy mud, not yet 
diied after the lains I lightened the buiden foi my 
palanq^uin-beaieis by tiudging on foot The sickly 
moonlight added to the ghastliness of the moiass 
However, my gallant beaieis got themselves and me 
thiough it all, and I was thankful to reach a hospitable 
house at Monghyi My host was a man of piacfcical 
forethought He warned me that, aftei having passed 
thiough such a moiass at the end of autumn, I must 
expect ]ungle fevei forthwith He defined to me the 
symptoms to be anticipated, and the steps to be taken 
The healing of all this, after fatigue and sleeplessness, 
did, I confess, cause a sensation to cieep up my back 
Soon aftersvards I beheld foi the first time the dome of 
a Moslem shiine Bo I at once sketched it, wondeiing 
when, if BVBi, I should sketch again No fevei super- 
vened, howBvei, and I went on to Patna the capital of 
Behar — little thinking that, many yeais latei, Monghyi 
and Patna would be the scenes of the highest activity 
of my career On my anival at Patna about suniise 
my kmd host put me on hoiseback, and took me foi a 
gallop in the morning air I diank in the vivifying 
bieeze aftei tbe damps of Bengal Thence I proceeded 
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to Q-hazipoiB — visiting’ the tomb of the Marquis Coin- 
wallis — and onwaids to Benares the end of my palanquin 
march of six bundled miles My heart beat as I diew 
neai to the centie of the Hindu woild The appioach 
to the city then was by a bridge of boats across the 
Granges^ near the point wheie the iivei is now spanned 
by a railway viaduct 

At Benares I met seveial MissiDiiaiies of the Chuicb 
Missionaiy Society especially Mr William Smith and 
Ml Leupolt IJndei their well-infoimed guidance I 
visited temples, the most venerated and populai among 
the whole Hindu nationahty The spectacle would be 
wondeiful to the oldest obseivei , it was still moie so to 
a newcomei like me The stieets weie as closely con- 
fined as the houses weie lofty Between the elevated 
sides of stone oi buck in several stones there would be 
just a strip of blue sky visible oveihead Suiging 
streams of people choked the narrow passages The 
temples, in place of domes oi toweis, had shaip-pomted 
cones of imposing dimensions, and elegant designs 
Confused objects stiuck the senses of sight, of healing 
and of smell Theie was a veiitable battle of stiong- 
scented fiowers With that peifume was nungled the 
smell of Dll poured ovei idols, images and holy emblems 
Among the humble worshippers and even commoner 
folk, besmeaied with pigments, theie flitted piiests and 
Brahmms with an almost meffable dignity tiansmitted 
fiom countless generations of predecessors The sacred 
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bulls, tdiuB witb. famibaiity, poked then way witb 
stumpy liDins among- the densely packed masses of 
humanity Above the dm of voices theie lesounded 
the clang of instiuments and the tone of bells I 
said to myself — if theie be a pandemonium on eaith, 
it IS here 

The next day a fai different sight awaited me In 
company with my missionaiy friend Mi William 
Smith, I went early in the morning on board a iiver- 
boat up stream on the Q-anges just above the city of 
Benares We were thus to float down the cuiient, and 
view the iivei-fi outage of the city just befoie and after 
suniise, when the Hindus come down to bathe The 
high bank was for some miles seemed at inteivala with 
vast flights of stone steps On these were ciowds of 
men and women clothed in all the colouis of the 
rainbow, ascending oi descending, and dipping their 
heads, aims, feet and limbs to the knees in the sacred 
water Above the steps temple after temple aiose with 
towering cone, and palace after palace huilt there hy 
the piety of Hindu pimces and nobles horn neai and 
far The tendei azuie of the morning sky set off the 
reds and oranges of the stone-work well preserved m a 
dry climate The agitated smface of the running 
Ganges affcided tremulous reflections The slantmg 
rays of the newly risen sun caused a play of light and 
shade on colouis in movement, a kaleidoscopic ghtter 
bafldmg description 
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In the foienoon m.j missionaiy friend went home, 
leaving me te stay and paint So I found enough 
shade to sketch by, and depict a giaceful giaup of 
cone-shaped temples on the ridge of the Granges bank 
As the day advanced, my position enabled me to view 
the buining-place, as it was called, foi the ciemation of 
the Hindu dead in the sanctity of the watei^s edge 
Hour after houi I looked up fiom my sketching-block 
to watch the flames of the funeial pyies ascendmg I 
was still moiB mteiested to note the litters, earned 
with revel ent caie and beaiing the sick in mortal 
extremity to bieathe their last almost in the lap of 
mother Granges As the afternoon giew late, the 
sunlight leddened and cast luddy hues over what had 
been viewed nndei the palei lighting of the mom 
The last object which I noted at sunset was the pioud 
minaret erected by the Moslem Empeioi to leai its 
head like some tall bully, and insult the Hindu faith 
At nightfall I returned to my missionaiy friend, saying 
that this was the flnest day of sight-seeing that had yet 
dawned on my young life 

Befoie leaving Benaies, I went with the missionaiies 
to witness their work of pleaching and conversmg in 
the highways and byways of the city and its suburbs, 
to mspect then schools, orphanages and little hamlets 
of Native Christians, to attend dmne service in their 
churches together with the dusky congiegatxons Foi 
the first time I heard the Lord’s song being sung by 
B 
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Doloured people in a stiange land The knowledge 

thus accjuned, not from lepoits and hearsay, but from 

what I saw, heaid and felt, on the spot amidst those 

concerned — gave me at the outset a sympathy with 

missionaiy work which has nevei since been weakened 

Prom Benaies onwaids my mode of journeying was 

changed I was now mtroduced to one-hoise vans 

going SIX miles an hour, ovei tiunk roads bridged for 

the most pait and metalled 8o I soon leached the 

confluence of the Granges and the Jamna at Allahabad 

I Glossed by the usual boat-biidge, but nowadays the 

Glossing IS by a railway viaduct of noble dimensions I 

was thus inside the North-Western Provinces, my 

destined field of seivice So I consulted my kind host, 

Mr Paiiy Woodcock, as to what dietiict or Collectoi- 

ship I should seek foi He justly dwelt on the 

impoitancB of my beginning official hfe undei a first- 

rate master Thus I decided to apply to serve either 

under Mr Montgomeiy of Cawnpore, oi Mr Edwaad 

Thornton of Muttia I made bold to write to the 

Private Secretary to the Lieutenant- Grovemor, Mi 

Thomason, expiessmg my anxiety to serve under one or 

other of these two eminent officers A sympathetic 

reply came to the effect that I was to he appointed to 

Muttra So I journeyed onwaids along the Glrand 

* ♦ 

Tiunk Eoad Halting foi a day at Cawnpoie, I eaUec 
on kir (aftBiwajds Su Eokeit) ktontgoniBryj and begar 
a iiiendsbip wbicb lastad tbiougb life, and will b( 
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adveitei to liBieaftBi I was able to diveige and see 
tbe militaiy cantonment of Meeiut Aftei what I had 
heard in Calcutta about oui powei paitly lestLag- on 
Bengal Sepoys, my pulse beat strongei when I saw a 
iBgiment of diagoons maiching to chuich, and the 
famous 32nd eseicising on the parade-ground 

Then pioceeding to Muttia, I i sported myself to 
Mr Edward Thornton I was now on the thieshold of 
an active caieer, having been just one yeai in India 
Though much had been seen and leaint by way of 
piepaiation, I yet legietted that nothing had as yet 
been done by me So I vowed inwaidly that if this 
had been the first, it should also be the last yeai of 
inaction 


■n 0 
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Ml Eiwari Thamton ani the Mutti l diatnct — Vimt to Bhiirtpore — Bsginiung 
of officul hla — ruBgistration of landed tenuies — EuiapB'ui soListy at 
Muttra — EecTBatiQii m tha hot sa'i^on — ViBit to Agia — Mi Thomoaou tha 
Lieutenant GUj'vemor — Mr WiHiam Muir — Memoiy of the Mogul Empai ora 
— My hfe m tanta — Magistanal huflinaas — Political tampar of the Native? — 
I leave Muttia for AU'ihahad — My woik at AJlahahad under Mi Eohert 
Lowther — M;j manioga — Damp life in the lutanor — Offer from tha Panjab 
accepted — Travel by tha Draud Tiiinlr Eoad— First aight of the Himalaj a 
— Entrance to the Ponjab 

A T Muttia, lu the wintei of 1848, I was foitunate in 
having Ml Edwaid Thornton as my fiist oflficial 
master He belonged to a family well and honourably 
known, the Thorntons of Clapham He was religious, 
thoioughgomg in all affaus, studious lespectmg Native 
ideas and customs, always on hoiseback at suniise ovei- 
looking the things under his chaige He caused me to 
see evBiythmg with my own eyes, and not through the 
spectacles of otheis He took me foi rides in the early 
mornings, sometimes thiough the laige city, sometimes 
round the neighbouimg villages He bade me sit at 
his side in Court, to heai how he gave oideis or 
decisions Theie weie fieq[uent Native festivals in 
picturesque places I accompanied him to see these, 
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aiid he sketched in watei-colDius as much as I did 
Round the tanks theie weie canopies of ahnoat perennial 
leafag’B, and the hohday-makeis combined biig-htnsss 
with quality of coloui in then costumes to a degiee 
unseen by me m Euiope Thus I soon learned to love 
the land in which I was to laboui 

I paid my fii&t visit to a Native soveieign pimDe^ by 
making a shoifc trip to Bhuitpoie in the neighbouihood 
of Muttia I went thiough the Oiiental ceiemomals of 
the CDUit tliBie, witnessed an illumination leflected on 
the auiface of a gieat tank, saw a fight of beasts, one 
lam butting against anothei, one ihinoceios struggling 
with anothei in unwieldy conflict 

Muttia was a good standpoint foi my obseivation 
It lay between the sister capitals of the Moslems, Agra 
and Delhi, it had seen the track of Mogul aimies and 
the maiches of Mogul triumph On the othei hand, it 
was the scene of the most giaceful passages in the 
Hindu mythology, and the ideal place where the young 
god Kiishna, the Hindu Apollo, had danced among the 
Dowheid youths and maidens 

I was set to woik at once, sitting at fiist in camera, 
so to speak, that is, in a room apait I prepared ab- 
stracts of vernaculai cases for my supenoi officers, and 
so became accustomed to the Native officials My 
language, learnt at college, was thought somewhat 
hookish and pedantic But I soon accommodated it to 
the colloquial style of the Natives about me I was 
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then able to take my place m open Conit, DDnsisting c 
the plainest whitewaabei room I sat on a laile 
platform with benches below it for the accommoiatio 
of a mixei ciowii The people weie keenly litigiom 
even in the small cases with which I had to deal, an 
the Yeinacular proceedings coveied leams of conntiy 
made paper These documents would be lead out b 
the l^’ative clerks with a distinctness and fluency whio] 
I had navel known in any Emopean language 
dictated my ordeis to the clerks, which weie read ou 
befoiB being initialled by me In the ciiminal causes 
equal to our Petty Sessions cases, the stoiy told by eacl 
witness and his ci oss- examination by me were lecoidei 
veibatim and lead out to him before being maiked b’’ 
me as his deposition Theie was a Native Bai, witl 
two grades coiiesponding wuth the hamsters ant 
solicitors m England, but jnnioi membeis only piac 
tised hefoiB a beginnei hke me 

Then Mi Thornton directed me to a woik to which I 
foitunately peiceiving its impoitance, bent my attention 
It gave momentum to my progiess, almost like a star 
m life, foi it was the Eegistiation of landed teniues 
Indeed it proved to he a tuining-point in my careei a1 
the very outset In the Muttia district, as in the resl 
of the country, a herculean operation had taken place 
named the Settlement, including the deteimination q ] 
the land revenue for thiity years and the registration oJ 
aU landed tenures Here, as elsewhere, the Eegistra 
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tion, as first made, had piovei to be defective, So a 
revision, seaiching and minute, had to be undei taken 
This woik biDUght me at once to the loot of Native 
affairs, and to the heait of luial society in a population 
mainly agiicultuial The land was geneially held by 
peasant piopiietors grouped togethei into those Village 
Communities winch had become famous in histoiy 

Though most of my time was spent among the 
Natives without any English being spoken, yet I had 
othei Euiopean society besides that of my biothei Cml 
Servants three oi four m number Theie weie Native 
troops at the Station with Euiopean officeis, namely a 
batteiy of artillery and the 3rd legiment of Bengal 
Oavahy When admiimg the lattei, I little thought 
what a teiiible notoiiety they would acquire nme years 
latei in the van of the Mutmies Among my closest 
friends was a young oflacei who in later life became dis- 
tingmshed as Sii Charles Biownlow Theie was a fail 
proportion of ladies in our social cucle The cavahy 
band used to play to ns about sunset twice a week 
Erom oui Station book-club the monthly numbeis of 
‘^Dombey and Son,^' then coming out in a serial, were 
bemg Diiculated How well I lecollect one sunset neai 
the band-stand, when the ladies weie teUing us — fancy, 
after aU, it is Eloience Dombey who has proposed to 
Walter Q-ay — as if that weie the best news of the day 
by the mail just arrived fiom England After a 
moment I leflected that a circumstance like this, several 
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thousand milBs away fiom home, in tha distant mtaiiDi 
of a stiangB land, was such a pioof of woild-wida 
populaiity as would have gladdened the heait of the 
novelist 

The season advanced hut too fast, thespiing haivest 
was leaped and gaineied, the sky bacame like biass 
and the eaith like non Than I expeiiaiiced a new 
phenomenon, for the hot winds began to blow fiom 
aciDSS the deseit that separates India piopei fiom the 
Indus basin The fieiy bieeza would fieshen till it stiuok 
ns like a blast fi om a furnace Poi this we had a dalicious 
remedy Against oui large windows wa set mats of 
scented glass which was wetted and constantly sprinkled 
with watei inside and out The heated wind blew 
through them and was instantly chilled on the passage 
Under their cool piotection weie placed our fiuits and 
othei nice things foi our tables Though oui looms 
weie thus darkened, they had the peiflation of a flagrant 
zephyi The thing that kept ns in health, vigour 
and alacrity was the swimming bath, spacious and 
roofed ovei, to which we lesorted befoie breakfast 
after our sweltering iides in the sumise houi My 
swimmmg, learned at Eugby, was then indifferent I 
soon became proficient in that, and in floating too 
-Thus I and others could he on our backs, with nothing 
above water but our noses and our toes The test, 
however^ a veritable tug of wai, was with inflated 
pigskins, called masaks, floating in the watei Each 
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man lode one of hks a lioiseman with, a firm seat 

as on a watei-hoiSB, and guided it by paddling with his 

hands Two sides would be arrayed of men thus 

mounted^ thiee or foui on a side, with a certain distance 

□f watei between them On a given signal each side 

uiged its watei-steeds against the other, and joined 

issue, the object of the struggle being that eveiy man 

% 

should unseat his opponent In one of these stiuggles 
I was so submeiged that, befoie letuining to the sui- 
face, I felt foi ^ moment what must be the sensation of 
di owning 

Then I was mvited to visit theLieutenant-Q-oveinor, 
Ml James Thomason, at Groveinment House m Agia 
I scanned with curiosity his lofty statuie, broad fore- 
head, piercing eye and placid countenance I listened 
to his gentle yet commanding voice His was the moat 
impiessiVB personality that I had beheld smce the 
death of Di Arnold He leceived me with giacious 
sympathy, and declared that the levised Eegistiation of 
landed tenures, on which I was engaged, would piove to 
be of the neaiest and deaiest impoit to the Natives 
He looked caiefuUy ovei my watei-colour sketches of 
Benaies, and asked particularly after the missionaries 
Indeed he spoke of rehgious missions with such tender- 
ness, that I felb myself to be in a samtly piesence In 
the evening he took me for a drive with a team of 
horses, and I delighted m the pace at which the 
postillions whisked us through the sultiy an 
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Mr William Muiij with lii.s family^ was then at 
Agia ani I was glad to lenBW the fiiendship formed 
dniing Dur SBa-vo3'’ags With him I went over the 
fortiess of Agia, laised hy Alrbei the &ieat with red 
sandstone on the bank of the Jamna How little could 
we imagine that, nine years latei, oui beleagueied 
countrymen and countiy women would be saved by this 
stronghold fiom destiuction, duimg emergencies in 
which Ml Muir himself would play an honouiable 
pait > 

I was at that moment studymg practically the stoiy 
of the &ieat Mogul, compiised m the leigns of five 
mighty Empeiois, who formed the gieatest dynasty 
ever seen m Asia smce ancient times Having lead 
this stoiy at College as admirably told by Mountstuart 
Elphmstone, I was now veiifying it on the spot I 
visited the shiine which Akber the Grieat elected in 
memory of his philosopher and fnend, the palace where 
he engrafted Hindu ornament on Moslem style to please 
his Ea]put wife, the tomb raised to his memory with 
the slab of stone, on the flat roof, exposed to the sky and 
insciibed with the hundred attributes of the deity I 
entered into the waibke episodes in the life of that 
gifted and ambitious Empress of Jehangu's, the lady of 
whom the poet Moore had read I contemplated the 
domestic life of Mumtaz Muhull, that Empress of Shah- 
jehan’s who, though known only as a wife and a mother, 
was consigned to deathless renown by the Ta-j Mausoleum 
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ersetsd at Agia to hei memory I ascended to the 
balcony whither hei dying husband was earned to take 
his last look at that peerless Ta], the ijueen-stiuctuiB of 
the WDild, which it la still the desiie of all men to 
behold The tomb of the last of the leal EmpeioiSj 
Amangzebe, lay fai away down south, and I was not to 
see that foi many years to come I followed the work 
of Akber's Hindu Ministei which laid the fiist found- 
ation of that Land Settlement m which I was then 
engaged Thus I was tieasuiing up notions, which 
not only endeaied to me the associations of the country, 
but also turned my thoughts to administiation on a 
vast scale 

Latei in the yeai I found that my name had been 
bi ought befoie Mr John Lawrence (afteiwaids the 
renowned Loid Lawrence), who was then administering 
the teiiitoiy between the livers Satlej and Beas, annexed 
by Lord Hardmge aftei the first Sikh wai I was to 
be employed m tbe Land Settlement, much the same as 
that in which I was then occupied at Muttia, only 
larger m scope It was suggested that the Noith- 
"Western Piovmces offered no sufficient field for an 
aspiring man like me ^ I did not, howevei accept this 
the fiist offer that had been made to me in my career 
I consulted Mr Thomason, and he advised me to stay 
yet awhile with him and his, till my trammg should be 
complebed He remaiked that ere long some better 
opportunity would aiise of crossing mto the Land of 
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the Five iiVBis, i£ I leally wished to cross ^ and this 
dictum of his piovei to be tiue 

The autumn wdib on^ the later haivest was leaped, 
and I went into camp, as we called it, that is I maiched 
about in the inteiiDi of my jmisdiction, dwelling in 
tents, not seeing any Euiopean, and nevei healing 
Enghsh spoken foi many weeks consecutively Besides 
my general woik m the Begistration of landed tenuies, 
a portion of the Muttra district was specially entiusted 
to me In that poition I supeivised the cDUectiDn of 
the levenue, and exercised contiol over the Police I 
conducted the enquiries mto criminal cases of a heinous 
chaiacter, and disposed of lessei magisteiial cases by 
my own authority The population thus under my 
care was about a quarter of a million So within the 
first year of my seivice I felt the novel sense of power, 
and knew what it was to command 

On the occuiiencB of a ciime, the primary thing for 
me was to gallop to the spot and inteiiogate the wit- 
nesses, before their truthfulness should be taimshed, 
and before they could be instructed by anyone as to 
what tale they were to tell m Couit The oveit and 
violent gang-robbeiy — elsewheie known as Dacoity — 
was of veiyraiB occuiience But bloody affrays with 
lethal weapons, aiismg fiom disputes about land, were 
only too fieqiient These were all the more shocking 
because the combatants were usually cousms, and 
sometimes even brethren They would, it was hoped, be 
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piBVBiitBl m the futuiB by tbe Eegistiation of tenuiBs 
and of bouiLdaiiBa wbicb. I was conducting Tbs muidsis 
gBneially spiang from deadly jealousy on account of 
social waong A bieach of the maniage obligation was 
punishable ciiminally indeed, but prosecutions weie 
laiB The husband sought his satisfaction with the 
bullet 01 the daggei, and the wife often shared the fate 
of hei paramoui Still the peasant women weie on the 
whole well-behaved as I thought , and of the women in 
the uppei and middle classes I saw nothing Theie was 
some dunking, of couise, hut intempeiance was un- 
usual, and the people geneially weie more tempeiate 
than any I had evei known The pool weie, of couise, 
with us , but there was no Pool -law, noi any need of 
such, for the sick, the infirm and the mdigent weie 
supported by the generosity of the villageis 

The life m tents chaimed me altogether I chose 
umbiageous mango-gioves, in order that they might 
spread then eveigieen canopy over my canvas loof 
The mornings and the evenings weie spent m the 
saddle, amidst sights, sounds and fiagiance to please 
my senses I hked my camp eijinpage, and my baggage 
animals, laige-eyed, shoit-horned oxen with pendent 
dewlaps My talk with the viUageis, about their 
personal histones, opened out to me new vistas of 
human sentiment The forenoon was devoted to 
business wholly m the vemaculai In the afternoon 
my canvas vestibule became ciowded with applicants. 
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petitioners, witnesses, disputants, and lookeis-on In- 
deed, the villagers loved to watch me, the pale-faced, 
beaidless Anglo-Saxon, seated against the trunk of 
some monaich of the giove, and dispensing patiiaichal 
justice After sundown I sat on a thick lUg, spiead 
upon the diy ground, togethei with my Native clerks 
and some othei Natives of conseq^uence, lound a 
glowing bonfiie outside my tent-dooi Aftei dinner in 
the long evenings I kept myself waim with wiaps and 
plaids, while leading Alison’s naiiative of Napoleon’s 
achievements Prom this reading I diew inspiiation, 
and contemplated administiation conducted with im- 
mense energy in a gigantic sphere Then I was bathed 
in the light of a Novembei moon, that haivest moon to 
which every Native lifts up his eyes with thankfulness 
to the Pieservei of univeisal humanity, foi the m- 
gatheiing of the second crop of the past agiicultuial 
jeai, and the sowings assured for the commg season 
By one set of circumstances only, durmg this happy 
wmter, were my thoughts chequered Withm this 
year the second Sikh wai had broken out The British 
operations had begun indifiBiently, and had then pro- 
ceeded on a manner that brought our army into a critical 
position I had 01 e this discovered that the opinion of 
the Natives legaiding oui political piospects is ever 
unfathomable, yet I fancied that some change was 
perceptible in then estimate of my power to command 
their Dhedienee The change was like breath upon a 
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miriDi; but I felt that it would becDniB inoie marked if 
we were to leceive any fuithei militaiy checks So 
when the crowning victory of GroDjeiat was announced, I 
was glad to tell the news to the Natives around me, 
knowing well that they would undeistand how a solitaiy 
Euiopean officei was hacked by a powei foi the piesent 
at least ii resistible 

The winter was hardly ovei when I was summoned 
to attend Mr Thomason at Agra He intimated to 
me that my work in the Eegistiation of land tenmes, m 
the Muttia distiict, had given such satisfaction that I 
was to be entrusted with similar work, only on a larger 
scale, m the Allahabad distiict, and to be promoted a 
grade in the Service This promotion, much eaiher 
than anything ordinarily to be expected, was my fiist 
step after one year only of active work It was 
Eastertide, there being no Chaplain, the Civil Servants 
used to take turns to read the Sunday piayers when 
two 01 three were gathered together m the Couit-house. 
My last act at Muttra was thus to read the prayers on 
the evening of Easter Sunday, 1S49 The next day I 
started for Allahabad, the first scene in my drama bemg 
thus closed 

Aiiivmg, by a rapid journey in a one-hoise van by 
the Grand Trunk Eoad, at Allahabad m the early 
spring, I was appomted to act as Jomt Magistrate, 
which meant that I was the principal magisterial officer 
for the whole distiict, under the Magistrate and CollBctor. 
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This was a distinct step £oi a young- officsi of little 
OYBi a year’s seivice I was furthei to levise the 
Eegistiation of land tenuies in that portion of the 
district which lay south of the iivei Jamna For this 
portion, too, I had entile chaige of the revenue and the 
police Thus my position had become a good one, and 
I wiote to my fathei that I was aheady in executive 
charge of half a million of people 

In the Registiation woik, foi me the caidinal affaii, 
I was vutually snboidmate to the Commissionei of the 
district of Allahabad and of the neighbouimg distiicts, 
Ml Eobeit Lowbhei Aheady I had been warned b}’’ 
Ml Thomason that, to be successful in my woik, I 
must win and keep the confidence of this high ofldcial 
He was of the Lowther stock and a scion of the well- 
known family of the iN'oith of England He was an 
able Civil Seivant of the eldei school, and perhaps he 
regarded me as a disciple of the new official faith in the 
era of Thomason Still he liked my zeal, which burst 
foith m the spiingtide of youth, and he accorded to me 
a geneious support, combining with that the useful 
instiuction which his long experience enabled him to 
give I cherish his memory with gratitude 

How perfectly do I le collect callmg to pay my 
respects to him in his fine mansion and umbrageous 
garden, little dreaming that this acquaintance would 
piovB momentous to me I met his wife and her sister 
Miss Charlotte Erances Maitindale. I often had 
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DDcasion to diive dvbi to Mi Lowtliei's house of an 
evening after my long day's work to talk over ofidcial 
matteis with him My visits at eventide became more 
and moiB fiefjuent I began to tell the story of my life 
to the young lady with that volubility which comes 
fiom fieshness of spirit We were mairied at AUahabad 
at the end of 1849 I had to pioceed immediately on 
a torn in tents throughout my portion of the district 
So aftei the weddmg oui double-poled tent was pitched 
m a tamaimd glove over against some Mahomedan 
shiines The honeymoon was spent amidst luial, 
though busy, scenes of Native life My maiches, 
which had heietofore been always on hoiseback, were 
now sometimes varied by diiving in a gig smted foi 
lough loads The lustics seemed to be interested in 
beholdmg a Euiopean lady amidst then villages They 
would play their national games before hei Among 
othei feats, they would hew asunder with a sword-stioke 
the big fish caught in the streams aiound us My 
special woik in the Eegistiation of land tenures 
advanced apace, and from ofiicial commendations which 
I lecBived it seemed that my repute with the Q-overn- 
ment was growmg 

As the hot weathei set in, my wife and I were glad 
to seek the shelter of an excellent house in Allahabad 
She whispered m my ear that distinction could be won 
by the pen m the Enghsh language indoois, as well as 
by vernacular busmess in the field I began to wiite 
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aikcles foi the “ Calcutta Review,” a □[uaiteily peiiod 
ical which numbeied among its contiibutors some o 
the biightest men that had adorned the Civil anc 
Militaiy Sei vices My eailiest aiticle was on Y einacula 
Schools, lepiesentmg what would in the English o 
to-day be teimedElementaiy Education Mi Thomasoj 
was then intioducing this education into his Piovinces 
and I aspiied to be the first officei in chaige of il 
He however said that I was leseived foi sternei things 
Heie again, for the second time his dictum in my cas 
proved tiue 

Shortly afteiwaiis, neai the end of 1850, an offe 
came fiom the Panjab, thiough Mr John Lawienoe, □ 
employment there as a Settlement officei The offe 
of the previous year had not been accepted, but thi 
offer was distinctly a better one I was to have an in 
dependent command with increased emoluments M 
eldest son, Richard, had been born but recently, th 
journey was an arduous one for my wife ^ but sh 
urged me to accept at once, which I did I receive 
my first letter from Ml 'John Lawrence intimatm 
that I was to be Settlement Officei of Jullundei had 
way between the iiveis Satlej and Beas This was th 
best possible situation for me under the ciicumstance 
Mr Thomason dismissed me with his blessing in one i 
those farewell letters which no man knew better how 1 
write So about New Tear’s Day i861 I started, wit 
my wife and infant son, from Allahabad for JuHunde 
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in a onB-hDisB van along the Griancl Tiunk Road, a 
]DUiney of some seven hundred miles The season uf 
the yeai was snpeibj the unenclosed helds of wheat 
and bailey, jnst spiinging up, foimed an inteiminable 
expanse of emeiald foi hundieds of miles 

The constiuction of this Griand Tiunk Eoad, de- 
signed to stietch foi fifteen bundled miles fiom teiminus 
to teimmua, was one of those enteipiises which have 
been laiely seen since the days of the Roman Empiie 
I maivelled also at the oigamsation connected with the 
Road, which Mi Thomason used pioudlj to call the 
main aiteiy of ciiculation There weie police posts at 
shoit mteivals, caiavanseiais fui -tiavelleis, depots foi 
stores and pi o visions, agencies foi the bupply of tians- 
pDit, and dispensaiiBs foi the sick m convenient positions 
Indeed much of oui best thought was given to this 
mighty load, just as if we weie woiking foi an in- 
definite futniB, and without any pievision as to a new 
eia being at hand, when lailways would to a gi^eat 
degree supeisede all these aiiangements of ouis 

The ail hecame more exhilaiatmg, and the fiosts 
hefoie suniise weie shaipei, when we leached Umballa 
ueai the base of tlia Himalayan region The Tiunk 
Road was not yet completed teyond that point, so wb 
had to exchange oui one-horse vans foi palanquins 

One day the haziness of the blight atmospheie is 
cleaied by some wintiy showeis I desciy on the 
noithern lionzon a long white glitteiing wall — the 
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outline being too sharp foi clouds I alight fiom the 
palanquin, apply my field-glass to the stiange phenom- 
enon, enquiiB of my palanquin beareis, and lo ' it is, it 
is, the Himalaya Instinctively I take off my white 
helmet to salute the peerless mountains on this my first 
sight of them 

Soon we ciossel the Satie] by a long bridge of 
boats — subsequently supeiseded by a lailway viaduct 
of immense length That was as the ciossmg of the 
Eubicon to me In the spiingtide of youth oui cogi- 
tations are few and shoit Tet I could not but 
remember that I was leaving the Noith -Western 
Provinces and the School of Thomason, to entei the 
Pan]ab and the School of Lawrence, in a new field 
and under sturing circumstances Without seeking 
to divine how I might fare theie, I felt no misgivmg 
if only health and stiength should be spaied to me 
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The SattlGmant of the JuUimiei diatiiLt — ^My taui m tha AiUagea — AaseaamGiit 
□f tha Land levanua and tliB Record of Rights — My first MBit to Simla and 
mBcting with Mi John Lawrenca — ^My recaption by Lord Dalhousia — 
Yiaitto Dhurmadla m tha moimtauiB — Procaad to Lahore — The Lawrenca 
hratheiB — The Sattlemant of distiicta beyond tha nvai Ravi — PreparatiDn 
of the First Panjab Rapoit — The Panjab Divil Uode — Mr Montgomery — 
Departma of Sir Hanrv Lawranca — "Mi John Lawrence as Chief Com- 
miaaionai — The Caojaiat district — My appointment as Sacretaij — Second 
Panjab Report — My journey towards England — Msetmg with Lord 
Canning at Barrackpoie — ^Anival m WoiceataTshiia 

A EiEIVIlTGr at JiiUundei in tlie middle of Jannaiy 
1B51 I took DVBi charg’B of the Settlement from 
my piedecesaor Mi Heicules Scott He was an excel- 
lent officBi who, aftBi doing- much foi the fuitheiance 
of the work, had been obliged by ill health to take 
furlough to England, leaving a considerable poition 
unfinished I was instiuctei to finish this in the fiist 
place 

I was now, aftei just three yeais of active service in 
India, the Settlement ofidcei of JuUnndei one of the 
richest districts in the Panjab At this jnnctnie the 
official position was the very best I could have hoped 
foi, even when my ambition was disposed to soar A 
Settlement was the most aiinous task with which a 
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Civil Seivant dduH Idb entiustBd The ciux oi eiisis o 
a Settlement was the assessment of the Land levenne 
Fdi Jullundei this had not yet been hi ought about 
Masses of data had indeed been collected by my pie 
dec ess or But I was now to act immediately with sucl 
piepaiation as I could acijuiie I hadj however, thie[ 
months befoie me of the faiiest season foi woikmg anc 
that, too, within a compact aiea Eaiely, in a long 
eaieer, has my mettle been moie tested, and my powei' 
moie stiamed, than in the eaily months of 1851 

The suiveys, down to the last field, had been made 
the statistics had been collated to the last item Bui 
the leal lub was in the application of all this to e 
financial lesult, important to the State at the outset oi 
Biitish lule, and to the people (juite vital My methoc 
was then, as it has evei been, to iide all ovei the 
country m oidei to see and hear foi myself The 
peasant-piopiietors weie to tell me all they knew 
standing on then own ground, and in the piesence oi 
then fellows I found no difficulty with the Panjab 
language as it was akin to the Hindustani The 
peasantiy were paitly Sikh and partly Moslem Thf 
long-beaided Sikhs especially weie of a tall stalwan 
lace Theie was a true saying in lespect to many e 
village, that it could furnish men enough for e 
grenadiei company in the army all belonging to the 
same cousmhoDd I was informed that the peoph 
spoke of me in then terse phi ase which may be translatec 
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thu? — liB will heal everyborly, but will act foi 
himselE 

Sd my tents were pitched and stiuck daily with 
Deaseless locomotion The using- sun saw me in the 
saddle and I did not dismount till noon Then came a 
midday meal and two oi thiee houis with the statistics 
— anothei iide till mg-htfall — aftei dinnei, some further 
study of my papeis — and eaily lest befoie eaily iismg 
— midnight oil hemg unknown In my rides amidst 
the fields^ with the spiing ciops glowing, I was accom- 
panied by lepiesentative villageis, themselves mounted, 
to show me the localities So befoie the spring was 
Dvei I had masteied the pieviously collected data, and 
made my own calculations Thus the land levenue was 
assessed foi each Village Community in each palish- 
area in the lump Foi each consideiable group of such 
areas I used to coUect the lepresentatives, seated on 
rugs or caipets, in my double-poled tent I myself 
announced the assessment on each aiea m the annual 
sum of lupBBS foi the thiity years following Never 
shall I f oiget the cuiiosity and anxiety depicted on their 
ordinarily impassive faces, as I lead out sum aftei sum 
for each village — the hieathless silence during the 
announcement — the hum of excited conversation when 
the reading was ovei 

The distiihution of the hui den among the individual 
piopiietors in ea(ih Village Community was then left to 
be settled by themselves accoidmg to their local customs 
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This inYolved the Eegistration of land tenuies, soin 
times teimed the Eecoii of Eightia In this, too, w 
included the deteimination of disputes and causes i 
vaiious sorts relating* to the owneiship and occupatic 
of land, all which I and my Assistants had the judici 
power of deciding*, without any appeal to the Ci\ 
Courts 

Having set this Eecoid well in hand, I obtained 
month's leave to visit Simla, whither my wife hs 
preceded me I had won my spuis sufficiently in tl 
Panjab to entitle me to do this I wished to make tl 
aDq[uaintanDB of Mr John Lawience, and if possible 1 
bepiesented to the SoveinDi-G-eneial Lord Dalhousi 
who was then in the zenith of fame I was thus to 1 
G7i Evidence before my masters The pi o cess wi 
descnbed by my fiiends as “ dancmg befoie Heiod 
and so it veritably pioved to be Tiavellmg in a sulti 
summer's night by palanquin to the foot of the Hmu 
laya, I hardly paused to marvel at the mountain 
marvellous as they weie to one who, like me, had n( 
had a near view of anythmg higher than Snowdon c 
Helvellyn I ascended to Eussowlee, six thousand fe6 
above sea-level, and then pressed on by moonhght ove 
hill-tops, till I suddenly entered the ihododendioi 
gloves and the pme-woods of Simla TJp.e coolfiagianc 
of the night an, amidst perennial vegetation, soothe 
my travel- worn nerves 

The next morning was memorable, for then I ha 
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my first mteiviBW with Mr John Lawience Hb was 
Ibss stBin and giave, moie oheeiful and affahle, than I 
had expected Indeed at that time fiankness of speech 
and alaciity of spiiit weie his external characteristics 
He plunged into enijuiiies about my woik, having him- 
self been the first Commissionei of the JuUundei 
distiict, together with othei distiicts Foi some shoit 
time I saw him almost daily, and each day his kmdness 
giBW I became conscious that he had mwaidly le- 
solved to make me his Secietaiy, if only oppoitunity 
offeied, which might, howevei not be the case But to 
win this position m his esteem was the caidmal mattei 
foi me 

Then Loid Dalhousie was so giacious as to ask him 
to bung me to dinner qmetly His Loid&hip looked 
young, fresh and blooming, though self-possessed in the 
highest degree He leceived us in a pretty house of 
Swiss aichitecture, and I had the honoui of sitting next 
to him who was already hailed by public opinion as 
“the gieat Pro-consul"’ He naturally duected his 
conversation to Mr John Lawrence who sat on the 
other side of him I noted his mastery of Panjab 
affans, and his calm authoritative an m expressing his 
views. Thd^' surrpundmgs, by contrast, impressed me 
beyond measure# After my lecent tent-hfe m glaie 
and flying dust, in heat that abated not even at night, 
in solitude as legaids European society — this sudden 
entrance mto comfort and elegance, with Staff Ofidcers 
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in umfoim and a band softly discoursing mnsic — seemed 
to me like tlie gate of paiadise I I had nevei yet sat at 
such a memoiahle dinnei 

Duiing my hiief sojourn at Simla my wife would 
take me for iides lound the place, with which she was 
alieady acquainted But just then I had no eyes even 
for the background of snowy peaks I had foigotten 
my landscape painting foi a while, being absoibed in 
leflections upon my caieei and its lesponsibilities I 
left her there foi the benefit of the climate tiU the 
autumn, and returned to Jullundei by the way I came 
I there sought the shelter of my house, as tents would 
be no longer endurable Soon the rainy season came to 
refiBsh us , and in the eaily mom, asleep in my balcony, 
I would iteam of the Himalaya looming befoie me, 
only to find on awaking that the 'vision was that of 
cloud-masses charged with ram and using ovei the flat 
lioiiz on 

The preparation of my Settlement Eecord was now 
going on apace, and with it my difficulties began The 
peasantry had not been accustomed to mmute enqumes 
into then affairs undei any system preceding Biitish 
rule They weie not willmg to help us, as thej 
doubted. whether our mtentions were quite disinteiested 
Though then memoiies were long and their tiaditioni 
had been cheiished, they were not caieful to give u 
accurate infoimation on countless particulars In van 
I assured them that all we desned was the futur 
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becuiity of then lights, tenuies ani piopeities — that 
then piDspeiity wa& ouis — that oui levenne wouli use 
01 fall acDDiding as they flouiishei oi suflFeiei — that oui 
mteiest and theiis must m the end be identical When 
the papeis had been diawn up, with gieat laboui and 
expense, vaiious eiiois would be discoveied Then 
some collection or lewiiting would be need.Bd In the 
end we got the Eecoid nominally complete, m fiame- 
work elaborate, but in details sometimes eironeous At 
all events it foimed a capital basis foi a levisei Eecoid 
in the futuiB But that it could not he made wholly 
tiustwDithy m this initial stage, was a mattei of dis- 
appointment to me 

I was suboidmate to the Oommissionei Mr (aftei- 

waids Sir Donald) Macleod, who was sojourning at 

Dhuims^la m the Himalaya beyond K6t Kangra It 

was well foi me to visit him there and talk ovei oui 

affaiis, so I gladly undeitook the journey I passed 

the citadel of K6t Kangia at sundown, admiiing the 

outhne of that Sikh stionghold as it stood out against 

the aft Bi -glow of eventide I was now belated, having 

intended to reach DhuimsMa that evening in good 

time Instead of that, I saw the lowei lange of the 

-1^ 

Himalaya in fiont of me, and knew that Dhurmsala 

was somewhere up aloft, distant a good maich A full 

moon was nsing, howevei, and I had a mounted 

guide who would keep me on the light biidle path 

So, changing hoises, I rode on at once Aftei some 
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considBiable ascent I came upon a table-lani, and an 
uppBi valley, tiaversed or peimeated by iivulets, stieam- 
lets, channels, watei-conises innnmeiable, running with 
peiceptible curients, and gleaming in all diiections like 
silver streaks under the moon With this netwoik of 
urigation theie were rich rice- ci ops sprmging up For 
a background to the picture of Alpine piospenty the 
mountain-sides rose up forest- clad The eai as well as 
the eye was delighted , for as I paused to listen, 
the tiny toirents were rattling ovei stones, oi brawling 
among petty obstacles in their couises Then noise 
was as that of countless voices mingled in one great 
babblement Advancing fiom this moonlit scene with 
the babel of sounds, I leached before midnight the 
hospital threshold of my cousin Mr Greorga Baines 
Returning aftei a few days to Jullunder, I com- 
pleted my Settlemfent work by the end of the year, 
reported its financial results and presented an elahoiate 
account of the land tenuies At that time my old 
master, Mr Thomason the Lieutenant-Q-oveinoi, with 
his family, passed thiough Jullunier on the way fiom 
the Noith-Western Provinces to visit Lahore I had 
the advantage of showing him my draft lepoit on the 
land tenures By his sympathetic advice I enlarged 
my report, and entered into the histoiy of Sikh rule as 
affecting the lural communities I knew not that this 
was the last time I should ever see his beloved face 
Before leaving Jullunder I made the acquaintance 
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of MajDi (afterwards Sii Herbeit) Edwaides, a man of a 
veiy attiactivB individuality His early sbividb had 
been on the Afghan boidei beyond the Indus Eiom 
him I deiived my fiist ideas of that important frontier 
with which in after years I was destined to become 
familial 

I was then entrusted with the Settlement of the 
districts lying beyond Lahore, and between the iiveis 
Ravi and Ohenab So I passed on to my new sphere 
about Hew Tear’s Day 1852 My route lay through 
Amiitsai; the religious centre of the Sikhs, with its gilt 
temple islanded in a great tank I took my first lesson 
in Sikh doctrines, heaimg about the religious function 
of baptism by genuflexion at the piiest’s feet, and the 
secular ceremony of baptism by holding up the swoid 
I met the Sikh devotees, well known as martial monks, 
ivith their dark pointed beaids falling to the waist, 
and their turbans and waistbands of indigo and black, 
[juite bristling with burnished knives and daggeis At 
Lahore I noticed the city walls still intact, the two 
mosijues, one bearing the name of the Empeior, the 
other of the Vizier, the tomb of Eanjit Smg, the 
Lion ruler of the Panjab, and hnd by acioss the Ravi 
the mausoleum elected after the death of the Emperor 
Jehangir by his widow, the masterful and maitial 
Empress who had once been the Light of the Haiem 

Hot to these things, however romantic, weie my 
regards turned Eoi I had to meet the Panjab Board 
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of AdministiatiDn, at Lahors tlieii hBadijuaiteis This 
Boaid, wliicli was formed by Loid Dalhousie m 1B4D 
immediatsly after the annexation of the Panjabj con- 
sisted in 1B52 of the biotheiSj Sii Henry and Mi John 
Lawrence, and Mi (aftei wards Sii Eobert) Montgomeiy, 
Sir Hemy being the Piesident I was now to become 
conversant with the sentiments of my masters, and to 
be questioned by them as to what I had done or could 
do Instead of dieading, I couited such examination 
as the means of gaining a place in then estimation 
Thus I was, foi the second time, “ dancing before 
Heiod"' I was already acquainted with Mr John 
Lawrence and Mr Montgomeiy With Sir Heniy 
Lawrence I made my acquaintance for the fiist time in 
Ins Eesidency, a domed Moslem shiine adapted to 
Euiopean habitation He seemed to be more staid and 
resBived than I had expected But underneath his 
gravity theie existed a flashing spiiit and a burnmg 
zeal His thoughtful intelligence and deep culture 
made him a moie foimidable intenogatoi than any I 
had yet met Eespecting the politics of the Panjab, 
there was evidently some diffeience m policy and m 
sentiment between the two biotheis But Mr John 
Lawience loyally told me that such diffeience should be 
veiled from public view I learned that Loid Dalhousie 
had lequnedfrom the Boaid an account of then grand 
stewardship smce 1B49 The Boaid had a magnificent 
story to tell, only theie was a difficnlty in telling it 
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piDpeily, bBcau‘5e tliey had nobody at baud who could 
diaft a Eepuit likely to be acceptable to men with 
poweiful and independent minds, but with diveigent 
opinions 

I then Diossed the Eavi and took up the Settlement 
Once moiB I began to iide about an extensive countiy 
with all my might, oi lathei the might of my huises 
I was amazed at the vaiiety of physical conditions 
within my new juiisdiction Fust I enteied a wild 
countiy called the Bai '' This was not exactly a 
jungle, foi the soil was fiiable and theie was no undei- 
growth It was an mteiminable foiest of low tiees, 
ciDSsed with sandy biidle-ioads and dotted veiy spaisely 
with pastoial hamlets Then I enteied the iiiigated 
cultivation neai the base of the Himalaya The iiiiga- 
tion was fiom wells excavated deep below the suiface 
The watei was diawn up by huge wheels, to which 
numeious eaithen pitcheis weie attached These 
wheels^ by then i evolutions, caught the liquid fiom 
below and emptied it into the channels all lound The 
motive powBi was fiom bullocks iiaggmg an endless 
CDUi&B iDund and lound both day and mght The 
gyiations of the wheels made a harsh cieaking sonnd, 
which could howevBi be softened by distance The 
iBsonarSe fiom numbeiless wheels, at varying dis- 
tances, made a choius like that of insects humming and 
buzzing In my tents I was luUed to sleep by 
this paitially haimonised volume ol sound, and I was 
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giBeted by it again on tbe fiist moniBnt of waking 
at dawn 

Tbe bot season advanced, and I wiabad to do as 
mncb as possible out of doois before tbe lains should 
set m About the beginning of June, tbe beat uudei 
canvas was sucb tbat I remember touching the pole of 
my tent and withdrawing my hand hastily as if it had 
been in contact with hot non One morning, while 
thus m camp, I leceived a despatch fiom Mr John 
Lawienoe, intimating that the Boaid had decided to 
entiust me with the draftmg of then Eepoit, and 
diiectmg me to letuin at once to Lahore for that 
purpose That day I sent out relays of horses on the 
stages, as Lahore was eighty miles off In the cool of 
the next evenmg I started, and rode till midnight, once 
more under a favouiing moon I leated in a village 
and the next morning reached Lahore 

That was the most memorable night's ride in my 
life, f 01 it was big with my fate I was to sink oi SwinCi 
accoiding to my success, or otherwise, in this the most 
distinguished task that had as yet been committed to 
me Heietofoie my rapid progress and promotion had 
been in the regular and ordinary line — m a promment 
blanch no doubt, but still in line service Indeed I 
had been, fiom the first, anxious to serve in the^me, to 
bear my part in the lanks however hard, to put my 
hand to the plough and my shoulder to the wheel 
"Rnt thm Tipw task would take me quite out of the hue 
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auci placB me on a diffeient platform Aftei only foui 
yeais and a half sinco my entry on active woik, 1 was 
to he m the mnei confidence of the Board which vir- 
tually governed the countiy^ and was to come under the 
eye of the Groveinoi-Q-eneial This would lead to my 
being appointed Secietaiy to the Panjab Admmistia- 
tion^ if a vacancy could be found foi me If that could 
not be, still my havmg done such a woik as this Repoit 
would give me a status of which nothing could depiive 
me, and which must in some way oi other help me to 
rise higher It was with these unexpressed thoughts 
in my mind that I presented myself to my masters, the 
gieat tiiumviiate at Lahoie the capital 

I found that the Boaid, foi extiaoidmaiy affairs, 
delib elated in common, but had foi ordmary affaiis a 
division of labour among its Members Accoidingly I 
had for the prepaiation of the Bepoit to take in- 
sti notions from Sir Heniy Lawience legaiding the 
militaiy frontiei, the Native States, the pnbhc woiks — 
fxom Ml John Lawience regarding the Revenue and 
the Finance in all their blanches — ^fiom Mr Mont- 
gomeiy regardmg the couits of Justice, the police and 
prisons I drafted my chapteis according to these 
general dii actions, submitting the draft of each chapter 
to the Member in charge, which, after his emendations, 
was circulated among the other Membeis Theie was 
one exception, namely this, that Mr John Lawience 
himself drafted the passages which related to the land 
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iBYenuB Foi the geneial iBhcription of the Panjab, I 
made tlie diaffc fioni my own knowledge, and ciiculated 
that to all the Memheis In leapect to the Public 
Woiks, that It), the canals of iiiigation, the tiunk loads, 
and the civil buildings, I was in communication mth 
ColDnel Eobeit Napiei, afteiwaids Loid Napiei of 
Magdala I then foimed with him a fiiendship which 
lasted thiough life At this time also I met Lieutenant 
(afteiwaids Sii Alexandei) Tayloi, who was carijrmg on 
the G-iand Tiunk Load fiom the Eastern confines of the 
Pan]ab to the Indus at Attock This special and 
additional woik of mine was kept apait fiom the 
Secietaiiat of the Boaid, as another ofidcer was aheady 
the Secretaiy It occupied me foi fully two months 

The Eepoit, when submitted to Loid Dalhousie, 
lecBived the highest commendation fiom him, which 
was by itself the guerdon of success It was soon 
pubhshed, and then excited much public comment I 
neithei leceived nor expected any reward whatever at 
the time, not even any ofidcial acknowledgment of my 
labour — as my whole eneigy was at the disposal of 
the Boaid But I remamed on the best possible 
terms with the Members of the Boaid, and I felt 
my position to he such that something good must 
sooner or latei befall me 

In the autumn I leturned to my Settlement woik 
in the mteiior, and pressed it on till the end of the 
year At Ohiistmas I had a hiief sojourn at Lahoie 
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In those few days I was enthusiastic enough to stay up 
all night in oiiei to lead “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” at a 
single sitting Eaily in the new yeai, 1853, my second 
son, Heniy, was boin , and then I letuined to my tents 
and pioceeded with the Settlement Soon a fiesh 
summons came fiom Lahoie and this time I was to 
take Ml Montgomeiy’s instiuctions legaidmg the 
piepaiation of a Civil Code foi the Panjab This was 
an additional distinction for me, and it consolidated the 
position I had alieady acquiied with the Board In 
this diaft Code I was diiected to embody all the main 
piinciples of Hindu and Mahomedan law, and lules of 
piocedme suitable foi the Punjab Bveiy assistance 
was placed at my disposal, and after intense study, I 
succeeded in getting the diaft into shape to the satis- 
faction of my employers 

But now the days of the histoiic Board were 
numbeied I was still at Lahoie when news came, like 
a holt from the sky, that Sir Heniy Lawience had 
accepted a high appointment in anothei pait of India, 
that Ml John Lawrence was to be Chief Commissioner 
as head of a new Admmistiation for the Panjah, and 
that Mr Montgomeiy was to be vutually Chief Justice 
undei the name of Judicial Commissionei I diove 
over at once to Sir Henry’s house, the Eesidency, to 
verify the mtelligence I found const eination leignmg 
there among his immediate friends lespecting this un- 
lookedfoi change Many careeis were suddenly checked 
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and many hopes hlastei I felt that a man of genius 
was depaitmg fiom us But I lejoicei that my two 
pations, Ml John Lawience and Mi Montgomeiy, 
weie lemaming 

I then revBited to my Settlement in the interioi 
with paidonable piiie aftei my achievements at Lahoie 
Soon the utmost giief was excited hy the news of the 
sudden and untimely death of Mi Thomas on^ the 
liiButenant-GlDvernDi, my eailiest pation Early in the 
autumn, fiom exposuie to malaria m the execution of 
my duty, I caught a fevei which flew to my ovei- 
wiDught hiain Soon lecoveiing, I joined my wife at 
Mmiee, between the Jhelum and the Indus, which had 
now become the health-resoit of the Western Panjah 
The countiy round there was undei my old fiiend Mi 
Edward Thornton At this time I saw him soiely 
tried by fanatical insurgents fiom tbe wild fiontiei 
neai us We were all mountmg guard and standing to 
aims dining the night The next day Mi Thointon, 
at the head of his police, leceived a shot in the neck 
from a bullet, hut escaped without any giave injury 
He suppiBssed the rising stoim, but the episode 
reminded me, though indeed I baldly needed such 
reminding, of the risks that ever beset our powei in the 
East Heie we were, amidst the most diligent woik of 
peace, and yet amidst the alaims of armed tmhulence 
I heeded but shghtly the noble scenery around me, 
being anxious to return to my Settlement I only 
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noted the snowy peaks, on the other side ot which lay 
the Vale of Cashmeie 

Contmning my Settlement during the wintei months, 
I was m my tents eaily in IS 54 when my thoughts 
weiB diVBitei afiesh hy a suggestion fiom the Noith- 
Western Pi evinces Poi a letter came fiom my old 
fiiendi Ml William Muii, with an offei fiom the new 
Lieutenant-Groveinor Mi Colvin, of the Eegisteishipj 
viitually the Secretaiyship, to the Suddei oi chief 
Court of those Piovinces This was foi me a hiilliant 
offei, and I ohtamed Mi John Lawience's kind pei- 
mission to accept it I attiihuted it paitly to the 
effoits made hy me in fiaming the Civil Code imdei 
Mr Montgomery But Loid Dalhousie foibade my 
leaving the Panjah, and diiectei that some fuithei 
piovision should he made for me theie His Loiiship 
was so good as to say that the public sbividb in the 
Pan]ab would suffer hy my departuie Mr John 
Lawience kindly declared himself to be only too willing 
to make some fiesh aiiangement for me So I was 
promoted a giade m the Seivice, and placed at the head 
of the Q-oojeiat distiict between the iiveis Chenah and 
Jhelnm, m full magisteiial and fiscal chaige, together 
with the Settlement of that distuct — givmg up my 
Settlement woik, now fai advanced, between the Eavi 
and the Chenah This union of the two chaiges, that 
of the district and that of the Settlement, in me was a 
thing in those days unpiecedented, and I was to legard 
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it as an lionoui Thus I was still in the oidmary line, 
and matteis had not turned out accoiding to my just 
espectationa But it was not in my natme to he dis- 
contented; and I loved an active command 

So I Glossed the mighty Chenah at low water in the 
early spiing hy a bridge of boats and enteied on my 
pastures new My station at Q-oojerat was close to the 
field of Loid &ough's clowning victoiy OVBI the Silrhs 
Before the hot weather set in, I lode louni, accoiding 
to my custom, and visited the low lange of hills ovei- 
lookmg the Jhelum — the scene m the eldei time of the 
fight between Alexandei the Q-ieat and Poius, and 
lecently of the battle neai Chilhanwala Soon I be- 
came (juite absorbed in my executive woik, and foi the 
moment had no thought beyond it 

But one Saturday morning in the lainy season, once 
moie and foi the thud time, a fateful summons came 
fiom Lahore This was a letter fiom Mi John 
Lawrence, informing me that the Secietaiy — Mi 
Melvill — had died the night previously, and duecting 
me to proceed at once and take his place at Lahoie 
The next day I lead the Sunday piayeis foi the last 
time to some half dozen persons collected in my Couit- 
house Yeiy eaily on Monday morning I lode down 
to the rivei bank, where a boat witb my luggage was 
leady to take me across But tbe Chenab was no 
longer a definite stream, crossed by a budge of boats, 
as when I had last seen it Now it was in full flood, 
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SBT0ial miles bioad, with whiilmg cuiiBiits The 
gallant boatmen plied then task fiom mom to eve in 
one of the longest days of the yeai The glaie, and 
the refiacted sunlight fiom the watei, leddened and 
bhsteied my face “When I again stood on fei^a pma 
I bade £ai swell foi evei to distiict woik, and felt that I 
had SBived my appi enticeship foi highei employ 

On my joyful meeting with Mi John Lawrence at 
Lahoie, he leceived me in a chaiacteiistie way He 
said that he would always be glad of my opinion^ and 
of my pen to defend di expound his pohoy But the 
pohcy must be his alone, and not mine at all My day, 
he Inndly assuied me, would come thereaftei , eveiy 
oreatuiB must have its day, and the pieaent day was 
his • In tiutli we suited each othei to peifection, and 
theie was a thoiough undeistandmg between us With 
him I was the S[juaiB man m the squaia place I had 
the piactical knowledge on the one hand, and the 
hteiaiy tiainmg on the othei, which he leijuned A 
son could not have served a fathei more willingly than 
I did him I had come to his sbiyicb m the nick of 
time Soon aftei my airival he had an attack in the 
head, which laid the foundation of fuither mischief I 
stood by his bedside, as he lay exciuciated with head- 
ache He whispered to me that he felt as if a Eaksha 
(demon of Hindu mythology) was plodding his biain 
with a led-hot tiident Cold-watei douches leheved 
him, but for days he lay piostiated When he grew 
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iDBttBi, I toli him, at his hedside, by way of le- 
assuiance, that all the business was in a foiwaii state 
Even in sickness, howevei, he was mindful of his own 
lesponsibility He at once expiessei a hope that I was 
not issuing any older of unpoitance which had not le- 
cBived his authority He journeyed to Muiree, and, m 
the mountain climate, soon lecoveied up to a ceifcam 
pomt 

My fiist important business was to piepaie the 
Second Panjab Eepoit, and this time I had only one 
mastei to seive But Mr Lawience himself wiote 
that poition which related to the Land revenue Then 
for some months oui woik went on without let, hitch 
or fiiction, with that smoothness which comes fiom 
absolute accoid between the Chief and his henchman 
In Older that I might be posted up in his views, he 
would almost daily write to me a letter on his general 
policy Those weie days of leally strong admimstia- 
tion My Chief would be unstinting in piaise of those 
who did well, and they were legion But he would he 
unsparing in blame of those who deserved it, and if I 
did not wiite the diafk despatch strongly enough, he 
would make me lewrite it with gieater strength I 
was to see and meet everyone who had business with 
the Admimstiation I was careful to suppress my own 
pBisonality, always keeping to the front the authority 
of my Chief It was haid foi me, as the light hand 
man of such a Chief, to prevent jealousy among the 
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Dutside woili heie and tliBie Still I stiove to be 
Donciliatoiy towaids them alb tiusting to him to vindi- 
cate me if I should he attacked foi writing that which 
he had bidden me to wiite The only difficulty I can 
remembei was in this wise When we weie together, 
he was fond of calling me to his study aftei bieakfast 
and instiucting me fully as to several despatches on big 
subjects that weie to he diafted I was only too glad 
to piBpaiB such despatches, but peihaps I could not do 
so that day, oi even the next day, having a mass of 
cuiient and uigent affaiis to dispose of On the 
following morning peihaps he, having in the mean- 
while been thinking of other matteis, would ask me 
whethei these despatches were leady The stiess m- 
Dieased when we weie on the wmtei’s maich in tents, 
and when I had to use long before dawn and wiite by 
candlehght, well wiapped up in the fiosty air — so as to 
have some woik off my hands befoie he and I mounted 
DUi hoiSBs at suniisB Lookmg back acioss the gulf of 
time, I desire to say my veiy best of him , foi no man 
could have been kmdei to me than he was 

When the eleotiic telegiaph was opened between 
Calcutta and the Panjah, my duty was to leceive the 
first message that came to Lahoie I watched the 
vibiations of the needle as each woid was bemg spelt 
out by the telegraphist It was intelligence fiom the 
Crimea that was being telegraphed. In hieathless 
suspense I saw the needle tell ns woid by word the 
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summaiy of the battle of the Alma This leally was 
foi m3 a wondious B^penence 

Latei on I was with Mi Lawience on an 
elsphant witnessing the illiimination of Lahoie in 
honour of the taking of Sebastopol We noticed the 
faces of the ciowd stnroiinding uSj and he told me 
that he lead in them the expiession of genuine delight 
Once too I went with him and his yonngest 
bi other Richard — afteiwaids Greneial — to visit the 
SoveiBign of the Jammu State, Grolab Sing who had 
playsd a well-known pait after the fiist Sikh wai, and 
whose dominion had been enlaiged on the lecommend- 
ation of Sii Henry Lawience Grolab Sing had all the 
mellifluous speech and the lefined mannei of a high-hoin 
Rajput I heard him say, looking at Richaid — '' I see 
in youi countenance the miiioi and image of your 
biothei Henry and my heait is full to oveiflowing 

Early in 1855, in the heyday of my success, a 
calamity overtook me Aftei the biith of my daughtei, 
Edith, my wife died The suddenness of the shock 
mtensified the grief Unable to hear the honse of death 
that night, I had a tent pitched foi me in the garden, 
hoping for sleep but I passed a sleepless night My 
HativB valet must have sat hy me thiough the houis of 
vigd, for I oveihead him say to the othei servants m 
the morning that his mastei had not slept at all Aftei 
the funeial I betook myself to Mi Lawience’s house — 
the Residency where Sir Henry had lived — and shut 
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myself up f di a few days in meditatiDii The lespite 
was, however, shoit foi I was lou&ed to attend to public 
affaiis that would hiook no delay I aiiangei foi the 
]ouinBy of my thiee motheileas childien to England, 
and then joined Mi Lawience at Munee m the 
summei Of an evening, aftei the day’s woik had been 
done, I used to lead out to him the novels of Walter 
Scott The Himalayan sceneiy bungs solace to the 
soirow-stiicken , and in that summei I le&umed 
practice with my pencil and biush, my landscape art 
having somewhat fallen into desuetude while I had 
been masteiing my aiduous profession 

Thioughout 1855 Mi Lawrence’s Admimstiation 
piDspeied exceedingly TJndei Ins direction I became 
veised in the lOugh tiansactions with the wild tribes on 
the Tians-Indus fiontier, the relations with the Native 
States greatei and lessei, the canals for iiiigation, the 
trunk roads, the samtaiy improvements, the schemes 
for navigating the Five Briveis, the mtioiuction of 
veinaculai education, the prison discipline — in shoit, 
everything that pertained to a Piovince that was to be 
in the van and forefront of piogiess 

At that time I had my fiist lesson in epidemic 
disease I was honoiaiy member of the mess of the 81st 
Regiment, at Meean Meei near Lahore, commanded 
by Colonel (now Greneial) Eennxe Suddenly cholera — 
an enemy who we fondly hoped would never cross 
the Satlej — appeared among the European soldiers with 
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deadly effect Thence it spiead to the Civil Station 
and the city of Lahore Though quite well myself, 
I expeiienced the sensation of rising each day and 
wondering whethei it would he the last — of despatch- 
ing laige affairs and reflecting whethei they would 
he the final ones The mental effect was seveie at 
fiist, hut I quickly became accustomed to a discipline 
most wholesome It was the same with those around 
me, for the Anglo-Indian community hole this crucial 
trial to the neives with exemplary calmness and pi esence 
of mind 

Eaily in 1866 Mi Lawience visited Lord Dal- 
housie m Calcutta before His Loidship’s depaituie 
foi England, and returned to Lahore as Sii John 
Soon afteiwaids Lord Dalhousie sent a lequest that 
I should piepaie a Eepoit foi the use of the Grovein- 
ment of India legaiding our opeiations, militaiy and 
political, on the Tians-Indus frontier, oui aimed in- 
teiposition, DUi measuies of pacification I foithwith 
undertook the task, the peifoimance of which was 
indeed an honour, and Lord Dalhousie sent a heaity 
acknowledgment officially Before making ovei chaige 
to his successor Loid Canning, he wiote me a farewell 
note which I have ever tieasuied 

Duiing tins yeai I leceived such accounts of my 
father’s health — which had been faihng since 1852 — as 
induced me to take six months’ leave to England in 
ordei to see him Before my depaituie I was honouied 
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by an official Isttei fiom Sii John Lawiencc coucbei in 
teims of the strongest commendation An official lettei 
from a Chief to his Sscretaiy was nnusnal, but he 
desiied to place on lecoid his sentiments regaidmg me 
In the autumn I staitei fiom Lahoie m good health 
foi Calcutta, but on my way I caught a fevei, probably 
fiom ti a veiling in the night an at that malanous 
season This relentless foe puisued me for all the 
lest of my jomney, delaying me grievously duiing 
the loute 

I managed howevei to visit Delhi in oidei to 
contemplate that impeiial city m its wealth and 
beauty little di earning of the awful tiagedy that was 
to be acted theie within a twelvemonth I delighted 
in the many-colouied bazaais — the thiongs in the 
streets — the gay occupants of tbe balconies — ^the mixed 
sounds of a busy and cheerful multitude — the palatial 
institutions — the Jama mosque, indeed the queen- 
mosque of A^ia — the Mogul palace oveilookmg the 
Jamna water 

From Delhi the hoise tiansit was lapii as befoie 
to Benaies by the Griand Tiunk Eoai I was thankful 
to find that beyond Benares the ciawlmg pace of the 
palanquins was a sonow of the past, and that the 
Tiunk Road was now continued to Eaniganj, distant 
a bundled miles and moie from Calcutta At Raniganj 
I saw*, for the first time in India, a lailway tiain , aftei 
the lapse of yeais it seems strange to recall the cuiiosity 
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With, which I legaiiBii its rnDvements But I felt that 
faince my depaituie fiom Calcutta just nine yeais befoie 
a new eia had heen ushered into India by the non 
hoiSB Befoie entering the capital, I halted at Seiam- 
poiB famous fiom its association with the Baptist 
Mission and the caieei of Maishman Theie I was 
hospitably enteitamed by Mi Meiedith Townsend the 
Editor of “ The Eriend of India/' a weekly papei then 
the most mfluential oigan of pubhc opinion in India 
He had on diveis occasions afforded consistent support 
to the Panjab Administration I deiived mental re- 
freshment from his conveisation, marked as it was by 
thoughtful oiigmality and vigoious expression 

After anivmg at Calcutta I was invited to Baiiack- 
poie by Lord Cannmg I was presented to Lady 
Canning, the most gifted Englishwoman that had ever 
landed in India I could not then foresee what a 
dominant inflaence would be exercised on my futuie 
career by the acq^uaintance mth His Lordship which 
was thus beginnmg I was struck at first sight by 
the SocratiB method of ent^uiiy which he adopted in 
conversing with me, and then by his hesitancy m 
forming conclusions I did not imagine that he was 
about to pass through one of the most fiery furnaces 
into which a statesman had ever been cast At that 
time there was not the famtest sound of warning, 
not the shghtest breath of suspicion, regarding the 
storm that was eie long to burst over India I then 
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sailed for Eng-land, and it was not till neai the dose 
□f 1856 that, aftei beholding weathei effects of the 
giandest kind in the stiait of Bonifacio between Coisica 
and Sardinia — I landed at MaiseiUes The New Yeai’s 
Day of 1857 was being meiiily celebrated in Pans, 
when the tiaiu earned me on towaids my ancestial 
home in Woicesteishiie 



CHAPTEE VI 

(1857-0 )— TIME AETER THE MUTINIES 

Tour in Itilj — News of tbs Mntmiea m Inilii — Koturn to London — E,Btum to 
Calcutta — Meot Lord Canning at Allahabid — Rajom Sii John La'wrsncQ at 
Lalhi — Tha Ex- King of DbIIli — ^E evert to Lahore — Apprehenaiona le- 
gardmg temper of Panjahi troops — Maich. to Peshawui — Sir John 
Lawrence reads out Q,UBBn’s pioclamation on tha Ciown aasunung- direct 
government of India — ^He la appointed the fiiat Liaut 0 nant-GrD\emoi of the 
Pan^ah — Hia departure for England — Ha la aucceedei by Su Eoherb 
Montgomery — am appointed Commissioner of the Lahore Dmaion — The 
EuropedJi foices of the late East India Company — Moslem fanaticiam at 
Lahoic — ^My fir'^t visit to Cashmeie — Sikh, treason at Lahore — ^My lelations 
with, tho Natives — James Wilson the Economist visits Lahore — My 
appointment on the financial of the Grovemmant of India — ^Departura 
fiom the Pan] ah for Dalcutta 

TV /TT letum horns in Januaiy 1857, aftsi an absencs 
of nine eventful yeais, did not affoid ms the 
happinsss which might oidmaiily be expected Foi my 
fathei had become much changed fiom illness , the 
conversational powei, the cuiiosity foi knowledge, were 
abated I had come hack with a new woild in my 
head, hut the person to whom, above all otheis, I 
wished to tell my story was no longer able to heai 
it. My own health, too, was foi a time so much 
shaken that I had to change my six months' leave 
to a year imdei medical authority My two sons 
weiB being educated under the ancestial loof 
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la the spiing I unieitook, £oi the first time in my 
life^ a CDntiaental toui, taking two unmariiei sisteis 
with me The Alpine lange had not then been 
tunnelled, so wa ciossed Mont Cenis by diligence 
in a snow-storm on oui way to Morence to meet a 
maiiiei sistei and hei husband, Captain and Mis 
Tennant The meetmg, which was to haye been 
]Dyou5, was turned to soriow, as we found Mis Tennant 
dying fiom fever Aftei an mteival, we lesumed 
our torn foi the summei But I heard disquieting 
repoits of the Mutinies occuriing among the Native 
sepoys in India, followed by the news of the capture 
of Delhi by the lebels and the pioclamation of a new 
Mogul Empire Eeturning immediately to London, 
by the St Grothaid Pass (again m a snow-storm), 
I lepoited myself at the India Office for oiders as 
to whether all officers on leave weie to lejoin then 
posts in India I was diiected to await further in- 
structions The latest news showed that the com- 
munication between Calcutta and the Panjab was 
entirely cut oflF by the lebellion So it would be 
at piesent impossible for me to rejoin my post I 
then made acquaintance with John Stuarfc Mill, the 
authoi and philosopher, who was an honoured Secretary 
at the East India Company's headquarteis, and was 
conducting their correspondence with Her Majesty's 
Groveinment I also had some important conversations 
" with Sir John Kaye the author, who aftei wards wrote 
a 
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the first pajt of the Histoiy of the MutiniBS I dined 
with Mr John Maibhman m Kensington Palace Grai- 
dens, and mentioned all I had leeently seen at Seiam- 
poiB j he had been and still was, engaged in his 
historical woiks I had some notewoithy conveisation 
with Ml (after waids Sir William) Andiew the pioneei 
of railway enterprise in the Indus Valley To aggia- 
Yate my doubts as to what I ought to do, the fever 
returned, so I was medically forbidden to un del take the 
voyage to India during the monsoon season All this 
was to me the most utter disappointment I could have 
met with I grieved at the thought, how I might have 
helped Sii John Lawrence at such a time, and how I 
was missing priDeless opportunities by this enforced 
absence Meanwhile the crisis of the Mutinies was 
sharp and short The extremity was surmounted 
by the recapture of Delhi The reinforcements of 
European tioops, aiiivmg fast, placed the Indian 
Empue beyond the reach of fatal danger 

I paid my respects to Lord Dalhousie, then so- 
jouinmg at Malvern near my home, and His Lordship 
received me with all the old kmdness I had not 
seen him since he entertamed me at Simla just six 
years before The mterval was not long, but withm 
it he had become — lieu quantum nmtatus ah illo Hectors 
I grieved to see how the once fresh, dominant aspect 
had been effaced by noble care, gigantic labour, and 
cankeimg disease The voice alone reminded me of 
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his foimei self Oai conveisation fell upon the 
Mutinies, and he spoke fieely aeg-aiding the events 
But when I ventuied to touch on the possible causes, 
he lapsed into leticence and leserve Taking* my 
leave, I was conscious that it was a last faiewell, foi 
evidently his end could not be far off 

I renewed my fiiendship with Sir Chailes Trevelyan, 
and was by him intioduced to his wife, tile sistei of 
Macaulay By him too I was taken to dine q[uietly 
with the gieat historian, and that was, indeed a 
memorable evening Macaulay gave me in cleai iing- 
ing tones, and with the most biiUiant fluency, a spoken 
essay on the cuiient events of the Mutinies Then I, 
having iBcently been touiing in Italy, ventuied to ask 
his opinion on seveial chaiacteis in the Italian middle 
ages I was amazed at the leadmess of his know- 
ledge , hut he warned me that he was speaking off- 
hand, without having lefieshed his memoiy with the 
auth Duties 

Though not yet lestored to full health, I 
staited on my letuin to ludia reckoning that, by 
the time I airived there, communication between Cal- 
cutta and the Panjab would he reopened enough foi 
me to iBjoin Su John Lawience somehow A fuithei 
stroke of ill-luck befell me, inasmuch as I was detained 
-a fortmght at Oauo by the hieakiown of the steamship 
that was to cairy us from Suez onwards There was 
nothing for it but to utilise the inteival I had 
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advanced in my landscape painting by study and lessons 
duiing my i scent stay m England So I sketched 
the Nile valley from the Cano citadel, and camped 
out in the deseit in oidei to depict the seveial groups 
of Pyiamids The fateful ysai of 1857 was diawing 
towards its close when I leached India 

At Calcutta I found that Loid Canning had gone 
up country I was demi-Dfidcially infoimed that the 
Groveinment of India contemplated employing me 
under themselves direct Accoidingly I journeyed to 
Benaies, not as I had tiavelled thithei ten yeais 
previously in a palanq^uin with snail-like pace, hut 
foi the fiist pait by lailway and then by hoise-vans 
Thence I was diiven q^uickly to Allahabad the new 
headijuarteis of the Noith-Westein Piovinces 

At Allahabad I waited on Loid Canning m oidei to 
learn whether he had any special oideis to give me 
He apparently had contemplated employing me under 
hunselE But he had first lefeiied to Sn John Lawrence 
who had replied by telegiaph that my services weie 
needed in the Panjab His Lordship showed me the 
telegiam, and that decided my course It would have 
been promotion for me to come directly undei the 
Groveinoi -Q-eneral in Council Still I was glad to 
return to the side of my old Chief who, since we 
parted, had won deathless fame I dined and spent 
the evening with Lord Canning in his tents He 
was like the ship-captain who had just weathered a 
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teiiific cyelone Evidently lie had grown niucli in 
statuiB as a inLei sinse we had last met some fifteen 
months befoie His health, so fai fiom sutfeiing-, 
had appaiently been braced 

The next morning I tiavellei to Cawnpoie, not 
as befoie by hoise-van, but by railway, and ahghted 
in the camp of the Commandei -in- Chief Sii Cohn 
Campbell — aftciwaids Loid Clyde He was then 
oiganismg his foices foi the final advance against 
Lucknow I dined and spent the evenmg with him 
in his tents , and he gave me his views on vaiious 
points of war and pohcy which I to tiansmit 
to Sii John Lawience I had ]ust time to see the 
baiiack wheie the Euiopeans had held out against 
the mutmeeis, the iivei bank whence thejiebels had 
filed into the boats laden with defenceless fugitives 
women and childien, the Well into which the bodies 
had been flung after the massacie — then bucked up, 
but now surmounted by a maible angel as a monument 
The following day I staited foi Delhi, having 
as yet noticed but httle tiace of the convulsion during 
the mrnus miiahili^ just over But now I was to 
tiavel along the Giand Trunk Road by mihtary tiansit 
under the Quaitei-Master-Geneial of the Aimy. This 
tiansit was foi militaiy ofldceis only . but an exception 
was made in my favoui The safety of the passage 
could not be assuied, and the passengei would go 
aimed Listening attentively I could catch the sound 
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o£ cannonading across the Granges The gieat road 
well lememheied hy me, as thronged with commeicial 
traffic to and fio, was now deserted The caiavanaeiais 
had no wayfaiers, and nothing was to he seen save 
militaiy posts at intervals But the gieen crops which 
I had admiied when passing up, just six years pre- 
viously, were now again springing up in the fields 
as before Happily the villages had not been de- 
vastated hy fire and sword Even the Settlement 
Eecoids, forming the best monument of British, rule, 
had been preserved, for although the oiigmals had 
been destioyed at the Civil Stations hy the rebels or 
mutineers, the copies had been kept in the villages 
by the hereditary Village Accountants I pushed on 
through the night, without sleep, as prudence de- 
manded that I sliould keep my vigils The next 
day I was thankful to reach the Jamna bank and 
to cross the iivei by a budge of boats — ^now super- 
seded by a railway viaduct — ^with the Mogul Palace 
and the walls of Delhi right in front of me The 
territory and city of Delhi had previously belonged 
to the Horth-Westein Provinces, but, since the re- 
capture of the city, had been tiansfeiied to the Panjah 
Admmistration 

Thus I found Sir John Lawrence on horseback 
mspeetmg his new charge He gave me the hos- 
pitality of his camp which was pitched just outside 
the Cashmeie gate — the recent scene of Bntish 
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lieioism I then lesumei charge of the Secretaiyship 
Sii John seemed hettei in health and stiength than 
when I had left him in time of peace The flush, 
the glow, the excitement of success weie upon him 
The cDUsciousneas of immense achievements, the 
tiiumph almost wiestei fiom destiny, had hiaced him 
up In the inner recess of his tent he spoke to 
me devoutly of the piovidential deliveiance fiom the 
veiy jaws of destiuction He told me that eveiything 
had been staked by him foi the le capture of Delhi, that 
he had pouied out his last diop, and gleaned his last 
blade, foi this object 

Passing under the Oashmeie gate fleshly iiddled 
with cannon-shots, I enteied the Imperial city Nevei 
befoiB 01 since have I witnessed such a change in 
any locality as that which had heie supeivened duiing 
the yeai and a half which had elapsed smce my last visit 
Grone weie the many-colouied hazaais — vanished were 
the throngs in the streets and the gay occupants of the 
halconies — silent was the hum of a busy and cheeiful 
multitude — extinguished was the light that spimgs fi om 
a mass of humanity in happy movement A melancholy 
desolation blooded over the hioad stieets and avenues 
A few inhabitants peeied at us through the half-closed 
doois The public buildings — once crowded with 
students, suitors, agents, officials, witnesses, hut now 
with windows daikened — weie as houses of mourning 
The Jama Mosque one of the world’s wondeis, having 
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beBD. desBDiated for Moslem functions^ was now a 
temporary banack foi Sikh tioops and no fact could 
be moie elog[UBnt than this The Palace of the Moguls 
was now a Biitish stionghold 

In Sii John Lawienco’s camp at this time I had 
the extieme advantage of the companionship of Greneial 
(afteiwaids Sir Neville) Chamberlam, who entei tamed 
me with animated talk on the lecent events befoie 
Delhi — quQiiim pms magna fmf Without at all un- 
dertaking to lepioduce his valuable opimons, I may 
iBcall some of the impiessions I leceived The foiti- 
fications of Delhi, having been repaiied, oi partially 
lebuilt, by ourselves, proved too hard for ms to le- 
captuie with the force and the means which we had 
at first The mutmeeis inside the city not only 
defended the walls and bastions well against such 
attacks as we weie able to make, but also haiiied 
us with frequent sallies The decisive time was when 
the siege-tiain came up from the Punjab, wheiewith 
to bleach these fortifications m piepaiation foi a final 
assault Naturally the mutmeeis made an eflfoit to 
stop the arrival of the siegB-tiam This effort of 
theiis was checked by Greneial John Nicholson wading 
with his men through a flooded swamp — a signal 
feat of aims I was shown the spot, in a nairow 
street within Delhi, wheie Nicholson feh moi tally 
wounded I heard accounts of his dying words — 
his firm behef in fntuiity — his humble hope of meicy 
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and happiness heieaftei I found that Sii John 
Lawrence legaided him as a leal heio — fit foi a niche 
in the Biitish Walhalla I was also told of the 
neive and steadiness with which Lieutenant (aftei- 
waids Sii Ale^andei) Tayloi placed his batteries in 
fiont of the Cashmeie gate befoie the final assault 
upon Delhi I undeistood that, in the evening before 
that assault, Nicholson came from his loiinds home 
to his tent and said — have now made all my dis- 
positions — I shall get my bath and my dinuei — and 
if I outlive to-moiiDW morning, I shall let the world 
know who helped to take Delhi I believed that 
these wolds had lefeience to Alexandei Tayloi 

Among my fiist duties was the examination of 
veinaculai papeis, captuied aftei the lecent opeiations 
and supposed to be tieasonable I found lepoits, 
wiitten by Mahomedan fanatics to then co-ieligiomsts, 
desciibing the downfall of the Biitish powei It 
was the suddenness of the catastiophe that impiessed 
them, and this impiession was set foith in Oiiental 
imageiy fai moie giaphic than that which would be 
employed m any European language The spiiit of 
fanaticism peivading these letteis was as a fieiy bieath 
I had befoie me the papeis discoveied in the cabinet 
of the ex-King of Delhi and in the office of his mimstei, 
aftei then hasty flight from the palace Many documents 
boie his signatuie oi his annotations, and he had quite 
acted his part when placed at the head of a levolution 
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THbil I had to visit the ex-Xing himsBlf, the last 
of the MogulSj now a prisoner in the Palace He 
was seated on a lUg in a marble hall, neivous, almost 
faemblmg, and counting beads Watching his chiselled 
features and classic profile — lemembeiing that he was 
the lineal descendant of the Mogul Empeiois — I was 
moved by the sight of fallen greatness I accosted 
him in courtly Urdu, that being pai eDcelleno^ the 
language of Delhi He replied with an an of sublime 
indifEeience, but I had to rouse him from his non- 
chalance I was the bearer to him of a stem message 
from Sir John Lawrence, namely this that he was 
to be tried for his life, on the charge of having 
ordered or sanctioned the muidei of many European 
ladies and gentlemen on oi about the 11th of May 
1857, that he might reserve his defence, but that 
anythmg he might say to me would he taken down 
and might be used against him He did, nevertheless, 
enter into some conversation with me, for undeineath 
his febrile excitability there lay prudence and sagacity 
The sum of his statement was this that the headship of 
the revolution was forced upon him by men who soon 
passed beyond his control, but about the murders he 
was reticent 

Just before leaving Delhi Sir John Lawrence had 
been displeased at the harshness with which some 
of the Magistrates were dealing with persons accused 
of comphcity in the recent rebelhon He consequently 
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cauaed me to write some stimgent letteis dil this 
subject When we set out from Delhi; he was diiving 
me in his gig One of the Magistiates, who had 
been thus addressed hy me, lode up and pioceeded 
with us foi some little distance, strongly complaining 
to him of the letter which Ins Secretary had sent 
out The effect was laughahle, foi I the Seeietaiy 
was theiB seated hy the side of my Chief Sii John 
vindicated me, and said that the lettei had been wiitten 
by his direction in severe terms because the occasion 
demanded seventy 

On Dui way to Lahore I was badly hurt by my^* 
horse leaiing upright, and then falling backwaids with 
me under him I was able to work at my desk, 
however, and duiing the march I drafted, undei Sir 
John Lawrence's directions, the despatch regarding 
Christianity in India, which afteiwaids attracted much 
notice m England In that despatch was included 
the phrase that — before the Native world, Chiistian 
thmgs should be done in a Christian way Sii John 
had always been a leligious man, and lecently he 
had been so impressed by our providential deliverance 
fiom national peril, that he set before us all an example 
of devout thankfulness 

At Lahore, I had to diaft from verbal instructions, 
as well as from notes and memoranda, Su John's 
Keport for the Q-overnoi-Greneial on the Mutinies m 
the Panjab, together with an analysis of the causes 
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In his view the one gieat caiihe was this that the 
propDitiDiL of the Sepoys to the white soldieiy had 
been vastly too gieat^ and that conseijneutly the sense 
of powei induced the Sepoy tioops to levolt on the 
first piovDcation I heaid him lepeatedly use the 
wolds — ^the sense of power — as expiessing the senti- 
mentj the motive foice, which diove the mutinously 
disposed men to madness 

At this time I saw, to my gieat advantage, very 
much of Ml E N Oust, who held high employ 
He was one of the most accomplished men in the 
Civil piofession I evei met He has subsequently 
become eminent in the fuitheiance of Missionaiy en- 
teipiise and leligious woik 

Sii Eobert Montgomery havmg been appointed 
Chief Commissionei of Oudh, telegiaphed to Sii John 
Lawience asking for my seivices foi six months to 
help in leoiganising that Piovince This was foi 
me a tempting ofFei , but as Six John Lawience was 
not willing to pait with me, I would not leave him 
I thus missed seiving in Oudh, and oddly enough 
it is the only Piovince of Biitish India in which 
I have never seived 

The Panjabi tioops, Sikh and Moslem, had been 
employed to help us in suppressing the Sepoy mutiny 
and the Hindustani levolt They began to say that 
having re-established the British dominion, they might 
as well set up a dominion of their own Dming 
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the summBr Su John LawiencB discovBrei that some 
of these iB^iments, laiSBcl m the Panjah foi the re- 
capture of Delhi, and afteiwaids employed with dis- 
tinction in Oudh, had actually foimed some tieasonahle 
designs, vague at first peihaps but still dangerous 
in tendency Theie were known to he I^ative officeis 
among them, men of influence who might lead a 
movement The dangei was enhanced by the fact 
that, having letuined to the Panjah, these tioops weie 
serving on the Trans -Indus fiontiei The appie- 
hension became so positive that a movable column 
of Euiopean tioops was despatched fiom Lahore to 
that pait of the Fiontier which was i emote fiom 
the centiBS of European stiength In consequence 
of all this I was mstiucted at Lahore to secietly 
intercept letters addressed to suspected tioops Al- 
though no letter of a giavely compiomiamg character 
was thus found, yet seveial letters touchmg on tieason- 
able eventualities came undei my eye Some of oui 
loyal Natives on the fiontiei adopted the questionable 
device of sendmg a feigned letter of treason to see 
whether it elicited any response This was inteicepted 
by me and letuined to the astonished sender 

Late m the autumn I joined Sir John Lawrence 
in campj and marched with him to Peshawm Oui 
route crossed the Indus at Attack by a bridge of 
boats under the guns of a fi owning fortiess, near the 
point where the nver is now spanned by a railway 
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Viaduct This is the most renowned rivei- crossing- 
in India, peihaps in all Asia Heie Alexandei the 
Grieat, and diveis conijueiois before him oi after him, 
have Glossed sometimes in the excitement of momentous 
enteipiisB, sometimes m the depiession of disastei 
The foieefol cuiient was confined by lock- walls on 
eithei side and its suiface was tieacheiously smooth 
But recently, having been pent up by a landslip in 
an innei Himalayan valley, it had burst its bairiei 
and descended with teiiific power past the junction 
of its aflduent the Caubul liver It thus pioduced a 
wondious lefluenee of that iivei, causing floods of which 
I could see the tiaces for many miles up stieam This 
was a phenomenon lare m the histoiy of iiveis So we 
reached Peshawui, wheie I was delighted to meet my 
□Id fiiend Su Heibeit Edwaides, and to congiatulate 
him on having been Waiden foi England heie duiing 
the tioubles of 1867, keeping his watch and waid at 
the gate of the Xhybei The city is not lemaikable 
externally, but I sketched the Moslem tiadeis bar- 
gaming and sellmg undei a wide-spreading tiee I 
lode as close as possible to the mouth of the Khybei 
Pass, and peered mto the jaws of that famous defile 
One day we went out hawkmg, and after the mormng’s 
spoit was ovei, some owls appealed and the falcons 
wBiB let go in puismt Up went the owls stiaight 
overhead, the falcons after them, till they weie aU lost 
to sight m the sunny space Aft 01 some considerable 
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Intel val the falcons letuined, with long flight jaded — 
but no owls 

One day I rode to the fiontiei station in the Eohat 
valley Su John Lawrence told me that I should 
descend thithei by a defile between two hill-spnis which 
thiBw out their aims into the vaUey with gieat fists 
He suited the action of h\s own aim and fist to this 
description I found the stiong metaphor to coire- 
spond with the leality 

Befoie we left Peshawur I was at Su John's side 
when on hoiseback he lead out to the troops the 
Queen s Pioclamation, on the transfei of Indian affaus 
fiom the East India Company to the duect administia- 
tion of the Crown He was suffeiing fiom toothache 
that morning, but, masteiing his pain, he lecited the 
giacious message with sonoious voice 

On the letuin march I passed with him ovei the 
ndge of some hills, and lemarked that the chmate of 
this elevation would be good foi fever-stiicken mvahds 
from Peshawui ‘"What ' — ^he lejoined — “send the sick 
including women and children here — who would there 
be to guard them if assailed by muideious fanatics from 
the Afghan frontier P " Eeciossing the Indus, I was 
with him when he-exammed the left or Indian bank of 
that iivei below Attock It was there that he would 
propose to receive a European mvadei with the iiver in 
]vh front, impassable in the face of opposition by liis 
enemy, whose fate would be worse even than that 
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of Siseia He spoka m tkis sbubb 'vvith lefaianca to tke 
possibility of tbs Biitisli GoTBinment deciding to hand 
oyer Pesliawur to oui Afghan allies We earnestly 
discussed the question of letaining Peshawar I aiguei 
my veiy best m favoui of the retention He listened 
to all my arguments, and then instiucted me to draft a 
despatch in a different tram of thought altogether, 
which, as in duty bound, I loyally did 

Oui loute lay thiough a hilly country, and one 
day a tigei was luikmg neai oni camp As no ele- 
phants WBie at hand, a party of foui, including myself 
and one of Sir Johns nephews, decided to hunt the 
heast on foot As we weie staiting, nfles in hand, Sii 
John asked to see my levolveis Perceiving that they 
WBiB serviceable, he said to me — ''Now mind, if the 
tiger fixes the claw on my nephew^" (imitating with his 
hand the action of the claw) — “I look to yon to put 
bullet after bullet from these revolvers mto the beast’s 
head till he loosens hold ” Perched on the rocks 
smioniiding the tiger, we poured a volley into him 
On his retreating to a distance we took up positions 
lound him and fired — this process, he ie#eating and ws 
firing, was once more repeated, and he died This wa/ 
an mstance, not common, of shootmg a tiger on foot 
About this time I was appomted special ofiicBr fo 
awarding money compensation under the regulations, t 
those who had suffered in property duimg the mntinie 
__ — j. T thus became cognisant c 
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heaiti ending* episodes, haiiTDieadtli escapes, plundering 
desolation, blazing bouses, lack and luin 

At Lalioie Sii John Lawrence finally decided to 
lesign chaige of the Panjab and letuin to England, 
about tbe end of IB 58, as bis healtb was failing 
Befoie bis depaituie be saw the Obief Commissi onei ship 
oE tbe Panjab laised to a Lientenant-Q-oveinoisbip, and 
was appointed tbe fiist Lieutenant- Gloveinoi In tins 
capacity be turned tbe fiist sod of tbe lEiilway fiom 
Laboi B to Multan to meet tbe linewbicb was advancing 
nortbwaids fiom tbe sea at Kuiiacbi I stood by bim 
wben m full unifoim be leceived the leading Natives of 
Laboi e and exclaimed to them — '‘this is indeed a great 
day '' As tbe bom of leave-takmg diew nigb, tbe Civil 
and Political ofidceis of tbe Panjab offeied bim a faie- 
well address, and I was one of the deputation that 
presented it He concluded bis leply to us with some 
cbaracteiistic and memoiable sayings He said that 
bis mam object bad ever been to secuie good men foi 
the Administiation, and, so fai as possible, tbe very best 
men Witb sucb men, be declaied, even a faulty system 
may be made to succeed — without them, even an excel- 
lent system will fail I betbougbt myself of the poet's 
verse. 

That which iH best achmnistered, is beat 

The prospect of his depaiture caused me to re- 
considei my own position I bad been Secietary long 
enough If I could not at once iise to some higbei 
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status, it weiB bettsi foi me to obtain an executive post, 
where I might exercise my individual lesponsibility, 
and so piove my fitness foi the positions to which I 
should ultimately aspiie Sii John Lawience sympa- 
thising with this opinion of mine, appointed me to be the 
Commissioner of the Lahore Division I at once made 
over chaige of my Secietaiiat to Mr (now Sii Heniy) 
Davies, who afteiwardg became Lieutenant-Groveinoi of 
the Panjab My new Division, di Commissioneiship, 
included the districts sunounding the capital of the 
Panjab, and sti etching from the Chenab to the Satlej 
at Peiozepoie near the battlefields of Sobraon and 
Feiozshah I had only just taken charge in the be- 
gmning of 1859 when the new Lieutenant-Grovernoi, 
Sii Robert Mnntgomeiy, aiiived 

I was now at the head of the Executive in a laige 
tBiiitoiy, with many officeis under me The whole 
Civil admimstiation, the Couits of Justice civil and 
ciimmal, the magistracy and the police, the collection of 
the iBvenuB, and everything that in the English of 
to-day IS compiised undei the name of local govern- 
ment ” — were all under my supei vision Euithermoie 
I was special judge foi the tiial of Thuggee-muidei 
cases, brought forward by the Thuggee department 
fiom all parts of the Panjab These cases afforded me 
a weiid and luiid expeiience In older to test the 
Cl edibility of the infoimeis oi approvers, I used to 
cross-examine them as to how the deeds of Thuggee 
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TveiB peipetiatel Thay wouli oftsii, with daikly 
glBaming bjbs, suit then gsstoiea to thsii WDida I 
cDuld thus SBB exactly how the victims had been 
suddenly pinioned and stiangled 

Duimg the winter I lesumed my sketching, lest it 
should fall into desuetude, and affoided just a small 
fiaction of my time to wild spoits One day a long- 
legged and long-winded hoai — unlike the short-legged 
and short-tempered hoars in some paits of India — gave 
us a piotracted lun of seveial miles At length, his 
breath failing, he sijuatted, and after a few seconds 
chaiged us as we came up Eeceivmg several spear- 
wounds from us, he retried inside a clump and tuft of 
jungle from which we failed to drive him If we 
approached this thicket-lan his fierce grunts made oui 
horses rear up Two gallant hounds bearded him in 
this way, but soon emerged mortally stiicken by his 
tusks At last I sent to my camp foi elephants , but 
when^ aftei the lapse of an hour, they entered the 
thicket to stamp him out of it, he was found dead 

By the begmmng of spring I had, as usual, iidden 
round my territories, when I was urgently summoned 
by Sir Eobert Montgomery to meet him at Lahore, my 
headijuarteis He then explamed to me the information 
which had reached him — ^in confiimation of current 
rumours — ^regardmg a threatened mutiny among the 
European soldiers who had been the servants of the late 
East India Company Of this category there were then 
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at 01 neai Lalioie about five huudied aitiUerymeii; old 
soldieiSj and four hundred newly laised cavalry, some- 
what law tiDOpeis On the other hand there weie two 
battalions of infantiy of the Queen^s regulai aimy 
Sir Robert intimated to me that mutinous communica- 
tions WBIB likely to come fiom the aitdlerymBn at 
Meerut (in the ITorth-Westem Piovinces) to the 
artillerymen at Lahore — that he himself was obliged to 
leave Lahore — but that he depended on my mteicepting 
any such communications, should they be on then way 
Takmg steps accoidmgly, I mteicepted seveial harmless 
letteis — ^which went on to the addressees — and I began 
to hope that, after all, nothmg would be discoveied 
But eaily one morning I got hold of a letter puipoiting 
to come fiom the artilleiy at Meerut It gave some 
account of piepaiations for mutiny, the men had met 
at “ the monkey tank ” , they would '' make a fine gale 
of it,” and then they would march on Delhi It urged 
their artillery comrades at Lahoi e to rise simultaneously 
Prom internal evidence I could not doubt the genuine- 
ness of this letter Now, I had been accustomed to see 
treason expressed in moie than one of the vernaculai 
languages But to see it thus in a European hand- 
wiiting and in my own language, gave a shock that 
made me breathe haid for a moment, and, indeed, 
beads of moisture stood on my biow Keeping my 
countenance before the Natives about me, bathing and 
bieakfasting as if nothing were in the wind, I drove 
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DVBi to tte chief militaiLy officer, Q-eiiBial Windham, 
and showed him the lettei He agreed with me as to 
its genuineness, and had evidently been piepaied hy 
various symptoms foi had news So he leceived this 
startlmg intelligence with steady coolness Later m 
the day theie came a note fiom him, intimating that 
the aitiUeiymen had just refused to go on duty, and 
requesting me to accompany him that evening to the 
bairacks, as a witness in case any giave event should 
Dccui I acCDidmgly went with him, and we weie 
attended hy only two Staff officeia On enteiing 
the haiiacks we beheld the unique spectacle of 
European soldieis in mutiny, though in a foim milder 
than I should have expected They did not thieaten 
us with violence, hut they laughed, jeeied, mocked and 
shouted at us. They then surrounded us m an excited 
ciicle Unwise woids might have piovoked violence in 
an instant If even a hand had stiuek us, the moral 
effect would have tianscended any physical consequence 
But the Greneial’s woids weie wise and pacifying He 
said that if theie were any lawful grievance, they had 
the means of piopeily lepiesenting it Meanwhile, 
awaiting a leply fiom the Groveinment, they weie 
bound to obey their officeis agamst whom they had 
no complaint His manly appeal quieted them a little, 
and they began to speak of their giievance, with that 
bated breath and suppressed tone which indicated the 
heat of passion Their point was this, that they ought 
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not to be tiansferiBii fiom tbe East India Company 
to the Crown witbont a fiesh engagement being made 
with, them They said that the conditions of then 
service ought not to be bioken or changed without 
their consent^ and that they should not be turned 
over fiom the Company to anyone else unless they 
weie first asked They dedal ed that they weie being 
handed ovei like cattle fiom one ownei to another 
The Q-eneial then said that the next morning eveiy 
man must attend to state his complaint to the officei 
who would be appointed foi leceiving the same 
Theieon we left, and pioceeded to the cavaliy baiiackS; 
where a similai scene occuired, with the same con- 
clusion 

The next morning I went to see the men going one 
by one before the appointed officei, each man having 
his complamt taken down — the geneial tenoui being 
that they claimed then dischaige from the seivice 
Thereaftei they letuined to duty as befoie In the 
result, all those who desned their discharge weie 
allowed to take it I do not pause to recount the 
origin of this foimidable ciisis, which extended to 
many other military stations besides Lahoie Nor 
shall I dwell upon the wisdom and forbearance by 
which Loid Canning and Lori Clyde aveited the peiil 
I wrote to Sir John Lawrence, who had now become a 
Member of the Council of India in London, explaming 
that the Grovemment had been legally and technically 
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in the iightj and tlis soldieis in tliB wiong — whatevei 
might be the meiits oi dements of the statesmanship 
He leplied that the question had all along been one not 
£oi lawyeis but for statesmen 

I had to watch the effect of this glare event on the 
mind of the Natives in and about the capital of the 
Panjah I found them to be affected not neaily so 
much as might have been appiehended They did indeed 
use the inauspicious expiession that ‘‘the Euiopeans 
weie setting file to then own house ” They had 
also feaied lest Euiopean soldieis, bieaking loose fiom 
discipline, should take to plundeiing But, fortunately 
foi us, they could not believe that then Euiojjean 
masters would leally fight among themselves 

Soon after these occuiiences, while the Native mind 
was still unsettled m Lahore — which is mamly a 
Moslem city — the festival of the Muharram was 
approaching, and this, too, in the hot season The 
feeling between the two iival sects of Shiahs and Sunnis 
was even more acute than evei , and some bloody 
affiays weie anticipated So I and the Magistrate 
of the distiict, Ml (afterwards Sn Eobeit) Egeiton, 
decided to ride about the streets duiing the first pait of 
the important night, and also eaily m the foUowitig 
morning, in order that we might answer for order 
by oui personal presence During that night I at- 
tended one of the Shiah gatherings unobserved in a 
gallery I listened to recitations in Urdu, some of 
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the most lieautifiil I have evei lieaid in any language 
The oiatoi intoned veisB aftei veisBj setting foith the 
pains and soirows of the two naaityis Hasan and 
Hosen To each veise the vast audience gave a set 
lesponse with sighs and teais, with heating of the 
breast The people weie indeed qiiiveiing with 
emotion By patioUing the stieets with a mounted 
escoit I and the Magi&tiate kept them fiee fiom dis- 
tuibance I letired foi a short lest aftei midnight, 
hut had to be in the saddle again by foui o’clock 
m the moining I knew that the ciisis must he 
about suniise when Shiah piocessions would be moving, 
each of them having a giBy hoise conspicuously led, 
to lepiesent the martyi’s Lsteed, with airows ingeniously 
fastened to him, like the bustles of the poicupine, and 
with led liquid tiickling down his flanks to indicate 
blood This spectacle was well known to infuiiate 
the Sunnis beyond enduiance We dreaded that, when 
these piocessions passed through two of the aiched 
gates of the city, there would he an ugly lush of 
Sunnis If such a lush weie successfuDy made, blood- 
shed must ensue So the Magistiate took one gate, 
I the othei , and happily neither gate was forced by 
the Sunni charge In front of my gate I sat on a 
powerful countiy-bied hoise that would not let any 
ciowd come neai his hind- quart eis I warned the 
on-pressmg multitude to beware of him, and he soon 
made them stand off 
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Soon I attended a moie pacific and giaceful furPe;^ ^, J 
namely the opening of the Ban Doah Canal This 
lesult, the fond hope of the Lawrence biotheis and 
of Robert Napiei, had at length been hi ought about 
nndei Captain Dyas The canal was to store the 
wateis of the iiveis Eavi and Beas, in oidei to con- 
duct them thiough the heart of the Sikh countiy 
pioper, feitilising the finest lands m the Panjab It 
was to hung to the Sikhs a message of peace and 
blessing fiom their foieign luleis, the like of which 
no indigenous Groveinment would have had the science 
and the resouices to convey As the watei was let 
into its new channel on a signal given by a Euiopean 
lady, the spectacle m the cleai weathei was inspiriting 
Oui northern hoiizon was whitened fiom end to end 


by the Himalayan snowy lange We gazed at these 
peienmal snow-fields as Natuie's le&eivous foi the 
watei-powBi now being utilised m the seivice of maji 
I then obtained a month's leave to visit Casbmeie 


nndei the kmd auspices of the Mahaiaja of Jammu 
and CashmeiB, the Native Soveieign of that countiy 
The snow- clad passes would he open to pasaengeis 
in the beginning of June just as the Swiss Alpme 
passes aie I lode ovei a pass (the veiy one by which 
the Mogul Empeiors used to travel) by a biidle-path 
cut nariow thiough walls of snow Riding on, I 
beheld the Vale of Oashmeie in summei veiduie spiead 
out fai below me This poweifolly affected one who 
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like mBj had a few days pieviDUsly been bieathing 
the heated an as it blew ovei a baked eaith with 
YYitheied vegetation Descending to the lowlands, I 
glided luxuriously in a gilded baige down the gently 
winding Jhelum, with “ Lalla Eookh” in my hand, 
wondering at the skill and learning with which the 
poet had woven beautiful facts of eveiy complexion 
into his story I ciossed the lake watching the aD[uatic 
plants with then seemingly endless stems in the depths 
of the pellucid watei I stood m the Impeiial summei- 
house wheie the poet laid the scene of ” the feast of 
loses"' At daivn one day I ascended the locky hill 
which juts out into the midst of the valley Diom 
that vantage-point a fall panoiama of Cashmeie can 
he obtained So there I sat till nightfall^ sketchmg 
this panoiama which has snow- cl ad mountains on its 
hoiizon m all foui quaiteis of the compass — oi in 
othei wolds, a complete ciicle of snow The vapouis 
were infinite, being diawn hy a hot snn fiom a humid 
valley, replete YYith sti earns and lakes, while the 
pioximity of the snow caused rapid chillmg of the 
tempBiature These vapours would be m the morning 
tipped with veimilion, would be white fleecy masses 
at noonday moving across the azure, would lie at 
eventide like etheieal rose-beds The features of the 
scenery compiisei the snowy peak, the cedar foiest, 
the rocks of gneiss oi porphyry, the chain of lakes, 
the liver meandering like a seipeut mth silvery scales, 
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the city with cupolas and housetops, the citadel light 
ovBi the watei's edge Foi me, as the sketchei, the 
difficulty consisted in the variety of the objects undei 
the ceaseless lound of atmospheiic changes But this 
time of fouiteen houis made up the best day’s sketch- 
ing I Bvei had in my life 

The evenings weie enlivened with entertamments 
jnovided by the officials of the Native Soveieign I 
heaid melodious though somewhat monotonous singing, 
accompanied by those stimged mstiuments which had 
for centuiiBS lulled and diveited the Eastern con- 
ijueiois, who took then ease and then hohdays in 
this paradise of the eaith as they called it I saw 
dances performed by the women, famed thioughout 
Noithein India for then beauty — not with the extreme 
eneigy of action which I had noted in Euiope, but 
with giaceful gentility, flowing rohes, appiopriate 
gestuies, and on the whole with the poetry of motion 
I studied the shawls, with then matchless colouimg 
which can be pioduced only by the puie watei of 
this valley In shops, with balconies oveihanging 
the liver, I exammed the art-mdustiies the lacijUBi- 
work, the non inlaid with the piecious metals 

In the midst of these diveisions I received in- 
foimation from my headijuaiteis at Lahore which 
caused me to hasten my depaiture I tiavelled rapidly 
hy the loute which led through Jammn, the capital 
of the State, so that I might pay my respects to 
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the Native Soveieign and thank him foi all his 
kindness 

On iny letuin to Lahoie I found that a ceitam 
BDit of tiDuble was seething oi simmering both among 
the Sikhs and the Moslems — such symptoms being 
to the dangeis which we had suimounted what the 
sequelcs aie to a disease, what the aftei-swell is to a 
tornado 

In regaid to the Moslems, I learned that fanatical 
piiests weiB giving political addi esses m the mosijues, 
and such pleaching could have but one end; namely 
disaffection at least, peihaps even tieason So I 
assembled all the Moslem piiests, and lawyeis learned 
in the saci ed law, to meet me m the open vestibule 
of the Viziei’s mosq[ue in the heait of the city, undei a 
stately poitico beautifully enamelled with an ait no 
longei known I was ijuite unattended and took ofE 
my white helmet on using to addiess them, as they 
weiB seated in a laige ciicle on the maible and the 
tesselated pavement As I looked lound upon the men 
with then massive white tuibans and keen countenances 
amidst the aichitectuial gloiies of then faith and lace — 
the pictuie was a stiiking one I assured them of my 
peisonal legaid, as evidenced by the pains I had taken 
to leain then language and study then tiaditions I 
dilated on the leligious fieedom they enjoyed nndei 
onr lule, leminding them of the Emperor’s mosque 
close by, which had been desecrated for a powder 
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magazine loy tte Sikhs, ani had undei ns been lestoied 
to its piopei uses But I would not suffei any of them 
to turn the mosques mto mBeting-rooms foi discussing 
political piDspects, still less into hotbeds of sedition 
I tiustei that most, if not all, of them would be above 
attempting such an abuse as that I was assuied soon 
affceiwaids by my old fiiend Mi Edwaid Thornton — 
who was then viitually Chief Justice m the Panjab, 
styled Judicial Commissionei — that this pioceedmg of 
mine had pioduced a sobeiing effect on the Moslem 
mind at Lahoie 

But I had to deal somewhat moie stun gently with 
some among the Sikhs at Lahoie Piom infoimatiou 
iBCBived, it appealed that a ceitain person had treason- 
able papers in Ins possession I knew that the meie 
finding of a document in a man's house is not enough, 
for the accused might say that it was put there by an 
enemy The discovery of these particular papers, if 
they existed, must be made in a manner beyond cavil 
01 dispute, So I resolved to attempt it myself At 
night accompanied by a Magistrate and an escort, I 
rode down to tbs city, quite unexpected, light up to 
the house in question, and sunounded it with guards 
Demanding entrance I walked upstaus and caused two 
persons to be airested by the Magistrate on a written 
charge and a warrant In then piesence a certain 
cheat was impounded and then opened Oertam bundles 
of papers, also in then pieaenoe, were taken out and 
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endosed lu a packet which was then sealed up The 
next moiumg this packet of papais was inspected by 
another Magistrate in the piesence of the accused 
Upon the stiength of then contents, together with 
othei evidence, the accused weie committed foi tiial 
on a charge of tieason before the Judicial Commissionei, 
a high officer supeiioi to me Finding that they weie 
convicted and sentenced to transportation, I had them 
conveyed by speedy transit and with strong escort to 
Multan, out of sight and hearing, so that they should 
disappear just as a stone cast into the water forms a 
circlet and sinks 

Afterwards I performed the pleasmg function of 
attending the wedding at Puttiala The eldest son 
of that soveieign house was to be manied The loyal 
Prince of that hTative State — a man of a commanding 
statme, and of steady nerve almost Biitish m its 
q^uality — had been of signal seivice to oui cause during 
the gloomiest days of the Mutinies, and we were all 
anxious to do him honour I and other Fuiopean 
officers of position weie hospitably entertained in 
summei-housBs, with coolmg fountains and umbrageous 
gaidens The troops not only of Puttiala, but also 
of the neighbouimg and kin died Native States, were 
present, with distinctive armament and accoutrement 
They were all marshalled to take part in the ceremonial 
display, sparklmg in the sunlight with varied insignia 
The parade of elephants was emblematic of Oriental 
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pomp Eveiy pi nice di chief tarn had his gioup of 
these iichly capaiisoned animals , each d£ them having 
a iiivei seated like a horseman on its neck, and a 
howdah like a decoiated towel on its hack These 
DieatuiBS weiB so entiiely nndei the contiol of then 
diivBis that they moved in disciplined airay, keepmg 
their time and place accoiding to the piogiamme The 
ensemble of many elephants in movement is curiously 
pictuiBSijnB, fiom then bioad foieheads, their huge 
waving eais, then sinuous trunks, their expansive 
flanks, then shambling gait^ — the comhmed effect 
being set off by then goigeous tiappings So this 
living mass of magnificence lolled and swayed along, 
SIX animals abreast in a line of vast length thiough 
streets ciowded to the housetops by gazeis, who were 
dumbfounded with awe and admnation In the even- 
ing the lakes, the tanks and the suiioundmg gloves, 
WBiB aglow, aflame with innumeiable lamps shining 
double ovBi the watei At a signal the pyiotechnic 
display began Mimic squaies of infantry blazed with 
musket-firing, and castles m the an boomed foith then 
cannonading The lain fiom the lockets descended 
m golden showeis upon laughter-loving ciowds Mock 
volcanoes fiom the lake-side belched forth balls of ruby, 
of emerald, of luiii violet 

In the eaily wmtei Loid Canning visited Lahoie on 
a viceregal toui His Lordship was foimally leceived on 
the plain that lies between the city and the iivei Eavi 
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Here weie placed the seveial CDmmis&iDnei& wliO; like 
my&elf, weie at the head of laige teiiitoiies m the 
Paujah Each of them was on hoiseback, and with 
him weie the principal Native chiefs, nobler, gently of 
his juris diction, they being pioud to follow as he was to 
lead It was a gallant show like what we read of in 
the shows of medioeval chivaliy Each of ns glanced 
iDund to see which set of men looked best wheie all 

t 

WBi B looking well Without vain assumption I thought 
that, we being local with all oui lesouices on the spot, 
my men made the laigest display , but that some 
of my biothei Commissioneis, especially those fiom 
Himalayan legions, had fine! and moie stiiking pei- 
sonalities in then cavalcades Afterwaids I heaid 
Loid Canning delivei his oiation m English to the 
Duibaij 01 assemblage of all that was noblest in the 
Panjabi people As he flushed with speaking his face, 
head, and statuie were admiiable, and his deliveiy most 
impiessive Indeed, I have nevei heaid a speech of a 
foimal chaiactei bettei dehveied I had the honoui of 
escDiting Lady Canning to the best pomts of view of 
Lahoie foi sketching and then leaving hei to paint at 
leisiu B She enquii ed with affectionate solicitude whethei 
Loid Canning’s safety had been effectually seemed by 
local precautions, and I gave her eveiy assuiauce 
The veil of the future hid fiom me the knowledge 
that her lovely life was soon to vanish fiom naortal 
vision, and that I should see hei noble face no moie 
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Befoie then depaiture, a giani illumination was 
oiganised by the Lahoie municipality This was to he 
followed hy fiiewDiks let off fiom the toweia neai the 
Empeior’s mosq^nsj aftei the distinguished spectatois 
on then elephants had passed well beyond the building 
and its piecincts We had given the stiictest oidei 
that no fiiBWDik was to he touched till the hig pio- 
CBSSion was quite clear of the place, because elephants 
aae notoiiously shy of the pyiotechnic flash and lattle 
Our piocBssion passed thiough the hiilliantly lighted 
c^ty without a hitch Though the natives had not yet 
learned to cheer as Euiopeans do, still an indefinite 
sound of joyous acclamation filled the an So we 
appioached the Empeioi’s mosque, when, to my hoiioi, 
the pyiotechnic men, catching sight of the piocession, 
began, in contiavention of ordeis and against common 
sense, to let off the fiieworks I knew that these men 
must have lost then head, and that the danger was 
extreme — foi the elephants would instantly bieak out 
mto the wiliest confusion Upon tbe cieatuies weie 
seated the Groveinoi-Greneial, the Commandei-in-Chief, 
the Lientenant-Goveinor, and all the most eminent 
persona, ladies and gentlemen, of Noithern India 
Providentially I and the Magxstiate, Mi Egerton, 
WBiB leading the piocession , oni elephants weie steady 
and were made mstantly to kneel We alone were 
able to stop the fiiewoiks, happily we weie on foot 
and on the spot to do so The fireworks weie stopped 
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accoriingly before much harm was lone But some □£ 
tbe elephants had becoTne perilously lestive, and alaim 
had been excited j one of my fiiends too had been huit 
I knew, perhaps better than anyone else, how nairow 
the escape had been, and how a joyous occasion might, 
almost in the twinkling of an eye, have been turned 
into a portentous accident through the pyrotechme 
men, Natives, disobeying orders The incident fixed 
in my mind a lesson, which indeed I had previously 
leaint, namely this that it is never safe in a ciitical 
situation, where pissence of mind is reijuiied, to leave 
a Native executive without a European officer in 
chai ge 

On the whole I had during this year 1B59, a happy 
time with the people of Lahore A great part of the 
Panjabi aristocracy were there Most of the rising 
men, too, of all classes, whether piiestly oi teriitoiial or 
commeicial or official, were congregated in the capital 
The spell of oui victoiy m wai and oui success m peace 
was upon them If they must acquiesce in the mevit- 
able, they would do so with a good grace The land 
settlements had delighted their country cousms My 
own policy towaids their estates had inspired them 
with confidence The sunshine of British favour might 
be sickly, still they would bask therem Grenerally 
they, like me, had an equestiian turn and aptitude* 
On public occasions nothing seemed to amuse them 
so much as to iide foith with me in a gay ^cavalcade 
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I dwelt in an old niosq[UB lepaiied and fitted np for 
Eniopean habitation It had a poitico and a vestibule 
foi the iBception of Native company — which was ]ust 
what I desiied Ordinarily in the mommg-s about 
Big*ht o'clock I returned from my lounds on hoisebadk, 
after inspecting public woiks ani institutions There 
remained a good houi befoie breakfast^ during which 
interval I held daily in my poitico and vestibule a 
small lev^e for the Native gentiy They sat about, 
at their ease m the roomy and lofty apaitments I 
said a few words of civility to each one of them Many 
of them would have some business with me Each 
one of these would in turn be admitted to my study, 
and say his say in my friendly ear 

Almost absorbed in these affairs, for which my 
previous training had undouhtedly fitted me — I was 
begmning to forget my notions of ultenor amhition — 
when I was aroused hy a new apparition Mr James 
Wilson, the English economist and financiei, had been 
sent out from England as Finance Minister to India 
He visited Lahoie during the last days of 1859 As 
chief civil officer of the country round about Lahore, I 
was summoned to attend him Natuially he enq^mred 
into the fiscal and economic affairs of the Panjab, 
and I, as m duty bound, gave answer to the best of 
my knowledge Fiom my piactice in the Settlement 
operations and in the Secretariat, I naturally had the 
finances, the statistics, the economics, of the Panjab 
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VBiy mucli at my fing'ers’ ends I had no ulteiior 
thought at all, hut it turned out that I was, un- 
DonsciDUsly, and foi the thud time in my life, “dancing 
hefoiB Heiod” He went, liowevei, as he had come, 
and I levBited to my loutine 

Eaily m 18G0, I had one m Dining, m the fiosty 
hours hefoie suniise, been sitting hy a stove and 
writing a minute for the Judicial Comnussionei, with 
1 Basons why a ceitain death-sentence ought to take 
effect Such pioceedings weie not uncommon with me, 
and I little thought that this was to ha the last 
minute fiom me in the Panjah At sunrise I lode 
out as usual and on leturning to the poiticD of my 
dwelling, filled with my Native friends, I received 
a note from Sii Robert Montgomery the Lieutenant- 
Governor I held my little lev^e for them, and then 
diovB oS to Sii Robert’s mansion He showed me 
a lettei from Lord Canning to the effect that I was 
to be a special assistant to Mr Wilson m all branches 
of the Einance Ministry, and to be the head of a 
■ new Pap ei Currency department This fiesh departure 
was astomshing, but it opened out a vista of possible 
promotion without end, and my acceptance was tele- 
graphed to Calcutta 

The Civil and Military ofidceis at Lahore were 
so good as to entertain me at a faiewell banq^uet — 
the first compliment of that nature which I had ever 
received as yet My old friend Mr Edward Thornton 
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piBSiiledj and with. tliB fiisndly anttiuaiasm aiound 
ms, thB spBBcli-inaking, tliB intBicliangB of good wishes, 
I was joyons ThesB fiiends too I should, undei Piovi- 
dsncB, rQBet again Bithei in India oi in England 

But when I naniB to pait with my Native fiienda, the 
case was diffeient I might bB leavmg them foi ever , 
and they knew it My depaituie too might possibly 
make untold diffeiencB to then comfoit On the day of 
my leaving Lahoie, about two hundred of the piincipal 
among them assembled opposite my familiar poitico, 
all on hoiseback, in blight costumes, foimmg a gallant 
cavalcade I lode out with them foi the last time 
some foul miles, as fai as the old Mogul gaidens at 
Shalimai There I had to dismount and enter my 
travelling hoise-van So I spoke my final woids to 
them standing in fiont of the old Moslem gateway 
under the umbiageous tiees They lephed — “we are 
suie you will letum to us — but then it wdl be with 
a salute of aitiUery'’ By this they meant to say 
that I should letuin one day as theu Lieutenant- 
Groveinoi — ^which then indeed seemed likely enough 
But they did not foresee that although I might become 
Lieutenant-Q-oveinoi or dovemor — it would be not for 
them, but for other laces — not for the Panjab, but for 
other pi D Vinces 
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BarvicQ with Mr Wilson the rinanco Mmistar — Hia iaath — TTncartainty of m} 
position at CalLutta — Death of Mr Groorgo Bamas — Mv ieputation to 
Burmah — ^Yiait to Mysore — Mission to Hyderabad mthe Deccan — Audience 
□f the Nizam — ^Yiait to Sir Qeorge Clerk at Poona — Ca'vea of EUora — 
Deputation to Nagpoia — Maible rocks near Jubbulpore — Plying visit to 
Ghvahor and Lucknow — Intel view with Loid Canning — Mr Lamg’a 
advice — I am appointed to officiate as Chief UommisBioner of the Central 
Provinces — Resume of the sei eral steps m my career 

T WAS in Jannaiy IS SO to entei on a fresh, sphere 
^ remote fiom my pieviDiis expeiience At thirty- 
thiee yeais of age I had lun thiongh the ordinary 
and regular hne of the Civil Seivice — having exercised 
the functions of Magistiate, OoUectoi, Judge, Oom- 
missionei To all this I had added the duties of 
Secretary to the Government of a gieat Pi evince, which 
position was outside the hne Bemg piond of my new 
position, m the very centre of imperial affiiirs, I paused 
not to leflect on its pecuhanty and its uncertainty 

I was coidially welcomed on aiiiving at Calcutta 
by my new master Mi Wilson I hecame his Chief 
Assistant and peisonal Secietary foi all matters per- 
taming to his financial policy Indeed I soon was on 
the same terms of official intimacy with him as those 
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on wlncli I had been with Sir John LawiencB But 
theie was this diffeience that my position was peisonal 
with Ml Wilson, and was outsidB the leg'ular Secre- 
tariat of the Groveinment of India It thus depended 
first on Ml Wilson duimg his pleasuie oi his life, and 
then upon Loid Canning with whose sanction it had 
been made 

In a veiy few weeks the lange of my work was so 
wide and diversified as to tax my biain powei to the 
utmost Ml Wilson had lecently intioducei his In- 
come Tax measuie into the Legislative Council , and 
I was to help in setthng the details to be embodied 
by the Law officers in the diaft biU He had a Papei 
Cuirency scheme with Ciicles extending all ovei India, 
and I had to sketch out these with lefeience to many 
languages and nationalities He piocured the consti- 
tution of two Commissions, the one foi Military the 
othei foi Civil Finance j and I was a member of both 
There weie Commissions, one for the leoiganisation of 
the Police throughout India — and one for the investi- 
gation of the agraiian tioubles lelating to the cultiva- 
tion of indigo in Bengal, of which my old friend Mr 
W S Seton-Kair was Piesident, and I was a membei 
of these also I was not Mi Wilson's lepresentative 
formally on these seveial bodies, hut I was doubtless 
legaided as virtually such by the people at large Then 
his policy, received at fiist with ^clat and applause, soon 
met with the ciiticism which stiong measuies always 
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encounter, and I had to assist him in conducting the 
contiovBisies which aiose I then giaduated, so to 
spsak, in a subject that had not fallen within my 
pievious expeiience — namely the course of Euiopean 
public opinion at Indian centres, as manifested by 
the English Pi ess in India The new expeiience, 
thus gamed, stood me in good stead afteiwaids 

So the hot season woie on, and the bond of union 
between Mi Wilson and me became closei eveiy day, 
while I little suspected that underneath his alaciity 
and Tivacity there lay hid the seed of an insidious 
disease When the lains set in he became affected 
with dysenteiy One evening while tiansacting busi- 
ness with him, I noticed that he put up his legs 
and feet on a cbaii in Oriental fashion, which he 
had nevei done befoie I naturally enijuiied how he 
felt, and though I knew, fiom my own espeiience 
thuteen yeais befoie, how dangeious his ailment was, 
it was yet hard to believe that I should never see 
him in life again after that evening Such, however, 
proved to be the case unhappily, for when he went 
to bed that night he never lose again His illness 
grew and waxed eveiy hour, he saw none outside 
his family save Loid Canning, whom he had asked 
to come and see him before the end, and he died 
at night aftei a few days' illness The morning after 
his death I called at his house and instinctively 
walked into the familiar libiaiy oS the hall on the 
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g’lound floor j little unaginmg' what I should find 
theiB Foi I beheld the corpse caiefully and levei- 
ently laid out on the laige table The cheeks weie 
emaciated by the wasting sickness, but the facial ex- 
piession and the massive blow weie the same as of yoie 
At the lequest of the family I had immediately to proceed 
a shoit way down the Hooghly, to meet the steamer 
fiom England and break the ubWlS to a lelative who 
was coming to join the Staff of the late Mimstei 
I conducted the distressed gentleman to the house 
ol mournmg A member of the family received us 
at the fiont dooi with the exclamation — “What a 
meeting '' That same evening the funeral took place, 
the bioad load to the cemeteiy was blocked foi full 
two miles by mourning coaches and cairiages A 
dense circle of eminent peisons, with Loid Cannmg 
in front of them, was gathered lound the giave where 
political genius was being bulled 

The next day Mi Halsey, of the Civil Service, the 
late Mr Wilson’s Piivate Secietary and neai relative, 
showed me a shp qf papei, with a message dictated hy 
the dying Ministei, and containing a lequest that I 
would compile a memoir of his Indian pohcy, as being 
the only man who could do it as he would wish it to he 
done A few days later I was summoned to attend 
Lord Canning at Grovernment House His Loidship 
then mformed me that, lu the faiewell interview 
shoitly befoiB death, Mr Wilson had most earnestly 
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Dommeniiei me to tliB care of ths Groveinoi-GenBial 
He added that h.B would managB to maintain my 
position so fai as that might Lb possible I took this 
opportunity of mButioning Mi Wilson s last message 
to me legardmg the compilation of a memoii His 
Lordship indicated to me the difficulties there might 
be in the discharge of such a task in the then cir- 
cumstances Though touched and moved by Mr 
Wilsons most kind remembiance of me, I never was 
able to wiite a memoir of his brief but eventful caieer 
in India until many years afterwards 

Hotwithstandmg Lord Canning's gracious assmance, 
I found my position lost for the moment by Mr 
Wilson's death So to speak, the giound was cut 
horn undei my feet, and I was m the air By the 
end of the yeai the new Pinance Mmister Mi Samuel 
Laing aiiivei, and I was nommally m the same situa- 
tion under him as under his predecessoi — yet my 
position was nothing like the same, though he was 
kind to me in a degree which I thankfully lemembei 
I still continued sitting on the several Commissions 
which had been constituted in Mr Wilson's time, 
and was, so far, fully employed Among other 
thmgs I had to with the financial arrangements foi 
abolishing the Indian Navy, and for substituting the 
importation of salt from England for the old manu- 
factuie of that article on the seashoie of Bengal The 
President of the Militaiy Einance Commission was 
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ColDnel Balfoui, afteiwaids Su Q-eoige and a Member 
of Parliament It was veiy instinctive foi me to be 
his cDlleague, foi he was Dne of the best militaiy 
financieis in India Among dui eoadjutois was 
Colonel Q- Malles on then a using authoi, and subse- 
ijnently distinguished in English literature as a his- 
torian and a biogiaphei 

Besides my ofidcial work, I rescued the “ CaJcutta 
Keview'^ from extinction, lesolvei that a peiiodical 
which had shed lustre on Anglo-Indian liteiature 
should not perish without a hand bemg sti etched foith 
to save it Sol together with Dr Q-eorge Smith, who 
had succeeded to the chaige of the “ Friend of India,” 
sustamed the '' Calcutta Eeview” for a whole yeai , he 
saw to the pnnting and to the busmess while I attended 
to the editing Foi each quaiterly numbei, I detei- 
mmed befoiebani what subjects should be treated, and 
then I found competent fnends to wiite articles on 
them Afteiwaids the Eeview fell into good hands 
and enteied on a new hfe At this time Sir Eohert 
Napier (afterwards Loid Napiei of Magddla) had le- 
tuined victorious from China His old fnends from 
the Panjab and elsewhere, among whom Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Dighton) Probyn was conspicuous, gave in 
his honour an entertainment in Foit William, to which 
the society of Calcutta was mvited I had the pleasuie 
of proposing has health on that occasion 

Fortunately I had an ally in the Q-overnoi-GI'eneiars 
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Council, namely my old fiiend Sii Baitle Freis With 
his suppoit I might mdesd swim , without that I 
seemed likely to smk The high officials aiound the 
Q-ovemment of India regaided me as an outsidei in- 
troduced by the late Mi Wilson My position indeed 
was diiftmg into nothingness ^ £oi a Civil Servant must 
Didmanly belong to some Division of the Empiie 
But I had abandoned the Noith- Western Provinces 
and the Panjab, and my place m Noithein India knew 
me no moie I had cheeifully done this on the faith 
of being sooner oi latei attached to the Groveinment 
of India And now, if not admitted to its permanent 
staff, I was nowhere I wondeied why Lord Oannmg 
did not cause me to be so admitted, as several oppoi- 
tunities foi that were aiising at the time But, unknown 
to me, His Loidship had anothei and a bettei design 
For more than a whole yeai, that is fiom the end 
of 1861 to the beginnmg of 1863, he employed me on 
Eoving Commissions in distant provmces, and on sub- 
jects wherein the Gtoveinment of India was financially 
Intel ested In this capacity I visited British Burmah, 
a pait of the Madias Presidency, the Nizam’s Deccan, 
the Nagpore Piovinee, and the Nerbudda territories 
Before describrng this peculiaily mteresting work, 
I pause for an instant to lecount a mournful episode 
My cousin Mr Greorge Barnes, one of the most nsmg 
men in the Civil Seivice, had come from his station 
in the Himalaya to Calcutta as acting Foreign Secie- 
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taiy This was in the spimg season when dysentery 
often attacks newcomeis in Bengal He was dangei- 
onsly attacked, and had to letrace his steps towaids 
Northern India Biom the then lailway terminus 
at Eanigan] — not veiy far fiom Calcutta — he had 
advanced less than two days’ journey into the inteiioi 
by hoise van, when he became much woise and tele- 
graphed to me I hastened to his side to nuise him 
in his moital peiil While thus engaged, I leceived 
news by telegiaph that Mr Laing had also been seized 
with dysenteiy and was going for a shoit voyage to 
sea I lemamed with Baines till almost his last 
bieath, having taken the Holy Communion with him 
I then huiiied back to Calcutta to meet Mi Laing 
befoie he sailed, in case he should have any mstiuctions 
to give me 

I now follow the course of my toms on the Having 
Commissions Pioceeding by sea from Calcutta to 
Buimah at the end of 1860 , with Colonel Herbeit 
Biuce as my colleague, I had an escape fiom a 
threatened tiouble off the coast of Ariacan Heavy 
ram set in, followed by dense fog, while we were 
near a rock-bound coast Nautical observations weie 
impiacti cable, and ocean- currents at a pace of several 
miles an hour weie caiiymg us away fiom our assumed 
position At length the vapouiy curtain lifted, and 
we steamed mto the pietty bay of Akyab, wheie I 
halted to learn about the aflkirs of Aiiacan* Thence 
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we steamed without fuithei mishap to the mouth of 
the Iiawaidy When we proceeded up the rivei, 
the gilded Pagoda of Pangoon met my gaze as it 
shot up like an obelisk of flame into the sky I 
observed all that was new to a man from India, the 
diffeience of natuial objects, of domestic architecture, 
of nationality, of featuies and statuie, of faith and 
language — undei the good guidance of Colonel (aftei- 
waids Sir Arthui) Phayre In company with him, my 
colleague Colonel Biuce and I proceeded m a steamer 
up the river as far as Meeaday the then frontier of 
Ava The border-lme lan through dense bamboo 
forests On our return voyage we visited Piome on 
the nver-bank The city lay at the base of a conical 
hill which was covered and Clowned with gilt pinnacles 
of pagodas, so that it looked like a pyiamid of fire 
m the rays of the setting sun At the foot of a 
separate pagoda I saw an assemblage of Booddhist 
priests in their safEron- colouied robes, forming a 
splendid foreground to the iich gieen foliage of bamboo 
and plantaiUj and to the carved teak wood architecture, 
surmounted again by the never-failmg light of the 
gilded finial Eeturmng to Rangoon, we ciossed the 
Bay or Grulf to Moulmein the capital of Tenasseiim 
Behind the city of Moulmem there rises up a pagoda- 
crowned hill. Prom its summit stxetched one of the 
finest panoramic views in our Eastern Empire Thiee 
fine rivers were seen winding throngh a vast champaign 
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of iiCB-fields, and then joining the same giBat arm 
of the sea The green plain was in paits picturesquely 
troken by shaip ridges of red rock, and m the back- 
giDund there stretched a long blue lange dividing 
Tenasserim from Siam Returning to Calcutta I and my 
colleague submitted lecommendations for joimng the 
three Piovinces, of Pegu, Tenasserim, and Aiiacan, 
into one Chief Oommissioneiship to be styled British 
Buimah Shortly afterwaids the Grovernment of India 
oideredthe constitution of Biitish Burmah, based upon 
our Report, as was set foith m the Q-azette 

Duimg the rainy season of 1861 I staited on my 
mission to Hydeiabad, or the Nizam’s Deccan My 
mstiuctions in the first place were to considei the 
cost of the Subsidiary Force, maintained by the British 
Gj-ovemment undei treaties at Hyderabad, in letuin for 
certain teiiitories in the Madras Presidency known as 
the Ceded Districts I went by sea to Madras as 
I had primarily to confer with the Groveinor there. 
Sir Wdliam Denison Thence I jouineyed towards 
the Ceded Districts, and made a detour in order to see 
Mysore under the kind auspices of rfn old Panjab friend 
Ml 0 B Saunders I paid my respects to the politi- 
cal phantom, an old man who bore the title of Raja 
of Mysore and lived in the royal palace He received 
us with all ceremony, almost as much as if he had been 
a leigning king His hall of audience, with its arched 
roof and lows of massive pillars, represented the iiony 
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oi fate for him At the end of it was the histone 
pictniej in which he fignied as a youth being placed 
on the thione of his ancestois by the Biitish Delegates, 
aftei the fall of Seiingapatam and the death of Tippoo 
If he still pDSSBSSBfd the pewei of reflecting, this picture, 
hanging m his own State apaitment, must have re- 
minded him of his wasted youth and“ degiaded man- 
hood, of an auspicious beginning leducei to a miseiable 
end by his own faults and foibles I then visited 
Seiingapatam, a veiitably dead city — moie melanchol} 
than a place in luins, oi a deseit with tiaces of foiraei 
habitation I wandeied past the bieach, once stoimed by 
British valoni, into street aftei stieet, with the houses 
all standing but [juite tenantless In one corner only of 
the expanse of vacant habitations did I find any in- 
habitants Tieadmg the gia&s-giown sq[uaiBS, I felt 
as if foUowed by the ghost of the valoious but ill- 
staried Tippoo 

Thence I turned my face noithwaids to BeUaiy, 
the principal place in the Ceded Distiicts Having 
discussed matters with the authoiities theie, I passed 
on towards Hyderkbad in a van diawn by bullocks 
Beaching the palatial Eesidency at Hydeiabad, I pie- 
sented Lord Canning’s lettei as my ciedential to the 
Eesilent Colonel Davidson, who received me coidially 
In company with him I went to pay my respects 
to His Highness the Hizam We put on shppers 
over our shoes before appealing in the Presence His 
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Highness leceived us with an an of superlative polite- 
ness and celestial indifFeience He had the fine 
physiijue of his Mogul race both m face and statute, 
and as he sat on his platfoim clothed in shining silks, 
he looked, although a Moslem, like the image of a 
Hindu god Among those standing aiound the dais 
of the till one weie seveial Aiab chiefs, commanding 
bodies of Aiabian tioops in His Highness's &ei\ice 
Theie was in then countenance and mien a sense 
of lesBive powei, the sagacity of the fox with the 
gilt and courage of the lion — which mailred them 
out fiom the moie lefined Deccanis Two of these 
were indicated to me as the men who, if the Biitish 
powei had been oveithiown in 1857, would have iisen 
fiom the ashes of the Nizam's dynasty, and set up 
an Arab powei m the heait of India Theie I made 
the acquaintance of the Nizam's Minister, Halai Jung, 
then iismg into fame He was the most lefined 
Moslem I evei met , the maik of high caste was 
set upon his whole aspect Tall and slim in figuie 
youthful m face, aquilme m piofile, ohve m com- 
plexion, soft in mannei yet thoughtful and resolute 
in expression, elegant in diess, from the naiiow and 
exquisitely folded tuiban of the purest white, to the 
emhroideiei bolder of the long and nchly coloured 
lobe, he looked the courtly statesman In the table- 
lands of this legion the lamy season is often delightful 
out of doois So, faVDUied by a hieak in the lams, 
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the Resident gave a picnic at Q-olconda to a laige 
nnmliei of fiiends ladies and gentlemen Grolconda 
IS not, like Sei in gap at am, a dead city and tlieiefoie 
misBiable On the contiary it is lomantic as being 
a city of the dead, foi it is a clustei of legal maii- 
sulea with s'W’Bllmg domes, and with a citadel-iock 
in the backgiound Among these lestmg-places of 
a histone dynasty oui tents weie pitched foi the 
festive occasion 

Fiom Hydeiabai I jonineyed to the confines of 
the Bombay Piesidency — visiting the Moslem inms 
at Bedei on the way, and wondeiing at the quaint 
angnlaiity of outline combined with iichness of colour- 
ing The matchless hues weie pioduce d by aitistic 
piocesses now lost The lains fell in sheets of watei, 
and my long -suffeiing bullocks diagged me with 
difficulty thiongh the black loamy soil, till I aiiived 
at tbe lailway teiminus with a thankful heait Thence 
I soon reached Poona on a flying visit to the Gloveinoi 
Sii Q-eoige Cleik Theie I sketched the lake with 
the locky island ciowned with temples, fiom the top- 
most ten ace of which the last of the Mahratta Peshwas 
viewed the battlefield where his dynasty fall to use no 
moie 

Thence I travelled northwards to the citadel-rock 
of Donlatahad, looming black with a mighty elevation 
The biBBZBs that blow louni this wondious lock aie 
laden with the voices of human passion, suffeiing. 
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heiDism, foititude The defence of this last lefuge 
of the hravBj by Hindus against Moslems, has been 
the theme of lomance in Euiopean as well as in 
Oiiental languages Neai heie I gazed on the humble 
giave-stone of Auiangzehe the last of the Q-ieat Moguls 
— exposed to the stoims and the blasts of heaven 
accDiding to the letjuiiements of Moslem orthodoxy 
At the end of a long leign, bioken in health and 
spiiit, conscious of a life-long failme despite the 
noblest oppoitunities — he alighted heie, saying that 
he had fought his last fight and iidden his last maich 
When I saw the supeib mausolea of his impeiial 
piedecessois m Noithein India, I baldly hoped evei 
to see his lowly lesting-place — at last, hDwe\ei, I 
saw it The leaden sky and the dienching lain in- 
tensified the sombreness of my contemplation Close 
by WBie the Caves of Ellora, of which I had mysterious 
notions gatheied fiom pictures seen m boyhood It 
is haid foi a painter to convey to oui minds the 
reality of these lock-hewn temples, which aie probably 
uniijUB in the woild They aie the landmarks of 
the greatest revolution that evei befell the Hindus — 
namely the over throw of Boodhism and the restoration 
of Hinduism in ifcs Brahmanio form I paced the 
cavernous recesses, and in the dim light traced the 
caiving and sculptuie of the gloomy chambers I 
essayed that which is perhaps impossible, by making 
an elaborate water-colour sketch of the rock- cut temple. 
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GyaavBi in ane vast black mass fiom out of the locky 
IuIIsiJb ani then Bncaasd with impenahahlB pigments 
To eBhancB the daikling colouis of the scene, the 
waters of the lainy season, oozing and trickling out 
of the ciBViCBS of the scalped mountain, gave to 
the plutoniD locks the lines of polished ebony and 
glittering jet Thence my diaught bullocks stiuggled 
through the deep luts of the soaked loam across the 
cotton-fields of Beiai, and on to Nagpoie 

I halted foi a while at Nagpoie to confei with 
Colonel Elliot, the Commissionei of that Piovmce 
There I first came m contact with that Mahratta 
nationality with which I was destined theieaftei to 
be famihai The Mahiatta was not imposing at first 
sight with his short and hi oad- shouldered statuie, 
high cheek-bone, shoit nose and scanty beard — in 
contrast with others whom I had recently seen — the 
Moslem whose piogenitois came fiom the ancient 
Aiiana, oi the Rajput who claimed descent from the 
sun and moon I had yet to leain that a volcano 
of sentiment may be latent beneath that humble ex- 
teiiDi I admired the teak-wood palace of the Bhonsla 
01 Mahiatta dynasty, the finest specimen of architecture 
with carved wood then existing in India T was 
fortunate in beholding this work then, for it was 
shortly afterwards destroyed hy file My stay was 
sbghtly prolonged by an accident on horseback in 
hoai-huntmg, as my horse, lefn&mg to face the beast. 
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1 eared npiight and fell backwaids I learned from 
Loid Canning tLatj accDiding to proposals which had 
been made, the Nagpoie Piovince, together with the 
Neibudda teiiitoiiBS, would be foimed into a Chief 
Commissioneiship ivith the title of the Central 
PiOYincBS 

I then jouineyed noithwaids on my way to the 
Neibudda tenitoiies, discarding bullocks and adopting 
the palanquin on men’s shoulders Thus I plunged 
into the forests of the Sautpuia mountains, which form 
a range lunning fioni East to West right athwait the 
Continent of India I then descended to the valley 
of the iivei Neibudda second only to the G-anges in 
sanctity among Hindus During this journey the 
performances of the bearers, who bore my palanquin, 
made me appieciate the enduimg quality of the Native 
physique Repeatedly I saw these wuy fellows go for 
fifteen miles , then halt foi an hour to squat on the 
ground and smoke a pipe with a full bowl and long 
tube, called the hubble-bubble from the sound it 
emitted They would next swallow some little balls 
of uutiitive essence, and lefusmg solid lefieshment, 
go stiaightway for another fifteen miles 

At JubbulpoiB the capital of the Nerbudda ter- 
ntoiiBS, I again halted for a while conferring with 
the authoiitiBs Then I visited in a boat the fai- 
famed Maihle Rocks Poi about two miles the 
Nerbudda, nan owed by a gorge, flows through walls 
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of white maibls cliffs Tha ddIoui d£ the watei ifa 
that deep ameiald-hlue which Domes fiom extiaiiie 
depth j and on that surface the shaen of the maible 
IS leflected As wa lowed up and down the stieam 
the Native boatman told ma that the iivei boia the 
name of Goddess If so, liaie she was, anshimad 
in the pure white temple of Natuie I sketched the 
place by sunset and stiove to depict, but with uttei 
sliDitcoming, a scene which must, I supposed, be among 
the gems of landscape in the woild 

I concluded my tour by visiting the lake of Saugoi 
with its decoiated State baiges , and thence pioceeded 
westwaids, past a long chain of aitificial lakes which 
combined beauty with utility foi iiiigation The 
sight of these did indeed gieatly laise my estimate 
of Native skill Thus I leached Gwalioi, and beheld 
the citadel-iock using abiuptly out of the plain, and 
looking like the back of a piehistone Dieature of pietei- 
natuial dimensions I theie lecogmsed the seveial 
styles of aichitectuie which connect this lock 'wibh 
the histoiy of the ages 

I then had to lepoit my pioceedmgs to Loid 
Canning, and learning that His Loidship was m 
camp near Allahabad, I seized the chance of obtain- 
ing a glimpse at Lucknow Ciossing the pontoon 
bridge of the Goomti, I saw a long line of domes, 
cupolas, toweis, minaiets, sti etching along the river- 
bank, and at the end the Bailey Guaid with the 
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Eesidency, the scenBS of Biitisli heioism and endnianca 
duiing the i scent wai of the Mutinies 

This toui abundantly iich foi me in knowledge 
of India at laige, and in impeiial experience — was 
fiuitful also in official lesulta By the end of this 
yeai 18 S 1 I had submitted to Loid Canning many 
Eepoits on giave affaiis financial, political, military 
His Loidship expiBS&ed satisfaction with my Eepoits, 
because they embodied laige le commendations, not only 
without piovokmg contioveisy, but with the declaied 
concuirence of the local authoiities concerned He 
seemed pleased because I, as his delegate in affaiia 
often delicate, had induced otheis to agiee with me 
But my own position was as yet ummpioved, and 
some ot my ciitics jocosely said that I had been making 
kingship foi otheis but had not been able to make 
myself a king 

I then, in the beginning of 1 S 62 leturned to Mi 
Lamg's side at Calcntta and lesnmed financial duty 
I asked him whethei, in the event of my having 
a choice, it would be hettei for me to take high 
administiative employ or to lemam on the staff of 
the Groveinment of India He advised me to adopt 
the line of active administiation, remarking that the 
heioics of Indian finance were over He would he 
shoitly leturning to England, and I might he once moie 
in the ail, without any position in the Civil Seivice 
Lord Canning soon letnined to Calcutta, in older to 
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pi'epaie foi liib own depaiturB fiom India He was 
in desp tnouining- as a widow ei, sinco tliB unlooked foi 
death o£ I/ady Canning, hi'r, counteiiancB and mien 
hole the maiks of grief winch the exigencies of public 
life could not suppiBss Though I said not a word, 
I could, not help feeling anxious as to whethei he 
would make some piovision foi me befoie he went 
The Chief Commissioneiship of the Cential PiovincBS 
had been aheady given to Colonel Elliot But he 
was about to go to England on two yeais^ leave , 
and other high appointments weie vacant, especially 
some on the Staff of the Groveinment of India I 
was in suspense, foi I feaied bemg retained with 
the Government of India, yet I hoped to be sent 
fai afield on active employ I well lecollect one 
afternoon in Maicli leceiving a veiy fiiendly lettei 
from Ml Lewin Boivring, Loid Canning's Piivate 
Secietaiy, saymg that I was to act as Chief Com- 
missionei of the Central Provinces, with congiatnlations 
regarding the field which would he open for my 
energies in this new administration Thus, for the 
pie sent at least, my fate was settled 

As the day foi Eoid Canmng's depaituie drew 
nigh, the Euiopean community of Calcutta piesented 
to him a farewell address They had, indeed, attacked 
him excessively dm mg the course of the Mutinies 
But consideiing the victoiy that had been won, 
they would speak the last woid in generosity and in 
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kindness I attended togethei with the deputation to 
piesent the Addiess, and watched his demeanour as 
he received it His lip slightly tiemhled as he said 
that, whatever faults might have been found in him, 
he had done his best foi them as for all otheis I 
saw the succeeding Q-oveinoi-Greneial, the Eail of 
Elgin, swoin in at Government House He looked 
the VBiy pictuie of health and hope, while the coming 
event of eaily and untimely death cast no shadow 
befoiB him 

Befoie my own depaitme fiom Calcutta, the 
Euiopean society of Calcutta weie so kind as to give 
me an enteitamment — this was the second honour 
of the kind I had, as yet, leceived duiing my caieer 
My old fiiend, Sir Eobeit Napiei (afteiwaids Lord 
Hapier of Magdala) presided at the suppei and made 
the speech in my honour I proceeded by rail to 
Allahabad, thence by hois e-van to Jubbulpoie Since 
I last tiavelled this way, two yeais befoie, the gaps 
in the 1 ail way communication between Calcutta and 
Allahabad had been filled up — and this fact was a 
sign of piogiess in the age On the way I was 
most kindly leceived at Seiampoie in Bengal by Di 
George Smith who had then the chaige of the Friend 
of India, which still retained its impoitance as a public 
oigan His conveisation helped me to appiehend the 
healing of non-ofi&cial opinion upon official conduct 

Ariiving at Jubbulpore late at night I was awaked 
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the next morning by the sDund of cannon filed as 
a salute foi my new lank as Chief Commissi onei 
This DiiDumstancB, happening to a man foi the fiist 
time in his life, chngs to the lecoUBction I thought 
of the piediction of my Native fiiends on my depaituie 
from the Panjab I had, as they said would be the 
case, letnined with the sound of aitilleiy, yet the 
return was not to them but to anothei people 

I was now, fourteen yeais aftei the beginning 
of my active service and just tliirty-six yeais of age, 
in a governing position I was altogethei beyond 
the oidinaiy line of the Civil Seivice in function, 
in power, m emolument, in piospect The cncum- 
stance was m those days somewhat extiaordinaiy, and 
in these days would be still moie so One of the 
first autboiities at that time m Calcutta said that 
the gieat objection to my appointment lay in the 
fact of my being too young a man The leadei may 
be cuiious to imdeistand how all this came to pass, 
and to what causes I would myself attiibute it 

When I was, at the veiy outset, put to work 
in the Eegistiation of Land tenuies, I giasped its 
impoitancB, stuck to it, and identified myself with 
it in the Noith-Western Piovinces This caused me 
to be made a Settlement ofidcei in the Panjab Next, 
the Settlement woik impaited that special knowledge 
of the people and the countiy which enabled me to 
win the esteem of Mi John Lawrence and Mi 
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MDiitgomeiy In consequBnce of that I was entinsted 
with the piepaiation of the Fust Panjab Repoit, which 
was the foundation of my official foitunes That, 
again, Isd to my being appointed Secietaiy to the 
Panjab Admimstiation, which was the fiist important 
appointment held by me, and it took me out of the 
oidinaiy line of the Cml Seivice But some few 
years latei I left that Secietaiiat delibeiately, in oidei 
to iB-entei the oidinaiy hne in its higher blanches, and 
to display again the spuis I had pieviously won in that 
line I often congiatulated myself afteiwaids in having 
taken that step, because it completed my c[ualification 
foi a governing position It was the financial know- 
ledge, gained in the Settlement and the Secietariat, 
that lendeied me so lucky as to attract the favour 
of Ml James Wilson, who at once brought me on 
to the path which led up to the Dential Provinces 
In all this I evei tried to do my best foi the Natives 
I had to peifoim my duty both to them and to my 
employei the State That indeed did sometimes 
mean the peifoimance of unpleasant tasks Other- 
wise I WDiked hard to help them onwaids both 
mentally and mateiially, and they knew it My 
supeiiois, too, felt that , indeed Sir Robert Mont- 
gomeiy himself told me that he was much impiessed 
in this lespect Probably Loid Canning, when he 
travelled in the Panjab, may have leceived a similar 
impression Peihapa that was the reason why he 
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decided to place me in cliaigB of a people lather 
than at the head of a Secietaiiat I had wished 
to make fiiendsj and I made them Mnu and PieiBj 
Thornton and Baines, Lawience and Montgomery, 
Napiei and Biuce, all helped me Two of my best 
pations Ml Thomason and Mi Wilson died before 
then good intentions towaids me conld be earned out 
I had desiied to avoid making enemies Duties and 
assailants I must necessaiily have without numhei , hut 
they need not he my enemies personally If I showed 
temper and resentment, they might indeed become 
hostile But if I did the leveise of this, then with- 
out abating then public opposition, they might en- 
tertain a piivate regaid foi me I stiove to enter 
into the views and feelings of those with whom I 
had to deal m my vaiious deputations, delegations 
and commissions Thus I was able to maintain 
agieement with them , and my succeeding m this 
was probably the final leason that deteimmed Loid 
Canning to confei on me this great piomotion 
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My pasitioa ia Chief CommifcisionBr — Eq^uBatnin airong Bmenta — Disband 
ment of the Nagfpoie Iiisgulai Force — Formiiig and consolidating- of tho 
nBV 7 admimatiatiDn — EApoditioii down the nvai G-odaveiy — First Repoit 
on the Dentril Provinces — Wintei tour — apoachaa to the landed 
claaaes — ^Wild animals — Expedition down the liver Mahmadi — I give 
over choige to Colonel Elliot at Najpoie — My visit to Sir John Lawronce 
at Calcutta — resume chaigo of the Central Piovincaa — ^Death of Oalonel 
Elliot — Complation of the lailwaj to Nagporo — Death of Mr Hialop — 

I viait Bomhav — Take ahoit leave to England — Exhibitions at Nagpore 
and Jnbbulpore — Tom in Nimu — I leave the Dential Piovincea and 
proceed to the Deccan 

AT JulobulpDis the cuitam lose on a new scene of 
mj drama with graceful effect The Civil of&CBis 
enteitamed me at a watei-picnic hy inDonlight amid 
the Marble Eocks of the liver ITeibudia This 
VBiitahle gem of Nature had pieviously heen seen hy 
me in the gold aud led of sunset I now beheld 
the marble cliffs in a hgbt even palei than themselves, 
and with their palloi reflected on the daik waters 

I was now as regards lespDnsibihty Chief Com- 
missionei of the Central Provinces in the fullest 
sense Several tenitoiies, heretofore distinct, were to 
be fused and welded mto one Administiation In other 
words, several mechanisms weie to be taken to pieces 
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and put togethei in one laige macliinB All tins 
affoided scope foi Diigination and individuality But 
tliougli I was to beai the biunt, tliB buiden and 
the heat, theie was a weak point in my position 
I had been gazetted as Officiating ” — ^which meant 
that I might aftei two yeais be displaced by Colonel 
Elliot the officBi who held the substantive appoint- 
ment I leckoned, howevei, that my woik and conduct 
would be such that the GroYBinoi-Q-eneiab Loid Elgin^ 
would be induced eithei to aiiange that I should not 
be displaced aftei two yeais^ oi to piovide foi me 
elsewheie I was soon joined by my cousin Mi Haiij^ 
Bivett-Carnac — now Colonel and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen As confidant m all my public caies and com- 
panion in all my maiches, he lendered me invaluable 
aidj until the Gfoveinment of India, le cognising his 
meiit, took him foi service undei themselves He 
thus became Commissionei foi Cotton and foi commeice 
generally In that capacity he lendeied gieat seivice 
when the cotton-fields of India weie suddenly required, 
in consequence of the American Cml Wai, to supply 
much of the fibre foi English manufactuies His 
woik undei me m the Bengal Eamine will be men- 
tioned hereafter His subsequent employment as 
Opium Agent gave him opportunity of rendering 
maiked seivice in the Volunteei cause His successor 
# on my Staff was Captain Blomfield, who became my 
faithful companion on many a haid maich 
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In an aiea of eighty thousand squaie miles, laigely 
consisting of hills and foiests, with about ten millions 
of people, I depended paitly on my iidmg foi adminis- 
tiatiVB success Moieovei I had a notion that it 
enhances the isspect which the Natives have foi oui 
j)Owei, if the chief Biitish officei in then sight handles 
a hoise as if to the mannei hoin and sits as if the 
saddle weie his home I possessed a capital set of 
saddle hoises six in numbei, and they deserve mention 
fiom me because I pubhcly alluded to the gallant and 
endining cieatuies that had earned me thiougli the 
haii and lough stages Of the six hoises, foui weie 
puie Aiabian, sons of the deseit, the fifth was of mixed 
Indian bleed, the sixth was of a Persian lace I had 
also thiBB harness hoises all Austialians 

Before the hot weathei should set in, I had ]ust 
time to visit the Sautpuia range of mountains, which 
lan light athwart the centre of my jurisdiction I 
wished to discover a sanitaiium where sick Eniopeans 
might iBcruit then strength, as the Himalayas were 
much too distant I was in the lightest maiching 
01 del, my camp fuinituie was of the scantiest, and 
I dispensed with hedsteads^^ My sheet and blanket 
weie nightly spread eithei on diy leaves or withered 
grass, which furnished the softest bedding to my 
weaiy limbs The leseaiches ended in the estahbsh- 
ment of a health-resoit at Puchmuni, a magnificent 
sandstone mass rising from out the midst of plutonic 
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foimatiDiis I sketched the walls and bastions in this 
citadel of Natme At the base of one of the piecipices 
was a gieat pool^ delicious in the hot weathei for 
swimming One evening a beaiei of despatches lode 
hastily up and asked foi the Chief Commi&sionei The 
BSCDit pointed to me in the middle of tins sheet of 
watei, with two othei officeis, floating about with 
nothing save oui noses above watei 

During this bycuisiou I acquainted myself with the 
Q-onds an aboiigmal tube, the hist owneis and luleis of 
these Sautpuia mountains and of the countiy at then 
southern base, before mvadeis came, fiist Moslem, then 
Maliiatta Consideiing that these Gronds had only a 
piimitive cultuie and no wiitten language, I admiied 
then lugged foitiesses, then lude though pictuiesque 
palaces, and more paiticulaily then works of iiiigation, 
liteially scoies of lake-like leseivoiis on well chosen 
sites This work of theiis was the finest instance I 
had ever seen of mothei-wit and practical cleverness 
unaided by science They could not beai any banish- 
ment fiom then native mountains , if one of them aftei 
a criminal tiial weie sentenced to impiisonment, he 
could not be confined anywheie m the plains, lest he 
should languish and die 

When the hot winds began to blow I was glad to 
entei my spacious and comfoi table home at Nagfore 
called the Residency, at the foot of the black lOok 
Clowned with the citadel of Sitabuldee The Nagpore 
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Iiiegulai Foice, of Natives, was to be disbanded 
Befoie lea'ving Calcutta I had piomised to dispense 
with it at once I new found that the piomise was 
lUDiB easily made than peifoimed, foi the men evinced 
a tempei to lesist disbandment This was an awkwaid 
ciicumstance, inasmuch as they weie, as guaids, in chaige 
of the Civil Stations and the Tieasuiies in the mteiioi 
of the Nagpoie Pi evince Theie weie howevei regulai 
tioops of the Madias Aimy at Kamptee iieai Nagpoie 
So I aiianged with the Militaiy authoiities that the 
men of the Nagpoie Iiiegulai Foice should at then 
SBveial Stations be lelieved by Madras Sepoys and then 
be ordered to maich to Nagpoie their headquaiters So 
far they obeyed the oidei, with audible giumbling 
indeed, but without overt lesistance There lemained 
the anxiety of dealmg with them on then ariival at 
Nagpoie They weie paiaded in the giound imme- 
diately under the guns of Sitabuldee — a contingent of 
legular tioops, Europeans^ was on the spot They were 
then suddenly oiderei to pile then aims, which happily, 
they did, doubtless perceiving that lesistance was hope- 
less They were then disbanded undei the liberal 
conditions which the Q-overnment allowed This done, 
the Police Force was leorgamsed and settled with the 
help of Colonel Heibert Bruce, who had been my 
colleague in Burmah 

We then sighed foi the monsoon or ramy season — 
as the Natives said, King Ram riding on his elephant 
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of cloud Attached to the EBsideney was a swimming- 
bath, in which I used to swim lound and lound foi half 
an houi hefoie hieakfast and again befoie dinnei — nevei 
befoiB 01 since have I evei known such a luxuiy as 
this undei my own loof Theie was a laige Euiopean 
society at Nagpoie, and I saw veiy much of it Here- 
tofoie in my caieei, I had entei tamed my fiiends at my 
own will in my piivate capacity Now I entei tamed 
guests m a public capacity, accoiding to the obligations 
of my position These conditions lasted during neaily 
all the lest of my seivice in India About this time I 
was joined by my young brothei John fiom England 
He was seiving m a Euiopean legimentj but he 
enteied the Bengal Staff Coips, and lan a successful 
caieer in the Civil Seivice of these Piovinces 

My new Administiation had to pioceed apace 
Chuiches were being built, the municipal impiovements 
of the Nagpore city weie begun, the summei -houses and 
tanks of the late Mahratta dynasty weie restored foi 
the public benefit, education was being oiganised, the 
Settlement of the land levenue had been pieviously 
undei taken but had now to be pushed on accoiding to 
the plan which I had learned in Noithein India, and 
the public woiks mainly tiunk roads had to be planned 
foi the ensuing season, It was a led-lettei day when 
Bishop Cotton, my old Bugby mastei, came to open 
the new chuich at Nagpore In his speech to^ the 
assembled company he alluded to onr Bugbeian days 
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Fai fiDm ths minii of the listeneis was the anticipatiDii 
that BIB loDg his Baithly IlPb was to sink in ths cuiient 
of the (jang-BS My Secietaiias WBie at fiist Majoi 
Hectoi MackenziB, whose sei vices I had been foitnnate 
in obtaining- fiom the Panjab, and aftei wards Mi (now 
Sii Charles) Beinaid a nephew of Sii John Lawrence 
Owing to my fiB[[uent absence fiom heaiqnarteiSj moie 
than ordinaiy responsibility fell on them ^ and I le- 
member with giatitude the skill and di&cietion with 
which they conducted affaiis for me 

When the lains had ponied down and the iiveis 
weie in flood, I had to undeitake an enteipiise of 
some moment; namely to descend and then reasceni 
the liver G-odaveiy fiom the confines of Nagpoie to 
the Madias coast, facing the Bay of Bengal A project 
was then in progress foi rendeiing this gieat iiver 
navigable, and I had to lepoit to the Grovernment 
of India theieon In oidei to leach the steamei 
that was to convey me, I had to cioss some foiest-clad 
hills I became belated in the daik foiest, with a 
ram-stoim commg down in a volume of watei To 
be lost among those woods in such a night as that 
meant ceitain fever on the moiiow However, one 
of my escort, a Mahiatta of nohle birth, whispered 
in my eai, amidst the splash of the lain, to iide on, for 
he was familial with the path, and would guide me to 
a place of sheltei I then understood the hoisemanship 
for which the Mahrattas have evei been famed When 
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WB mat our steamBr^ undei tlie direction of Colonel 
Haig, tliB chief engineei of the navigation pioject, wb 
steamed down a long leach of the iivpi, till we gamed 
a barnei of ohstiucting locks Then we saw the sites 
wheie the docks and the canal would be made foi 
DVBi coming the impediment Theie we were met by 
another steamer, which earned us down a second leach 
of the iiyei to a second baiiieij with similai works in 
design, and so forth till we leached a third baiiier 
Thus WB came to a long lange of hills which the liver 
piBices, with its swollen streams Dueling in whirlpools 
between lofty and wooded banks Heie my juiisdiction 
ended, but having got so fai, it was well that I should 
pioceed fuithei and see the magnificent works of iiiiga- 
tion completed undei the Madras Government m the 
delta of the riVBi Halving lecently met at Madias 
Sir Arthur Cotton the onginatoi of these piojects, 
I lej Diced to ^ee Lbib the fruit of his commanding 
genius Then with Colonel Haig’s aid we leaseended 
the river, and returned to Nagpore wheie oui friends 
weiB rejoiced to see us unscathed, inasmuch as theie 
were many adverse chances attending such a journey 
as this at that season 

, After this episode I caught up the threads of the 
Adjpijustiation m all its parted I had now seen enop^gh 
of th^ country to justify my undertaking the prepaja- 
tio%Df ttedTirst EBpDftDf the Central Piovmces , For 
the ’'Uagpore teiritones ^such a Eeport had long been 
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iBLjuiied by the GroveinmBnt of India, but bad neyer 
been fuimsbed I theiefoie seized the oppoitunity not 
only of fulfilling- this lequiiement, but also of com- 
bining with it an account of the Neibudda teiiitoiies, 
legal ding which no geneial Eepoit had evei been made 
To all this I added an outline of the new Administra- 
tion The piBsentation of this ample Eepoit, within 
SIX months aftei my assuming chaige of the countiy, 
was suie to stiengthen my position and to augment my 
power foi usefulness The Eepoit itself leceived stiong 
commendation fiom the Q-oveinoi-Greneial in Council 
The autumn was now advanced and I lesumed my 
camp life as soon as the malaria, consequent on the 
lainy season, had been dissipated The country, I 
found, had soma fertile plains and one long valley, that 
of the river Nerbudda Otheiwise it consisted of 
mountam and ^tindulation, of forest and thicket, of 
spiing and stieam, of boulder and lavine Every one 
of the many iiveis pursued its couise over ledges or 
inclines of rock, causing cascades oi lapids As we set 
out in the moinmg having drunk the water of one 
iivei, wa thought of dunking before nightfall the water 
of some othet well-known stieam Added to all this 
wfiiB the remams of several dynasties Thuws the m* 
dupements ^^nd the opportunities fiJr sketching weie 
alike endless The pursuit, too, fitted in exactly" with 
my admiuistiative woik Thius^jny watei-(5^tKir style, 
such as it was, became matuied. 


1 
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As their name indicated, the Cential Pi evinces lay 
in the middle of India between the mam divisions of 
the Empue, and contamed seveial nationalities with 
seveial lang-nages , though the Hindustani was a hngva 
fianca geneially undeistood One day I looked down 
from a height upon a fan held on a sandy plateau over 
against the iiver Neihudda Quite a little sea of low 
tents was spiead beneath the eye Enteimg the fair 
itself, I found long stieets of canvas crossing each othei 
at light angles, and bazaais thionged with multitudes 
in many- coloured costumes Another day I saw an 
encampment of gipsies, who plied a vast business as 
carriers with pack-bullocks across our mountains They 
laagered their impedimenta round a sq^nare flanked by 
rock and forest Inside the square were their women 
and children, then laies and penates, then beasts of 
burden on which then livelihood depended Outside 
the square weie their picked men, keeping watch and 
waid against plunderers and wild beasts After sun- 
down the scene was lighted up by the luddy glare of 
their watch-files They would tell me mournfully 
that, with my new roads under constiuction, then 
occupation would soon be gone Again, I attended 
village festivals, when the plough-bullocks were gaily 
caparisoned, then flanks hemg smeared with pigments 
and their horns bedecked with tinsel Anon, I was 
present at the feasts of the upper classes, when the 
balconies weie ladiant with illummations, and the 
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Dutline of the tanks was maikei by lows of lamps 
Moib paitiDulaily I joined the Mahiatta chieftains 
when hunting* with the cheeta, a sDit of leopaid The 
cieatuiB blindfold would be lying in a coveied cait, and 
so earned towaids the unsuspecting held of deei The 
cait would stop, and the bandage being letnoved fiom 
his eyes, the cheeta would descry the buck, and in- 
stantly spimg aftei him with ^\Dndious bounds 

The land tenuie difEeied fiom the tenures m other 
paits of India Theie weie Tillage PiopiietoiSj each 
of whom owned his village oi paiish With them was 
the thiity yeais Settlement being made As these 
men undeistood Hindustani, I occasionally collected 
numbeis of them togethei m the laigest of my double- 
poled tents, and delivered speeches to them m that 
language on the merits of the Settlement, and on their 
duties undei it With this view I had acqmied the 
requisite fluency in Onental speech 

The population, though large on the whole, was 
sparse for the vast area My desire wag to extend 
cultivation and habitation , but the obstacle was the 
prevalence of wild beasts Those villageis who ven- 
tured to set up then hamlets neai the forest's edge, 
would find that their cattle were preyed upon by tigeis, 
that boars and hears feasted and levelled in then ciops, 
that wolves earned off their children Almost all my 
officers were good shots, and were constantly appealed 
to by the suffering villagers Puither, I instituted a 
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system of i swards, so mucli a head foi each kind of 
wild beast This stimulated the Native hunteis, and 
the heads of these animals in gieat numbeis weie given 
in at the vaiious police stations All this was done, 
indeed, foi the benefit of humanity Still, on a letio- 
spect, I cannot repiess a ceitain qualm of compunction 
at the inroads made upon the animal kingdom The 
cieatuiBS weie sometimes audacious and familiar One 
day while I was sketching, cues of anguish from my 
Native seivants, the cup-beaiei and the groom, aioused 
me to the fact that a beai had just intioduced himself 
to them So I had to put down my sketching-block 
and take up my iifie to shoot the intrudei As a 
mainage piocession was passing by the thicket, a 
man-eatmg tiger spiang foith and seized one of the 
bridesmaids On my line of maich one of the tranapoit 
men was similaily earned off The panthei was by fai 
the most formidable of all beasts to hunt A man- 
eatei of that species was known to be piowhng about 
my camp, theiefore, well-baited traps weie set and he 
was caught before doing any damage A man-eatmg 
tiger one morning earned off a lad on my establishment, 
and was traced to a certain thicket I posted good 
shots on elephants i ound the thicket, entered it myself 
on my own elephant right up to the bloody corpse of 
the victim, and reckoned that if I missed the tigei he 
would be shot by my fiiends outside But no , with 
that intensified cunning which man-eateis have, he stole 
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away by one oi otliBi of the lavines rDund about and 
eluded us all 

Though the whole legion was dub happy hunting 
giDund foi the puisuit of big game in all its giand 
vaiieties, I had no leisuie, owing to my public duties 
and to my sketching, foi systematic spoit But I saw 
much of spoit incidentally, thus becoming familiar with 
tliB haunts and habits of the cieatuies, also with the 
organisation needful for hunting Although the habitat 
of the elephant was not with us, yet we had a wild held 
of these animals, the descendants of some Commissaiiat 
elephants that had escaped fiom captivity These we 
caught by the election of a vast baiiiei in the shape of 
the letter V They weie driven by the beateis into the 
bioad end and so weie pressed on to the fatal comer, 
wheiB they weie captuied, but only aftei the very 
stifiEest resistance 

The foiestfa were essential to the prosperity of the 

country, but yet weie xn dangei of immediate mjuiy and 

of ultimate annihilation from the onward movement of 

the people So it was among my first caies to oiganisa 

a department of Boiest Conseivancy, ramifying all over 

the Provinces, with Colonel Pearson at its head This 
* 

I did with the skilled advice of Di (afterwaids Six 
Dietiich) Biandis, then Inspector -Greneial under the 
Groveinment of India 

As the cold weather ended and the spimg was 
ushered in, I closed my touimg by an expedition down 
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tliB iivei Malianadi I had alieady iBCDinmendsd in 
detail a light lailway fiom NagpoiB eastwards to the 
Mahanadi legion, along the reiy line that has in 
these lattei days been taken np by the lailway that 
inns stiaight fiom Bombay to Calcutta I would see 
whethei this iivei, with its mountainous banks, could 
be made navigable to the Oiissa countiy facing the Bay 
of Bengal I accordingly went down the stieam m 
countiy boats, observing the obstiuctions to permanent 
navigation, and proceeding as fai as Cuttack, which was 
just beyond my junsdiction On my letum journey I 
had to iide with mounted guides through a long forest 
at night My way was, on this occasion, dangerously 
lighted up by file For a while I admired the sight, as 
the flames licked up the brushwood and charied the 
trees But it soon became apparent that with flames 
behind us and on both sides, right and left, we must 
keep a daik and fiee place m fiont so as not to be 
enveloped Foitunately the guides undeistood the 
crisis, the budle road was well defined, and my swift 
horse earned me through 

Eetuining to my headquaiteis at Nagpoie, I had 
several months before me wherein to complete at least 
the framework of my Administration Every improve- 
ment which I had learned in the Noith-Western Pio- 
Vinces -^and m the Panjab, under Thomason and the 
Lawrences and Montgomeiy, was mtioduced heie 
Besides that, many other improvements requisite for the 
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peculiar Donditioii& of tliifa legion weie lieiB foundei by 
me 

Thus the autumn passed, and Chiistmas was 
appioaching when Colonel Elliot would he entitled to 
letuin flora England and displace me Meanwhile the 
Administration of the Cential Piovinces had attiacted 
public comment and had been dubbed ''Temple’s Ea],” 
the WDid " Ea] ” having a double meaning of kingdom 
and personal lule I had seveial times leceived com- 
mendation fiom the Groveinoi-Greneial L old Elgin I 
had been told demi-ofiBcially, by those in and about the 
Q-oveinment of India, that the expectation foimed 
legal ding me had been answered Yet I did not hear 
of any aiiangement being made to pievent my being 
displaced heie, noi of any post bemg piovided foi me 
elsewheie My uncertainty was aggravated by the sad 
death of Lori Elgin aftei a shoit illness My lelations 
with Colonel Elliot weie most fiiendly, and I q^uietly 
awaited his return The mght hefoie his ainval I sent 
out from the Eesidency at Nagpoie, an escort to meet 
him, which was my last official act hefoie going to bed 
Awaking early in the moinmg, I heaid the beaieis set 
down his palanc[nm in the fiont poich I listened as he 
walked upstairs to his loom Then I knew that I was 
only a private peison That day and the next, I scaicely 
noticed the change in my position, being suiiounded by 
visitors A farewell banquet was given to me byi:he Cml 
officers of the ITagpore Province The enteitainment 
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took placB in one of tliB Maliiatta summer-hDuses 
of winch I hail caused the iBstoiation The chaiiman 
was Mr (now Sii John) Stiachey, who luade a spesch 
with a heaity fiiBniliness which I shall nevei foiget 
The company included many Military officeis also The 
next day I left Nagpore, hut halted for a shoit time at 
the neighboming cantonment of Kamptee to leceive a 
farewell enteitainment fiom the officeis of the Madras 
hoops stationed there, and commanded hy my fiiend 
Greneral Shubiick 

At this junctuie I learned that my old Chief Sir 
John LawiencB was immediately coming out as Q-oveinoi- 
General I then decided to pioceed stiaightway to 
Calcutta and settle my futuie movements there, whether 
to piDceed on fuilough to England, oi to continue seivice 
in India pi ovided that a suitable position could be found 
I expected theie to lenew my old acquaintance with Sir 
Chailes Tievelyan — now Financial Membei of the 
Government — m whom I should have an excellent fiiend 
at Couit On my way I leceived a coidial invitation 
^rom Sir John Lawience to stay at Government House 
When I aiiived theie he asked me whethei I had any 
reason for letuining to England The answei was that 
I had none, but that I might find that theie was no 
othei alternative, as I had lost my post in the Cential 
Piovinces undei the opeiation of the lules of the seivice, 
and as no similai post had been ofifeied me by the 
Government He most kindly suggested that I should 
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stay with him for a few days, and sbb what might hap- 
pen One day he informed me that he had laid befoie 
his Council the question whether it was desiiahle in the 
pubhc interest foi me to be invited to return to the 
Cential Piovinces, that they unanimously said it was, 
that acDDidingly he had ananged to tiansfer Colonel 
Elliot to a post of equal value elsewheie, and that I 
was to iBSume the position I had recently been 
occupying 

I then returned to the Cential Piovmces which 
Colonel Elliot had in the meanwhile left on proceeding 
to his new post m Eajputana After a long journey I 
lode foi the last five miles into Nagpoie This ride was, 
thiDUgh the kindness of my fiiends Euiopean and 
Native, quite hke a tiiumphal piocession , and I remem- 
bei its being so desciibed by the newspapers of the day 
There was still much of pomp and circumstance among 
the magnates of Nagpore, and they accoided me a stately 
reception Shortly afteiwaids I was on the death of 
Colonel Elliot confirmed substantively as Chief Com- 
missioner On his death-bed he dictated a touching 
faiewell to me which was transmitted by telegiaph, and 
fuither messages full of kindness came to me by post 
He was an excellent man, be shone as an accomplished 
and mdnstiious officei, and foi many years he overtaxed 
his strength in the performance of duty, till exhaustion 
set in 

My Administiation now went on exactly from the 
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point whBiB I had left it a short time hefoie Foi the 
supei vising of the Thiity yeais' Settlement I had been 
foitunate in obtaining from the Panjab the valued assist- 
ance of Ml (now Sii John) Moms, one of my earhest 
fiiendfa, who had served with me in the Settlement of 

that PiovincB For the Couits of Justice and for 

* 

Education I was iBsolved that the language should he 
the Mahratta in the Nagpore distiicts, in accordance 
with the nationality of the people theie Through the 
help of my old fiiend Sii Baitle Eieie, then Groveinor 
of Bombay, I ohtamed many Mahiatta ofl&cials and 
teachers fiom that Presidency 

In all educational matters I received the best advice 
from the Beveiend Stephen Hislop, a distinguished 
missionaiy of the Free Chuich of Scotland at Nagpore 
His untimely death through an accident m my own 
camp, was deplored by me especially — multis tile Jfehilis 
obut, nulh fehiho? quam mihi The fatal mishap 
occuired in this wise at a place about twenty miles 
from Nagpoie We had iidden out together in the 
morning, he being mounted on one of my horses, to 
witness the excavation of some piehistonc lemams We 
crossed on our way a stream nearly dry hebween high 
hanks He super vised the delving and the exhuming 
day, while I attended to puhhc business In the 
evening we started togethei, again on horseback, on our 
return to camp But he stopped on the way to 
examine a village school, and I rode on alone Arrived 
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at the Diossmg of the btieam, I found it swollen Ly 
ram which had fallen duiing the day So I prefeiied 
to Cl OSS at a shoit distance lowei down But 1 sent a 
man back to Mi Hislop to say that I had passed well 
by the lower crossing, and to lecommend that he should 
do the same Whethei this message was propeily 
undeistood by him we could nevai leain. Soon aftei- 
waids when we had sat down to dmnei in camp expect- 
ing his eaily aiiival, the hoise came galloping up 
rideiless, and the wet saddle showed that the animal 
had been swimming Instantly a seaich-paity was 
sent to the ciossing of the stieam, m the bed of which 
the dead hody was found Evidently he must have 
fallen off the horse m attempting to cioss Alas ' what 
light and learning, what spaik and flame of hope, 
wei e extinguished m his grave 

Duiing that summer all men were eageily looking 
foiwaid to the completion of the lailway fiom Bombay 
to Nagpoie Delay was occuiiing fiom insufficiency of 
local tianspoit for the conveyance of the lails, the 
sleepeis, and othei mateiial I thought that the want 
might be supplied fiom the Cential Piovinces, and I 
obtained the pel mission of the Governor-Graneral to 
•^nslt Bombay and aiiange this matter So I journeyed 
fiom Bombay to Poona, and had a joyous meeting with 
Sii Baitle and Lady Pieie I visited Bombay then on 
the pinnacle of its piospeiity, and in the throes of its 
speculations, owing to the Ameiican Civil Wai Even 
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then I felt feais as to the stability of such sudden 
wealth as this As I stood on the heights of Matheran 
and watched the distant piomontory of Bombay extend- 
ing into the sea, a Bombay officer said how in that 
piomontoiy endless heaps of lupees weie accumulated 
I iBjomed — ''Tes — but how long will they lemain 
theiB'^” On a State occasion when some honours were 
being awarded to ITatives of distinction, Sir Baitle 
Fieie, looking towards me and others, said — "'Theie 
aiB those who say that the piospeiity of Bombay cannot 
last, well, that may be so, but while it does last, let 
it he used for purposes of benevolence and enLghten- 
ment '' 

I returned to my Cential Piovinces, and in due 
course the railway was completed to Nagpore As the 
first non horse halted under the citadel rock, amidst a 
concouise of wondei-stncken natives, a feast was held 
by the Europeans in a long tent, and I had the honour 
to propose the toast of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Bailway Company. Among its servants then present, 
my fnend Mi Brereton was conspicuous About that 
tune I had to perform the ceremony of laymg the first 
stone of the terminal station The stone, a massive 
piece of trap, through the snapping of the ropes, fell 
]ust before my face, and I narrowly escaped an accident 
My uniform was splashed with lime, and I looked, as 
the critics remarked, like a 'veritable mason 

Among the late Mr. Hislop's papers were found 
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distance After the luteichange of coidul greetings, 
we fell to moralising sympathetically. He said that 
hi'5 impeiial troubles weie nearly ovei, bat that mine 
wpiB all befoiB me I This was in allasion to his final 
depaitaiB fiom India at the close of the cuiient yeai 
Lady Lavvience was at this time with him, and then 
daughteis , I lejoiced specially m hei society, as she 
had been my constant friend since the beginning of 
my Pan]ab days 

The Executive, or Sapieme Council, as distmguished 
from the Legislative Council, of the Groveinoi-Greneial, 
worked in India veiy much as a Cabinet works in 
England Each Member had his own Depaitment of 
the Gloveinment, but all of us Membeis had to read 
the most important of the papeis belonging to eveiy 
Depaitment We all, too, looked up to the Q-oveinoi- 
Greneial as oui head I soon as cei tamed the mam 
pomts of policy m which I could be of use to him 
in the closing months of his careei m India These 
were — -the prelimmary steps with a view to the mtro- 
duction of a gold standaid mto India — ^the development 
of Mr Massey’s Licence Tax mto an Income Tax — 
the passing of a Panjab Tenancy BiU thiough the 
Legislative Council — the elaboration of the pohcy 
lespectmg Afghanistan The two first of these pei- 
tained to my own Depaitment, the third related to 
my old experience m the Panjah , the fourth fl.owed 
naturally from my recent experienca in the Foreign Office 
N 
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difcitaiice After the inteicliangB Df cordial greeting's, 
WB fell to moralising sympathetically He said that 
his imperial troubles WBie nearly ovbi, but that mine 
wpie all befoiB me > This was m allusion to his final 
depaifcuiB fiom India at the close of the cuiient yeai 
Lady Lavvience was at this time with him, and then 
daughteis , I rejoiced specially in hei society, as she 
had been my constant friend since the begmnmg ol 
my Pan]ab days 

The Executive, or Supiema Council, as distmguished 
from the Legislative Council, of the Q-Dveinoi-Greneral, 
woiked in India veiy much as a Cabinet works in 
England Each Member had his own Department of 
the Gtoveinment, but all of us Membeis had to lead 
the most important of the papers belonging to every 
Department We all, too, looked up to the Groveinoi- 
Greneial as our head I soon ascertained the main 
points of pohcy in which I could be of use to him 
in the closing months of his career m India These 
were — ^the prelimmary steps with a view to the mtro- 
duction of a gold standard into India — ^the development 
of Mr Massey’s Licence Tax into an Income Tax — 
the passing of a Panjab Tenancy Bill through the 
Legislative Council — the elaboration of the policy 
lespectmg Afghanistan The two first of these pei- 
tamed to my own Department, the third related to 
my old experience m the Panjab, the fouith flowed 
naturally from my recent expeiience m the Foreign Office 
N 
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I was clisappomteij howevsr, at finding myself 
unwell, owing to the change of climate in the moun- 
tainons health lesort, aftei all that I had enduied in 
the plains foi seveial yeais I then lesolved that in 
the following yeai, after my fiist Budget, I would 
revisit England foi a hiief while In the meantime 
I was fully able to study, to calculate, to iide and 
to sketch In ait-work I found, indeed, congenial 
spiiits Theie was a galaxy of amateur talent in 
^ater-coloui painting then at Simla Who that beheld 
them can foiget the pioductions of Colonel Waltei 
Bane, of Colonel (now Sii Michael) Biddulph, of 
Majoi (now Sii Petei) Lumsden, of Colonel Stiutt, oi 
Majoi Baigiee, of Captain Strahan, of Colonel (now 
Sir Eichaid) SankeyP Besides these, Mr (now Sir 
Donald) Macnabb was a chaiming companion of 
mine duiing iides among the mountains With 
Michael Biddulph I formed an aitistic friendship of 
the closest kmd Together we hoie hunger and fatigue 
in the pursuit of natural beauty We perched ouiselves 
□n the edges of precipices in order to grasp mentally 
the most stiiking objects Rising fiom oni camp-beds 
before dawn on mountain summits we sat by bonfiies 
and watched the fiist stieaks of day behind snowy 
peaks of classic and histone celehnty, the glacier 
sonices of the Ganges and the Jamna One evening 
aftei nightfall, while amhling quickly thiough the 
thicket towaids the hospitable abode of a Native chief, 
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WB and Diir pomes were staitled and dazzled by tbs 
sudden appaiition of toicliBS boine by seivitois who had 
come to meet us I painted views of Simla foi an 
amateur Exhibition which he was then org'anising', 
these being the fiist works I had ever exhibited Fiom 
the top of Mount Jackoj which uses up in the midst 
of Simla, I studied the piospect which is peihaps the 
most chaiacteiistic in all India From an altitude of 
ovBi Bight thousand feet (above sea-level) the eye 
ran ovei the iidges of seveial hill-rangea, till it lested 
on the gieat plain some seventy miles distant This 
plain sti etched south waids indefinitely like an ocean, 
its hoiizon being bounded only by the sunset sky 
Thiough it the iivei Satlej was seen winding in the 
ramy season with full flood, like a mighty seipent I 
reflected that on the banks of that river the maieh 
□f Alexander, which had extended all the way fiom 
Macedon, was stopped at last — that there the lecent 
victoiiBS ovBi the Sikhs had been won by the Biitish 
— that this classic stieam, aftei many engineeiing 
trials, had at length been spanned by a lailway viaduct 
several miles m length 

Simla itself was as a city set on a lull, oi lather on 
the ndge of an elevated saddle between two hills of 
which the chief was Jacko No sheep’s back was evei 
moie clothed with wool than this dome^shaped moun- 
tain was with foiBst A spectator might clambei up 
its fern-clad sides, look through the openings like 
N 2 
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windows m the foliage of oakj ilex, apince or cedai^ and. 
behold Simla fai below his feet, almost as if suspended 
in the air between the mountains The most fashion- 
able of the thoiDUghfares lan thiough a vast cedai- 
grovB In the lamy season when the mist lay thick 
among the tiees, they seemed like the ghosts of departed 
cedars The houses and villas of the Euiopeans boie 
some resemblance to Swiss dwellings Peteihof the 
Q-DVBinoi-Gl-Bnerars residence was then a house of this 
description, though it may since have assumed a palatial 
foim As theiB were no wheeled vehicles, the ladies 
went about in Sedan chairs with bearers in livery and 
of Himalayan race The gentlemen rode ponies of 
Himalayan bleed, suie-footed creatures to whom many 
of us owed oui safety on divers occasions Thus we 
went to the social gatheimgs m the rainy season, 
enveloped in watei proof clothing Sometimes I watched 
the Council of the Goveinoi-Geneial assemble foi its 
weekly meeting at Peterhof on a wet forenoon In the 
spacious VBiandah would be standing the messengeis 
with red garments cut in Oiiental fashion and white 
turbans Piesently a figuie swathed in macmtosh 
would come up, mounted on an ambling pony, with a 
groom wrapped in a blanket lunning alongside The 
gentleman would be received with piofonnd obeisance, 
being a Membei of Council Anon anothei, and yet 
another, would similarly arrive m the peltmg ram I 
thought that this was a strange manner of assemhhng 
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for a Lnot of hlbu who had supiems authoiity o^ bi two 
hundred and fifty millions of people Still, despite 
peculiarities incidental to altitude and climate, Simla 
was quite worthy of its queenlike station The rains 
ceased, the sun hioke thiuug-h the clouds lound about 
us, the snowy lange stood out cleai against the whole 
noithern hoiizon, and the autumn set in as the bloom 
of the whole yeai Then I used to accompany Sii John 
Lawrence in his quiet iides as he would take his last 
looks at the wondious sceueiy We talked ovei all we 
had seen and done together duimg the last seventeen 
years He said that my day had come at last, and 
advised me how I should compoit myself m the trials 
that might he hefoie me Moie paiticulaily he com- 
mended to me the financial policy I should aim at after 
his depaiture 

When we departed from Simla m the beginning of 
Novembei, I paid a visit to Six Seymoui Pitzgeiald the 
Groveinoi of Bombay In these days I made the valued 
acquaintance of his Piivate Secietary, my fnend Mr 
faftei wards Su Geiald Seymour) Fitzgerald, now political 
Aide-de-Camp at the India Office Then I leturned to 
Oalcntta and took up my abode m Dalhousie Squaie 
The veiandah of my palatial apartments was the finest 
I have ever occupied, which is much to say I filled it 
with Oiiental plants and shiuhs in gioups which weie 
aiianged for aitistic effect Such a collection of plants 
would have exhausted an ordinary fortune in England, 
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but tbeSB I was able to gatbei togetbei with but little 
more than the cost of collecting Duimg the shoit 
lemainclBi of the year (1B6S)I was busy in the Tieasuiy, 
piepaiing calculations which pioved the necessity of an 
Income Tax foi the safety of Indian Finance, being 
anxious to obtain the imprimatui of Su John Law- 
rence to these figuies befoie submitting them to his 
success 01 

On the day of Loid Mayo's aiiival in Januaiy 1B69 
— to assume the office of GovernDi-Greneial — I went to 
Sir John Lawience at his rBi][uest, and found him in full 
unifoim and decorations, devoutly thankful to have 
served out his time, but somewhat exhausted from the 
continuance of over-work With my colleagues in 
Council, I stood behind oui veteran chief at the head 
of the gieat flight of steps bhat leads up to the fiont 
entiance of Goveinment House We watched his 
handsome successor walk up these steps m mormng 
dress with debonaii aspect and gallant nuen — followed 
by Lady Mayo None of us dreamt of the tragic cii- 
cumstancea under which his next ascent would be up 
these very steps three years latei 

From the beginning of 1869 I had earnestly to 
consider my foithcoming Budget, which hinged on the 
introduction, or lathei the le-mtioduction, of the 
Income Tax In this lespect I knew that the support 
of one of my colleagues, Sir John Strachey, could be 
^depended upon I rejoiced to find that Lord Mayo was 
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pi Bpai eel to accept Sii John LlLvvibiilb’s policy in this 
mattei 3 and lie obtainerl the assent of the Executive 
Council geneially In March the da} lame foi my 
fust Budget-statement to be made to the Legislative 
Council m the Grieat Hall of Government House I 
had prepaied my elaboiate exposition down to the last 
word The intention of the Government regaiding the 
Income Tax was a seciet welLkept The outside public 
attended m VBiy large numbeis, indeed theie had not 
been so consideiable a concouise £oi seveial yeais My 
statement occupied two honis in dehveiy, and appai- 
ently eveiyone m the audience sat through it "When 
it was over, I received many congiatulations, instead of 
the lepioacliBS which I had feaied That was, indeed 
the bravest day that had as yet dawned on my career 
At first my Budget was leceived with less disfavoui 
than I had expected Theie was no denying that 
without the Income Tax a deficit would he inevitable 
Even with the Tax I obtained only an eijuilibiium 
between mcome and expenditure, so moderate had my 
proposals been The next morning I scanned the 
newspapers, to see what index would be afforded of 
public opinion, and found less of surpiise and dissatis- 
faction than I had anticipated I did not suffer myself, 
howBYBi, to be elated, knowing how soon the pujpulaiis 
auia had changed in the time of my master^ Mr 
Wilson 

Soon afterwards I journeyed with Lord Mayo and 
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my DolleagUBs in Counci], to Umtala, as the Amir of 
Caubiil, Sheie All, was cdiob theie to meet the 
&DVBinDi-GreDBial The Amu aiiived without retinue, 
pomp or ciicumstancB I was present when he was 
reneiYed by Loid Mayo in Duihai assembly He did 
not possess the physical giandeur which often dis- 
tinguishes Afghans Bijuare-built, short in stature, 
with aquiline piofile and piercing eye, he looked what 
he was, a man who had fought his way by arms to his 
position and meant to stay there by the same means 
No goigeous ceiemonies weie held, foi we all felt that 
the business was grave There weie, indeed, some 
parades of tioops, but they were in magnificently 
stem array ” 

The Q-ovemment of In dm then took up its quarteis 
at Simla But I returned to Calcutta, to supervise the 
issue of the loan foi the Public Woiks of the year I 
believed that the terms, thus obtained by the Govern- 
ment, would indicate the confidencB of the money 
market in my Budget Being present at the opening 
of the tenders, I rejoiced at seeing the favourable offers 
made by many financial corpoiations 

This over, I lesolved to proceed straightway to 
England, having already obtained leave by the rules 
of the Service, as my health needed some change of 
climate But further, the affaus in which I was now 
engaged would come under the immediate notice of the 
Secretary of State in London and of Pailiament Thns 
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I was cDncBrned m understanding English. Dpinion dh 
these subjects I wished to meet English statesmeii 
and financiers, to see what piinciples they would expect 
to be maantained, apait fiom anything that I might 
have learned m India So I proceeded by lapid lail- 
way journey to Simla to wish Loid Mayo good-bye, 
and to thank him for aU his good suppoit I then 
journeyed to Bombay, and embaiked on the mail 
steamei foi Suez 

Accoiding to my pievious piactice, I tried to en- 
laigB my knowledge of Euiope while on my way fiom 
India to England Having leached Bimdisi, I turned 
off to Naples and Pompei Thence I visited Eome, 
Glossed the Alps by the Biennei pass to Inspruch, and 
so journeyed by Munich to England I ariivei at my 
WorcBsteishiie home just as the leafy month of June 
was opening, and I told my father that in aU my long 
journeying the loveliest bit was in the last five miles 
Pioceeding to London and findmg a Libeial Mmistiy 
in office, I waited on Mr Q-ladstone then Prime 
Mmister He was so good as to find time to 
explam to me the system of managing the National 
Debt, especially the manner of eflFectmg conveiaions for 
the 1 eduction of inteiest, as I contemplated making 
some attempts of this kind on my return to India Su 
John Lawrence had given me an introduction to the 
Duke of Argyll the Secietary of State for India His 
Griace was so kmi as to talk over my recent Budget 
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With me, and diove me with him to the Hou&e of Loiis 
when he made a statement theie on Indian finance 
On that occasion I heard one of the Noble Loids cite in 
debate the concluirng' passages of my Budget speech 
made at Calcutta I repeated in England what had 
been ofttimes said by me in India^ to the effect that 
many wished to promote expenditme, while few only 
weie willmg to bear the consequent burden With an 
Income Tax at a low late, I had just gained an equi- 
librium between income and expendituie, a condition 
easily disturbed by countless circumstances besetting 
Indian finance This condition was by no means 
sufficient, but it could not have been improved without 
augmenting the Income Tax rate, which augmentation 
could not be passed through eithei the Executive or the 
Legislative Council His Grace introduced me to Mr 
Goschen from whom I derived much instruction I 
renewed my acquaintance with Mr and Mis, Eobeit 
Low I met repeatedly Su John Shaw Lefevre and 
Ml (afterwards the Eight Honouiable Geoige) Shaw 
Lefevre Thiough then kind offices I came to know 
Mr Bruce (afterwards Lord Abeidaie) and Mr John 
Bright I deemed myself fortunate m having a long 
conversation with Lady Palmerston — widow of Lord 
Palmerston — as she seemed to take a friendly mterest 
m the career of one who boie the name of Temple I 
had the benefit of hterary mteicouise with Lord 
Houghton in his house at Fryston My particular care 
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was to visit Sii StafEoid NoitlicDte, to whom indeed I 
owed my position He fully appieciated the difficulties 
undei which I had pioduced the Budget, and seemed to 
think that I had gained as much as was piacticable in 
the good cause of suiplus, consideiing the obstacles 
against gaining inoie I had the pleasuie of visiting 
him at the Pines near Exetei I leceivei hospitality 
from Loid Poitescue at Castle Hill m Devonshiie I 
resumed my old mteicouise with Mi Dudley and Lady 
Camilla Fortescue Puithei, I had the honoui of 
visiting Loid and Lady Sah&buiy at Hatfield, Lord 
and Lady Lawrence were m the house party on that 
occasion I specially conferied with my old fiiend Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, the Olerk of the House of 
Commons, and he introduced me to Mi Speakei Demson 
In all matteis I derived much aid fiom Lord Hampton, 
formeily Su John Pakmgton, my father’s earhest friend 
I was favoured by an interview with Mr Disraeli 
Among many wise sayings, he said that the discipbne 
of the House of Commons made men forbearing A 
disposition to forbeai was, he thought, a great quality 
m the contests of life I saw Lord Lawrence sitting on 
the cross-benches in the House of Loids during the 
debate on the Second Reading of the lush Church 
Bill In September Lord Northhiook was so kmd as 
to mvite me to Stratton 

Ndi was general cultuie overlooked, for I met 

Cl rv-F /MTfaiilci TkolTflPO OtI H TTl CtF +n 
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lioii and Lady Poitsmontli at HuistbonmB^ I was in 
company witb Chailes Kingsley and talked with him 
upon &Dcial questions Dunng a sojourn at Homhurg 
I saw much of Geoige Giote and his wife I used to 
show my collection of water-colours to Loid Stanhope 
(known as Loid Mahon the histoiian) I walked with 
Ward Huntj the Conservative Ex-Minister in the foiests 
of the Taunus mountains Moie paiticularly I went 
to Wieshaden to see Loid Claiendon^ then Eoieign 
Seuetary His Loidship questioned me anxiously 
about the countiies of the Tuitomans and the Afghans 
I waa thankful to note his clearness of vision and 
his patiiotic tone 

WhilB visiting the Duke of Argyll at Inveiary, I 
received unfavourable news from India legaiding the 
progress of finance as the yeai woie on I had a 
despatch fiom Loid Mayo enquiiing whether I should 
be letuming to India in time to help in can yin g any 
additional measures of taxation that might become 
necessary withm the yeai I lephed that my return in 
due time might he depended upon Aftei spending a 
few days with my father in Woicestershire I prepaied 
for departure I feaied lest these would be the last 
days that he and I would evsi spend together, and 
such pioved to he the ease 

Reaching Bombay at the end of October I travelled 
straight to Calcutta I well lememher immediately 
after my arrival at Calcutta how a note came fiom the 
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PnvatB Secretaiy CoIoiibI (afteiwaris Sii Owen) Buine, 
asking- me to dme with. Lori and Lady Mayo that 
evening Aftei dmnei, while the ladies and the Staff 
sat in one pait of the diawing-ioom, Loii Mayo took me 
aside to another part He told me that since we last 
met seveial financial tiouhles had occnried — that for the 
cmrent yeai the aivicBS regaiding opium were unfavonr- 
aLle and the Customs leceipts showed some decline 
Thus the B[juilibiium m the Budget between income and 
expendituiB was thieatened with distuibance But he 
could not brook deficit m the fiist3^Bai of his incumbency 
This could be aveited only by laismg the late of the 
Income Tax within the cuiient yeai Was I piepaied 
foi the odium of proposing such augmentation of the 
Income Taxiate at once, as not a day was to be lost ^ I 
answeiei that I had already understood the Government 
to have made up its mind that something of this sort 
must be done , and that he could command my services 
to the utmost — as to the odium, I could heai that so long 
as I commanded his confidence I added that the pubhc 
had apparently heen piepared foi some such measure, 
and that the Legislative Council must be meeting on an 
early date, when I would, if His Lordship and my Col- 
leagues in Council approved, mtioduce a BiU to double 
the late of the Income Tax foi the second half of the 
year Accordingly at the hour appointed I appeared 
once more m the Great Hall of Government House 
The attendance, though not so bright as on the Budget 
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day, was yst cDnsideiable I briBfly stated to the Legis- 
lative Council the figuiBS wbicb shoTved tbe necessity of 
mypioposal I explained that witb tins proposal the 
eqmlibiium of tbe Budget would at least be maintained 
Indeed the danger of deficit had caused some patiiotic 
alaim both inside and outside the Council So the in- 
Di eased Income Tax was passed foi the nonce without 
difficulty Still there was dissatisfaction out of doors, 
which vented itself on the head of me tbe Tinance 
Mimstei I patiently read all the adveise comments in 
the newspapeis The idea seemed to be that I would 
not dare to do moie than had been already done 

Duiing the early months of the ensuing year 1870, 
I was busy with the piepaiation of the coming Budget 
Yet I mixed much m general society, and one evening 
I had the great honour of entei taming the Duke of 
Edinburgh, during the time of His Boyal Highness' 
visit to Calcutta The moment was, howevei, one of 
unpopularity for my Financial Department Still I 
tried to pieseive a cheeiful countenance before the woild, 
and to show fiiendlmess towards my opponents, so that 
there should be no peisonal unpopularity added to the 
dislike which might unavoidably attach to my public 
measures As the Budget day approached I foimally 
submitted to the Grovemor-Q-eneral and to the Executive 
Council a recommendation for an Income Tax of four 
per cent , that bemg the rate which my master Mr 
Wilson had actually proposed in 1860 As the figures 
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stood at that moment foi the expendituie of the gieat 
spending depaitments, theie was no alternative for 
averting deficit save the late I proposed But though 
my recommendation was confidential, yet all men sur- 
mised that something grave was in contemplation, and 
then a spiiit of letienchment appeared So the demands 
foi expendituiB were leduced enough to enable me to 
piesent a small suiplus with an Income Tax ofthiee pei 
cent only Once moie I appealed in the Grieat Hall of 
Government House befoie the same audience as on the 
previous occasions But the people looked more anxious 
and less fiiendly than heietofoie After an elaborate 
exposition fiom me, ending in the Income Tax proposals, 
the assemblage bioke np in silence I felt that almost 
eveiyone was walking off to fulminate his indignation 
against me and my department In fact the Goveinor- 
Geneial was, if possible moie responsible than I, and 
each one of my colleagUBS in the Executive Council had 
a co-ordinate responsibility Hevertlieless foi this 
business, I was the fountain-head and the mouthpiece 
As public wrath must needs individualise some supposed 
offender, I was quite wilhng to beai the biunt I 
meant within a year oi so to win such success as might 
cause all this dispaiagement to be forgotten It was 
pardonable for me to imagme that, by bearing the 
odium then, I should reap the moie credit theieafter 
Stdl the adverse clamour continued, and private fiiends 
without numb Bi warned me of the disadvantage a cciuing 
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to myself perKSonally A definite line had, however, 
been taken, and retrocession was foi me impossible 

I had yet anothei obnoxious measure to piopose 
The cash balances m the numeious tieasuiies of the 
Indian Empiie had been maintamed at a comfoitably 
high figuie The G-oveinment’s credit, as was usual 
after a strong Budget, had risen The political and 
militaiy ciicumstances of Europe weiepiomotingBiitish 
industiy, to the benefit of the Indian trade also It 
was ‘'a psychological moment” foi leducing the interest 
on a poition of the National Debt The intention of 
the Q-overnment was kept seciet, up to the moment when 
the Gazette announced that the stockholders of certain 
loans would have their principal repaid unless they 
accepted a lower rate of mterest It was added that the 
Paper Currency depaitment, which undei legal require- 
ments held stock to a large amount, would suriender 
that, and leceive a coiresponding amount of stock at a 
lower late of mteiest This measure had unavoidably 
the effect of i educing many incomes, both foi individuals 
and for corporations The mdignation already existmg 
against my depaitment was thus raised m many 
quarters to white heat The conversion of these loans, 
however, according to "^e terms set forth in the Grazette, 
proved to he a complete success, and a considerable 
benefit to my Budget ^ 

Eortunately my position m the Executive Council 
had improved Sir John Strachey had from the first 
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been a consistent snppoiter of the InconiB Tax But I 
had now two fresh allies m Lori Napier of MagiS,la and 
Sir BaiiDW Ellis I shall ever remembei then fiienilly 
support of me in my hour of tiial I also received 
infinite assistance from the Chief Financial Secretaiy, 
Ml Eobert Chapman, who had a remaikable skill and 
aptitude in framing forecasts from all available data 
I had now been for some time at Simla, and the 
success of my Budget was being affiimed by the news 
from all [juarbers Tet I continued to be the best abused 
man in India, and nothing remained but to patiently live 
down the unpopularity, which was official only and not 
at all personal Among othei circumstances, a newspapei 
republished some verses, a centuiy oi moie old, criticis- 
ing the histoiiD Lori Cobham My blood being tiacei 
to that nobleman, his qualities weia held to be lepio- 
duoed in me I reflected, howevei, that English opinion 
may sometimes be hasty and unjust at first, but is 
generally reasonable and just in the end, and I hoped 
it would piDve to be so m my case 

Then I had compaiative leisuie for a few weeks 
after all the lough work I joined my colleagues in 
domg honour to oui distinguished comrade, Sii Henry 
Durand, and I was paiticipator in the banquet given to 
him by the Civil and Military officers of Lahore on 
his proceeding to assume the high office of Lieut enant- 
^vernorof the Panjab Then I resumed my sketching 
to refresh my spirits I would nde round Mount 
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Jacko of a moriiing’, and leturn home my eye and brain 
bamg* satuiated with beauty 

Among the lesidents at Simla that yeai were Mr 
and Mis Chailes Lindsay and their two danghteiSj the 
elder of whom was Maiy and the second Lama Mr 
Lindsay was nearly i elated to the Ciawford branch of 
the Lmdsay family He was an eminent member of 
the Oivil Service, and a Judge in the Chief Court 
of the Panjab at Lahore My aDq[uaintanGB with Maiy 
Lindsay, once foimed, grew apace We were engaged 
at Simla in the autumn, and were married at Lahoie in 
Januaiy of the foUowmg year, 1B71 The man who 
stood by me on that auspicious occasion was Mr 
(afterwards Six Henry) Cunnmgham, who ran a careei 
of distinction in the legislatuie and on the Judicial 
Bench My wife and I then journeyed to Calcutta, as 
a new Budget was m preparation To show how little 
the private sentiments of men are affected by disagree- 
ment in public affairs, a Calcutta journal which had 
been among my most stienuous opponents, published 
some pretty stanzas on the occasion, wishmg me and 
the lady every happiness 

Nevertheless the indignation against my financial 
policy, though subsiding, had not abated I understood 
that, on my re-appearmg in my opera-box for the wmtei 
season, some men wondered how I dared thus to show 
my face aftei the unpopulai taxes and other measures 
which had been intioduced The disturbances in 
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Em ope caused Biitisli business to tbiive eveiywheie, 
and DUi finances thiove with it So in the beginning- 
of spiing- all men knew that the financial piospect 
would be such as to justify a leduction of the Income 
Tax Once inoie I appealed m the Grieat Hall of 
Government House, and this time the audience wore 
a friendly aspect Aftei the delivery of my statement, 
asocial reception immediately followed in the gai dens 
of Government House I there leceivei many smiling 
congiatulations on what the company legaided as the 
improvement m my financial policy In the Legisla- 
tive Council, duiing the debate which ensued on my 
Budget Bill, Lord Mayo defended me with an out- 
spoken manliness that will evei live in my giateful 
recoUection He said that I had not only borne the 
burden and heat of the day, but had enduied much 
undesBived blame — and that I should find my rewaad 
m the success which was ciowning my efforts As we 
sat down to lunch afteiwards I thanked him for his 
kind speech , and he replied that eveiy word of it was 
meant by him Theie was afterwards, howavei, so 
much trouble with the Legislative Council that, to 
my 1 egret, the Government agieed to enact the tax foi 
one year only, subject to le- enactment on pi oof of 
necessity 

I then arranged to take my wife for a honeymoon 
trip during Apiil, which the exigencies of the Budget 
had pievented our attempting soonei* She chose tbp 
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Yale of Cashmere, and with that 'view we jouineyed to 
Jammu the capital of the Native State to which Cash- 
meiB belonged We theie met the Mmistei Kirpa 
Ram, a Cashmeie Biahmin, an attiactive peisonality, 
and one of the most accomplished administiatois of his 
day in India The Native Soveieign, an old friend of 
mine, most hospitably provided us with escoit and con- 
veyance suited for mountain paths I lode by my 
wife’s sedan chan, and soon escaping* fiom the hot 
valleys we ascended to delicious pastuie giounds in the 
midst of forests Thence we beheld snowy ranges at 
varying distances, some near and some far Then we 
looked down on the loidly Chenah far beneath us, lush- 
mg with deep-bine watei over his rocky bed as if 
stiuggling to emerge fiom the Himalayas and luxuriate 
in the plains Ciossing this masterful cuiient, we 
passed lange after range of mountains wheie the winter 
snow, as yet unmelted, was lying deep, until we gained 
a final ascent This was the crest of the Banih^l Pass, 
light over the head of the Yale of Cashmere, and the 
source of the Jhelum Par away on a level with, oi 
above, the eye were the icy and snowy gables, towers, 
piunacles, of the mii-Himalayan range Near at hand, 
and beneath the eye, was a vast layei of vapoui I 
knew that this was leally a cloui-ioof sti etched over 
Cashmeie TJndeineath it, deep below and invisible to 
us, was the famous landscape I stayed fgi a while to 
sketch, but my wife went on and was soon lost to sight 
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aftei penetiating the vapoui Passing thiough it, she 
emeiged upon the scenery of Oashmeie Having 
descendei to the valley, we glided in a Stats-barge 
down the Jhelum, underneath w’ooden ioot-biidges of 
strange structure, past luins and antiq[uaiian lemains, 
to the lake adjoining Sirmagai the capital town We 
weiB wafted gently across this lake, musing over the 
poetiy of Moore and his “Light of the Haiem ’’ 
Then we passed on to the Mogul palace, of which the 
poet had read, and where he placed the scene of “the 
feast of roses/' the downing episode of “Lalla Eookh " 
I had soon to proceed to Simla — returning via Jammu 
and Lahoie — in older to join the Q-ovemoi-Greneral and 
my colleagues Later on, at the opening of the water- 
colour exhibition, Lord Mayo alluded to this Cash- 
mere tup of mine with graceful humour, amusing the 
company with the inference that I had tempered the 
seventy of my finance with this romantic episode 

After the Executive Council had reassembled at 
Simla, I noticed more than once that Lord Mayo 
alluded to some plan wheieby the financial powers of 
the several Piovmcial Governments might be enlarged 
with advantage Being myself in favour of the pim- 
ciple, I called by appomtment on His Lordship, and 
mijuiied regal ding the proposed plan He then ex- 
plained to me verbally the plan which afterwards 
became knovm and acted upon as Piovincial Finance 
I then and theie agieed to leduce it aJl to writing, 
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and I submitted the same to dui colleagues in Council, 
by wbom it was accepted 

Two incidents, wbile I was on borseback with Loid 
Mayo, may be heie lecoided One day neai Simla we 
weie iiJing along a shaiply pointed ridge with a steep 
descent on eithei side I asked whether he would be 
surprised to hear that his pony was picking its way 
along the wateished of two oceans He said, ”Hdw 
sof^” and I explained that eveiy diop of rain-watei 
that fell on one side mingled with the diainage of the 
Granges, flowing into the Bay of Bengal, while eveiy 
drop that fell on the othei side mingled with that of 
the Indus, flowing into the Arabian Sea Another day 
at nightfall we were iiding home acioss the My dan 
Park at Calcutta All round the green expanse num- 
beiless lamphghts weie begmnmg to twinkle At a 
favourable moment I asked him whethei I should do 
best to stay m the Executive Council, oi to lesume an 
administrative career He lephed that an active caieer 
on my own undivided lesponsibility would he decidedly 
the best for me 

I remained at Simla late that year until my son 
Charles was horn Then I hastened to Calcutta, for 
again there was a recrudescence of the agitation agamst 
the Income Tax Many persons of influence went so 
far as to say that the impiovement in trade and revenue 
was so gieat as to justify the remission of the tax 
altogether durmg the last ijuaiter of the year Loid 
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Mayo was, liowevei, good enougli to say that he was 
unwilling to accept such a pioposal unless I could he 
induced to agiee I leiterated my pievious aiguments, 
and the leasons why the tax, thougli levied at a low 
rate, should he retained as an engine of finance In 
the early days of 1872, I understood that Loid Mayo 
was, with leferencB to these [questions, on the point of 
postponing his tup to the Andaman Islands, for which 
arrangements had been made He so far reassuied 
himself, however, that his stait was made on the day 
already fixed Alas I none of us imagined that he was 
then marching to his doom 

Shortly afterwards I was in the Treasuiy Chambers 
one afternoon, making my Budget calculations as usual, 
wben a messengei brought a hastily wiitten note from 
the senior Member of Council, Sir John Strachey, 
asking me to meet him at once I drove over to his 
house immediately, and he met me at the head of the 
staircase He said in a bioken voice that Lord Mayo 
had been assassinated, that the telegiam m cipher 
had been so fai deciphered as to make this fact certain, 
hut that the details were still being deciphered Wb 
stood together, and watched the tragic story being 
spelt out word by woid Meanwhile three other 
Members of the Executive Council huriiedly came up, 
and among them Mr (afterwards Sir James) Eitzjames 
Stephen We held a meeting of the Executive Council 
then and there I was struck by the masteily manner 
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in whicli Ml Stephen advised us on this sudden ciisis 
By the Act of Parliament, the Govern di of Madras, 
Loid Napiei of Ettrick, was Governor-Geneial until 
some person should he appointed hy the Crown But 
until Lord Napier should ainve at Calcutta, the senior 
Memhei of the Executive Council, Sir John Strachey, 
would act as Governor-General The requisite notifi- 
cations WBie issued hy us that same evening to every 
quaiter of the Indian Empiie It was essential to let 
the vast Native population see that the Imperial 
Executive was not suspended for an instant even hy 
the sudden murdei of its Chief The event, being of 
extreme giavity m itself, became still more grave from 
its occurrence not long after the assassination of Chief 
Justice Noiman in Calcutta 

I was in the front rank of those who stood on the 
hank of the Hooghly, when the coflSn of Lord Mayo 
was tiansfened from the steamer to the landing place 
Sii John Strachey, my colleagues and I, headed on 
foot the procession, which included all the principal 
officers m Calcutta, and extended over a great length 
Thus we followed the coffin to the courtyard of Govern- 
ment House, and to the top of the great flight of 
steps I could not hut recollect how the illustrious 
deceased had walked up this very flight of steps, just 
three yeais befoie, to assume his high office At the 
landing place we, the Members of the Executive 
Council, met Lady Mayo and her suite Together 
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With her WB attended a funeral serviee which was said 
in fiont of the coffin, and in the veiy apaitment wheie 
the meeting-s of the Council had been held It would 
be haid to pictuie a moie touching and impiessive 
scene 

A short time affceiwaids I again stood with my 
colleagues at the head of the flight of steps to greet 
Loid Napiei of Ettiick on his airival as Goveinoi- 
Geneial temjpoie The ceiemony natuially had a 
melancholy aspect, and Loid Kapier himself said that 
he was come to a house of mouimng 

It was known that the new Govemoi- General, Lord 
Noithbrook, would not ariive from England till the 
veiy end of April Theiefore my forthcommg Budget 
would be brought out undei the auspices of Loid Napier 
I found him quite leady to maintain the Income Tax 
at a low rate, if the tax weie pro\ed to he indispensable 
Otheiwise, like many of the anthOiities then m India, 
he would be thankful to give it up As the tune foi 
settling the Budget diew neai, I became anxious as to 
what his decision might he, as everything would depend 
on that m the then condition of the Executive Council 
I felt mental relief when he agieed to retain the tax for 
the flnancial yeai 

Early m May we assembled for a joyous leception 
when Lord Northhiook came, accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Baling — afterwaids Lady Emma As 
he walked out of the Council Chamber after being swoin 
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in, I leminded liim that oni last meeting had been 
under his hospitable roof at Stiatton I soon under- 
stood him to be of opinion that there weie political 
objections to the Income Tax in India, and that the 
tax could be dispensed with m the then condition of 
surplus My own yibw legaiding the continuance of 
the measure was unchanged , still when a StatesmEin of 
his financial knowledge held a contiaiy opmion, I 
doubted whether the tax could be mamtamed after the 
ourient yeai, 1B72-3 I at once stiuck in, howevei, 
with my fayomite note regaiding surplus, and there I 
fell into complete accoid with him I lepiesented that 
the relmq[uishment of the Income Tax would be hard of 
justification unless a good suiplus existed m the current 
yeai, and that after such relinijmshment a continuous 
surplus ought to be provided in the immediate future, 
otherwise our credit would suffei Such surplus 
could be achieved only by resolute economy in expend- 
iture He seemed fully to appiove this view, and I 
assured him of my best co-operation m respect thereto 
I reminded him that the next Budget, for 1873-4, would 
be my fifth and last, as my term of five years m office 
would be then expunng 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen having retired, his 
place was filled by Mi Artbui Hobhonse, now Lord 
Hobhouse, who brought leading, hght, and learning to 
om counsels 

Ere this my eldest son, Eichaid, had visited me 
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moiB than once He had entsied the Aimy and had 
joined a European legiiuent m India^ prepaiatory to 
becoming a member of the Bengal StafE Coips — in order 
to run a civil and political caieer 

I then began to make my last smveys of scenery at 
Simla The bieaking up of the rainy season was in 
that year more glorious than ever As the paU^ or 
cuitain, of clouds was lifted up bit by bit, each mter- 
stice, like a window, displayed sunlit scenes beyond 
But further, the fiagments and shreds of the cloud-veil 
assumed, in then dispersion, all the gorgeous colouimg 
of sunlight playing upon vapoui I made lapid sketches, 
sometimes almost instantaneous memoianda, of these 
fugitive effects My wife collected all my sciaps and 
studies of clouds into a book, which was named 
‘‘ Cloudland ’’ 

In this autumn of 1872 I quite expected to retire 
from the Sbivlcb, aftei just twenty-five years* work, and 
after holding for five years an office as high as any to 
which I had aspiied I should then be but little over 
forty-five years of age, and might hope for »some pubhc 
career in England 

But as the wmter appioached, I was one day in- 
formed by Lord Northbiook that it would be convenient 
to the Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll, that I 
should letain my office for another year, from the spiing 
of 1B73 to that of 1874 This proposal was kmdly 
supported by Lord Northbiook himself I accepted 
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the ofFei , in the behef that it would be legaided by 
public opinion as honourable to me, and as a pi oof that 
my financial policy, despite all attacks from the outside, 
had been approved by the authorities I well remember 
wilting to my father, with some paidonable satisfaction, 
an explanation of my position 

Duimg the last part □£ this wintei, I decided to 
visit Madras and Bombay on financial business, and to 
make a tour round the coast of the Indian Peninsula, 
my wife accompanying me We proceeded by rail to 
Bombay, and were there most hospitably leceived by 
the Q-overnoi, Sir Phihp Wodehouse A banq[uet was 
given by the community to Loid Noithbrook, who had 
just come fiom Sind I was there joined for a while by 
my second son, Henry, who had just arrived from 
England as an officer in the Army So we journeyed 
to Mahabaleshwai, the summei resoit of the Bombay 
Q-ovemment It was the birthplace of the Empire 
founded by the Mahrattas I ascended Peitabgurh, 
and saw the very spot wheie Sivaji, their national hero, 
assassmated the Moslem envoy, an event which, two 
centuries and a half ago, gave a fresh turn to the 
political life of India 

Havmg returned to Bombay, I embarked with my 
wife on a coastmg steamei bound for Goa The un- 
faihng sunshine, the violet sea, the white-sailed country 
craft, the prettily outlined coast — made ns feel that we 
were ghding past the sunny land Prom New Goa, 
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a cheeiful place on the stole, we penetiated inLmii to 
Old Goa a distiBSsfal scene of desolation The city 
while in its grandeur was stricken with a deadly fevei, 
and was conseq^uently deseited The tiopical vegetation 
with meiDiless luxiuiance was enciiclmg and smothering 
the fine architectuie of the cathedral, of the arch- 
bishop’s abode, of the viceiegal palace, of the convents, 
of the palatial dwellings Thence we pioceeded to 
Honoie on the coast, and I left my wife on board the 
steamei while it stopped foi its tiading My object 
was to visit the Gansoppa Palls, which weie leckonei 
among the wonders of India I ascended the liver by 
a boat in the afternoon, and then m a palanquin gained 
the top of a foiest-clal hill about foui o’clock in the 
morning I was there withm earshot of the falls 
which, though invisible, weie making then voices heaid 
m an unearthly maimer Two houis of daikness, m a 
delightful tempeiature, still remained But sleep was 
impossible, as the lesonance of the great cascade had an 
ineffahle melancholy It was as if the groans and 
shrieks of the damned weie mmgled in one dread 
chorus Dante ought to have heaid it before writmg 
his “Infeino ” At dawn I stood onthepomt commanding 
a full view of the falls, but I could see naught save 
one thick veil of spray, behind which the water was 
rendmg the air with the voices of demons mnumerable 
The sun soon lifted the veil, and I spent the whole day 
sketching the falls They had four branches, moie 
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than Bight htmdrBi fset above the valley helow, where 
then wateis joined in one stream I had intended 
to spend the night theie, believing that I had become 
familiar with the cataiact^s roai But finding my sleep 
to be peiturbed thereby, I lose befoie midnight and 
travelled straight on till morning 

Then we proceeded to the harbour of Beypore, left 
our steamei, and travelled up to Ootacamund m the 
mountains, the health-resoit of the Madias Groveinment 
There we obtamed a stiikmg view of the Blue Peak, 
Nil Q-ui, which gives its name to the mountain-range, 
with the distant shimmer of the Indian Ocean behind 
the violet-grey summits We overlooked at sunrise the 
netwoik of valleys, called the Wynaad It was sufiEused 
and saturated with clouds and mists — the hiU-tops m 
every diiection just leaiing then heads, and seemmg 
like islets amidst an ocean of vapour 

Descendmg to the plams of Southern India, we 
visited the histone rock of Tiichmopoly — the sacied 
colonnades of Maduia with long vistas of columns, each 
column bemg a statue — the palace of Tirumul, one of 
the best structures of that kind evei laised by Native 
hands — the towering gateways of the Tanjore temples 
covBied with sculpture — the sacred monolith gianite 
Bull, quite a maivel Then we journeyed to Madias, and 
stayed with our fiiends Colonel the Honourable Edward 
Bouike and Mrs Bourke He was the brother, and 
had been the Military Secretary, of the late Loid Mayo 
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Hb was then Postmaster- Greneral of the Madias Piesi- 
dency We weie leceived too hy the GroveiiiDr Loid 
Hobait and Lady Hobait in then countiy hoase at 
Q-uindy Fiom Madras wb took a coasting steAmei to 
Masulipatam, the object being to visit the gieat dam of 
the liver Kistna, some miles m length, which catches 
the waters as they emeige from the mountain lange, so 
that they may be utilised £oi luigation Wb reached 
Calcutta before New Tear s Day 1873 I had made an 
extensive series of sketches which my wife collected in 
a book to be called “ Penplus/' in memory of our long 
journey round the coast of India I had by this tour 
gained ideas and knowledge, all available foi my work 
m the Q-overnment 

Then I made one more effort to mduce the authoi- 
ities to take steps for introducing a gold standard mto 
India, while the relative value of silver was still faiily 
high, and befoie any tendency to fall should render 
such a measure impracticable But I met with no 
better success than that which had been experienced by 
me m 1868 I bestowed much caie and thought on a 
project of life insuianee by the State for the Natives, 
hoping that thereby they would become attached to the 
British Government I was encouraged herein by the 
success we had achieved lu developing Goveinment 
savmgs banks with Native depositors at all the chief 
centies in the countiy 

The time approached for pieparmg the Financial 
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Statement for the coming yeai As no Income Tax was 
to be proposed, there was no need for any statement 
being made to the Legislative CDiincil But as public 
opinion might expect that there should be some ex- 
position of the Bmances, that was given by me in a 
Minute on behalf of the Groveinment of India, which 
was published in the Grazette Immediately afterwaids 
I went with Loid Northbrook in his yacht up the 
Hooghly, and stayed with him at Bariackpoie 

I was now in the fifth year of my Finance Ministry, 
and had produced five Budgets or Financial Statements 
In each year surplus had been seemed, and that was 
the test of my work The aggregate of suiplnses, of 
income over all ordinaiy expendituie, duiing my teim 
of office, amounted to six millions and a half sterlmer 

o 

This amount would have been much moie but for the 
Bengal Famine which, as will be seen pie'^ently, was to 
happen ]ust in the closing months of my teim It had 
been not only my ambition but my resolve to secure 
some such result as this I had cheeifully endured 
much trouble foi the sake of this, and I felt thankful 
to Providence that I had been peimitted to achieve it 
The summei months rolled on favouiahly, at Simla, 
and the financial outlook was good I had the pleasure 
of accompanying Loid Northbrook and his daughter on 
some remarkable expeditions to the higher mountains 
neai Simla But m the autumn reports came that the 
rains had failed in several parts of Bengal, and that in 
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some places tlieie would be famine bib long Thib 
information natuially involved financial considerationfai 
Eaily in Novembei I had tiavelled fiom Simla to Um- 
bala neai the foot of the Himalayas^ and was at the 
railway station As I enteied the carnage, when the 
tiain was about to start, a telegiam was put into my 
hand fiom Loid Noithbiook, leijUBsting me to wait and 
accompany him stiaight to Calcutta We veiy shoitly 
travelled togethei to the capital The business of 
Famine did not nece&saiily peitam to my Financial 
Department, but he aiianged that all references pei tam- 
ing thereto should be transfeiied to me So I viituaUy 
became Mmistei foi Famine as well as for Fmance 
Soon it became known that the Lientenant-Groveinor of 
Bengal, Sir Greoige Campbell, was foi a time in failmg 
health, and would be obliged undei medical authority to 
return to England early in the foUowmg year One 
mommg Lord Northbiook, after kindly explaining the 
cn cumstances, offeied me the Lieutenant-Q-overnorship 
of Bengal, one of the highest posts m his gift. This 
unexpected turn of affaus once more upset my plans 
On retuinmg to my Tieasury chambers, I reflected that 
this post, though not one which I should oidinaiily have 
sought for, was now offeied to me undei anxious circum- 
stances which might end in pubhc peiil, conseijuently 
there was hut one answer possible Therefore I wiote 
to Lord Northbrook my acceptance with due thanks foi 
his kindness 
p 
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SliDitly afteiwaids I accompamed him to Agra, 
wheiB he was to hold a Yiceiegal durbar, oi leception 
foi the Native nobles and piinces of northern India At 
a meeting of the Executive Council in his tent, he 
explained to oui colleagues the aiiangement he had 
made regaiding the Lieut enant-G-oveinoi ship of Bengal 
I there met my wife, and Mr Chailes Edward Buckland 
who had recently maiiied hei sister Meanwhile I had 
given up my apaitments in Dalhousie Sijuaie at Cal- 
cutta, and taken a house at Banackpore, at a shoit 
distance by lailway tiain fiom the capital Eetuinmg 
to the Tieasuiy chambeis at Calcutta, I took up my 
double duties of Einance and Eamine On the New- 
yeai’s-day Eeception at Groveinment House 1874, Lord 
Noithbiook CDidially wished me a happy new year I 
Aftei thanking His Lordship, I replied that if I suivived 
the yeai it would piove the busiest and the hardest of 
my life 

In January 1874 the Eamine Bepoits came to me 
regularly fiom the Q-ovemment of Bengal, and I sub- 
mitted them, with my remarks, to the Grovem or- General 
I had fieg^uent commumcations m those days with his 
talented and distinguishe,d Private Secietary Major 
Evelyn Baling, now Lord Ciomei, that conduced to my 
benefit and to the despatch of the urgent afEairs then 
pendmg 

One day Lord Northbrook sent for me from my 
Treasury chambeis, and said how reports of the famme 
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had convinced him of the ciitical position in which the 
affaii stood Conseq[UBntly he proposed to place me at 
once m command of the famine lelief operations in the 
field He hoped I would not mind waiving my 
lank as a Merabei of the Grovernment of India, and 
SBiving under the Q-overnment of Bengal I leplied 
that my services weie absolutely at his disposal There 
might he technical difficulties, but the Act of Parlia- 
ment vested him with gieat powei in the event of public 
danger In the couise of a day oi so, he airanged 
matteis with Sii Greoige Oampbell, and the leijuisite 
ordeis weie officially published I had for my peisonal 
Staff Ml 0 E Buckland and Mr Geoige Halt, who 
was a nephew of Sii Baitle Pi ere and had been my 
piivate secretaiy foi seveial yeais The charge of my 
financial work I made over to the Gtoveinor-Q-eneral 
himself I was glad to leain that eie long my successor 
would be my old friend Sii WiUiatn Muir— who was 
then governing the North-Western Provinces, and who 
added the fullest admmistiative knowledge to pro- 
found Arabic scholarship and rare histone lore On 
my visiting once more the Treasury chambers to wish 
good-bye to the senior clerks, I was amused to find 
that they seemed to regard my conduct as almost dero- 
gatory They wondered how one, who had been at 
the head of then Imperial Department, could serve 
under a Provincial Grovernment 

When I had parted from my household ciicle at 
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Biirackpoi I went ovei to the Goveinoi-GrenBral’a 
residencB hard hj to take my leaye late in the evsning 
He told me of the strong desuB felt by himself, and 
indeed by eveiyone, that there should be no loss of life 
in this famme — could I guarantee thatP I lepliedthat 
such a degiee of success had neyei been recoided in the 
histoiy of any piByious famine But I and my ofidceis 
would make such efforts that eithex this success should 
be attained, or else that the world should recognise the 
impossibility of attainmg it We then paited, and I 
walked down to the iiyei-side, wheie a boat was moored 
and leady to take me and my Staff acioss the Hooghly 
m time foi the night tram towards the north Amid- 
stream I looked at the lights of Bairackpoie behind me 
and the lights of Seiampore in fiont Then I felt that 
one long chaptei in my life had closed, and that a new 
one, undei exciting ciicumstances, was to hegm 
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At rival m Bshar — Scena of the thraatBiiBii PauuiiB — Flan of State Relief — 
Transit of foDi-gTainfroin Buimah to baiik □£ the Gtangas — ^Furthei transport 
mlftncL — Light railway fiam. nver to centra of iiatresa — ^T dhi m North- 
Eastam Bengal — Retuiu to Calcutta — Eaceive charge cf Govamment of 
Bengal from Sii Geoige Damphall — ^ViBit Behar — HonsB-to-housa visitation 
m the viUagea— My station at Monghyr — Recipients of State Rehef — Rainy 
season — SuapansiDn of the rains — My n^er voyages m State-haigB the 
“ Rhotaa ” — Return of the Rams — ^Danger of Famine ai erted — Relief organ 
laation hioken up — ^My sojonm at Dar] Baling inEasternHimalayas — Return 
to Calcutta — ^Address of thanks from representative Natives of Bengal and 
Behai 

TTAVINGr staitei by railway fioin SerampoiB near 
Calcutta late in the evening', with my Staff, Mi 
Bncklani and Mi Halt, I reached Patna, the capital of 
Behar, the next moining' This was m January 1B74 , 
and I could not help looking back on my ainval theie 
as a neophyte in the Seivice in 1843, twecty-six years 
pieviously The sentiments which I had felt at Lahore, 
at Nagpore, at Hyderabad, now came back to me 
Though I had lecently given six of the best years of 
my life to council m the cabinet, yet I knew that my 
real miher was rather m the field wheie I was now to be 
severely exercised 

The situation, which had developed itself and had 
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to bs encounteiel byLDii Noithbiook’s GroveinniBnt, 
was m this wise The population whose ciops had 
baen injuied oi destioyed by diought and who were 
thieatened moie oi less with famine^ dwelt between the 
left 01 noith bank of the Ganges and the Himalayas 
They numbeied about twenty millions of souls, though 
the dangei to some of them was in a gieatei to others 
m a lessei degiee Theie was no suiplus iice in India 
to supply then need That had to be biought by sea 
fiom Biiimah to Calcutta, by the Biitish India Steam 
Navigation Company, then undei the able chaiimanship 
of Sir William Mackmnon Fiom Calcutta it was 
conveyed by the East India Bailway Company to the 
right or south bank of the Ganges It was thus 
collected chiefly at oi near Patna, partly also at vaiious 
stations lowei down the iivei So far we had the help 
of two great European companies with the best 
mechanioal appliances But then came the rub, the 
tug of contest foi me The base of my operatLons was 
a mighty nvei, now low indeed, but soon to iise and 
widen daily with the meltmg of the Himalayan snows. 
These vast quantities of gram wcie to be earned down 
the steep rivei-bank and laden on fl^otiUas of boats, to 
be towed across by tug-steameis to the opposite bank, 
and thence to be hauled up to the d^p6ts Eiom the 
dSp6ts they weie to be taken away by buUock-carts to 
the famme-stricken villages, distant from twenty-fi^ve to 
fifty miles This transpoit must be on a gigantic scale, 
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ani uuder the cDimnarLii of 0113 cliief tiansport offisBi 
Foi this command I obtainedthB abls sei vices of CdIdiibI 
(afteivvaids Sii Ohailes) Macgregoi I spoke to tliB 
ODmmandBr-m-ChiBf, Loid Napiei of Magdala, regal d- 
ing furthei assistance, and he said that the Aimy was 
for the SBivicB of the countiy I thus had the assist- 
ance of many excellent military officeis, Euiopeans, 
and of many of the smaitest among the Native ofidcers 
I also had the zealous help in the field of my old 
SBCietary, Colonel Hany Biivett-Carnac, now Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen 

Crossing the Ganges, I and my Staff made a rapid 
toui through the thieatened districts The soil was 
fertile but depended entiiely on lainfall for its product- 
iveness The country was one of the most densely 
peopled regions m the woild The further we advanced 
from the nver and the nearer towaids the mountains, 
the sharper became the mdications of the coming 
famine I perceived that the worst parts would he 
those lying between the town of Darbhunga and the 
British frontiBi adjoining Nepaul Fiom the d6p5ts 
at Darbhunga, supphes would presently have to be 
drawn for vast multitudes of peisons who would other- 
wise perish At that place the transport resources, for 
shccour to the suffering villages, would have to be 
gathered But rt was forty miles distant from the 
neaiBstpomt on the Ganges We could, indeed, land 
the stoles at that point, but to drag them thence for 
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this distancB was a foimidable, though not an impos- 
sible, task Sd I piopDsed that a light railway should 
be made from that point to Daibhunga at the late 
of a mile a day Loid Noithbiooh appioved, and the 
woik was entiusted to Captain Stanton of the Eoyal 
Engineeis Then all the Civil ofl&ceis m these distiicts 
helped to collect caits and bullocks in tens of thousands 
Eequisitions weie made on every village, and leadily 
compiled with by the cait-owneis w'ho were thankful 
foi the employment Thus the whole stiength of the 
Q-oveinment and of the people was thiown into the 
opBiation I caused the earliest supplies to be collected 
m the ti acts wheiethe famine was expected to appear 
fust In this woik I was constantly associated with 
two young Civil seivants whom I shall never foiget — 
Ml Magiath since deceased, and Mr (now Sir Charles) 
Macdonnell at piesent the Lieutenant-Q-oveinor of the 
North-Western Provinces 

I then found one peculiar precaution to be indis- 
pensable, namely a house-to-house visitation in every 
village to discover whether hapless persons were pining 
at home, in hunger but without complaint According 
to my information there were such peisons to be found 
m most places But if we were to wait till they asked 
foi lelief, we should find them past lemedy Piom my 
knowledge of the Native character, I was not surprised 
at this peculiar phase of it So I caused the visitation 
to be made afEectual foi its benevolent purpose 
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Having taken every piecaution that could he 
thought of foi Behar, I left the work in the hands of 
Ml (afteiwaidb Sii Steuait) Bayley and undei him, in 
the chaigB of Mr Metcalfe I then leciossed the Granges, 
my object being to visit the legion lying at the base of 
the Eastern Himalayas My way thithei was by that 
veiy Eajmehal wheie, as a young man, twenty-six 
yeais befoie, I had a hoiiid journey On the opposite 
side of the Granges I halted at the luins of Groui, which 
WBiB most imposing though they affoided little more 
than traces of then piistine giandeui Close to them 
I had a gieat dSp6t and tiansport station In my 
tent I could heai the cieaking and lollmg of the 
cait-wheels m the nocturnal houis light undei the 
walls of the luined mosijUB I^peiceived that the dis- 
tress m these districts would be moie widely spiead, 
but less intense than in Behai Having made the 
iiecessaiy aiiangements theie, I hastened back to Behar 
having leceived reports indicating that near Darbhunga 
the famine might be on us sooner than we had 
expected Having fuithei stiengthened my line of 
defence m that quartei, I letuined to Calcutta, to 
report eveiything to Sir George Campbell befoie his 
depaiture 

I had always been on the fiiendliest terms with 
him, and I, with my wife, stayed with him during 
these days at Belvedere, the Government House of 
Bengal, neax Calcutta I well lememhei oui sittmg 
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togetliBi at aftBinoDti tea for the last time Presently 
the sound of maatial music and the tramp of horsB were 
heard, as the guard of honour fiom the Q-oveinoi- 
Q-eneral came to escort Sir Q-eoige to the railway 
station on his depaiture for England, vi3. Bombay 
That evening my wife and I went out to dinner 
Coming home afterwaids to Belvedere, \\ e could scarcely 
heheve that the house was our own for awhile The 
next day the same sounds were heaid, and CoIobbI 
Eaile (afterwards the well-known General), the Military 
Secretary, came to accompany me, as I was to pay 
my State visit to the Groveinoi-G-Bneial on assuming 
the Groveinment of Bengal Naturally, the greetings 
between me and Lord Northbrook were cordial I had 
not exchanged such gieetings since the days when I 
used to meet Sir John Lawrence At that moment, 
uppermost m the minds of us both, was the famine 
crisis He mquired anxiously, and I replied that every 
precaution had been taken throughout the vast field 
of operations I said, moreover, that a detailed esti- 
mate of the cost, both gross and net, after allowing 
for recoveries, was nearly ready, and would he submitted 
to hun within the shortest possible tune I would 
then, while stall at the capital, ask for the sanction 
of the Q-ovemment of India to this estimate, before 
returning to the field Accoidmgly, I obtained the 
approval of the Gbvernment of India to the estimate, 
which covered the months up to the middle of the 
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following autumn I wibhed foi this formal sanction, 
knowing that public opinion, with geneious impetuosity, 
will often nige commanders and admmistrators to 
transcendent effoita, overlooking the expense at the 
moment — and will afterwards he offended when, on the 
successful completion of the work, the cost comes to 
he defiayed I meant to make it clear that the in- 
structions fiom supreme authority to me, to undertake 
operations of unpiecedented magnitude, were given 
with a full knowledge of what the cost would be For- 
tunately, at the end of it all, I was able to report that 
we had worked within this estimate 

I held a hastily arranged leception for the Native 
nobles and gentry of Calcutta, and explained to them 
that theie would be moie leisure thereafter foi these 
courtesies, if my efforts to save the lives of their 
countiymen should he blessed with success I piesided 
at one meeting of the Legislative Council of Bengal 
There was a Municipal Bill, m which my friend Mr 
(afterwaids Sii Stuait) Hogg was officially concerned 
He had asked me to secure its second leadmg before 
my depaiture, and I made a speech to the Council 
which helped in securmg that result I then said a 
few respectful and complimentary words to the Council, 
and begged them to excuse my absence foi a while 
from their delibeiations, owing to the exigencies of 
the time I gave some veibal and confidential instruc- 
tions to the Chief Secretary to the Grovemment of 
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Bengal, Mi (afteiwards Sir Eiveis) Thompson, whicli 
enabled him to despatch a mass of cniient business 
That same evening, towards the end of Apiil, I set 
out by night tram for Behai, leaving my wife at 
Belvedeie 

The prmcipal officei with me in the field was my 
Famine Secietaiy, Mi (now Sii Chailes) Beinaid, who 
was my old friend of the Cential Piovmces, and who 
had been for some time holding high office under Sir 
George Campbell I had also Mi Chailes Buckland 
as my Private Secretary, and Captain Spence as my 
Aide-de-Camp As we alighted from the tiain on the 
Ganges bank, I greeted Colonel Macgiegoi at his post 
m the centre of the lelief operations The scene had 
changed for the woise since I was there m January 
The sun was hot, the air dusty, the nver broader and 
browner The convoys, the flotillas of boats, the tug- 
steamers, together made a combmation of bustlmg 
activity Ciossmg the rivei at a point lower down, I 
found the light railway to Daibhunga nearly finished 
At Darbhunga I was glad to meet Mr Metcalfe, 
Mr Macdonnell, Mr Magrath, and to settle with them 
the final measures for fighting the famme which was 
now face to face with us We regarded this famine 
as an enemy that would attack us along a line ex- 
tendmg ovei hundreds of miles On the pomt opposite 
Darbhunga his onslaught would be the earliest and the 
fiercest At that pomt, then, I would be present, and 
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see tliat when he camB on lie slioiild. bs ispelled m the 
piDper way Accoiiingly, lie did cDms ]ust about thB 
time WB BXpBctedj and bis attack was all the moie 
critical because ceitam mistakes bad been made by 
some local autbciitieS; wbich I bad to lectify by my 
own action At tbe first blusb I thought that, after 
all my care, some lives would be lost, and the eflFect 
of that, at tbe outset of our campaign, would have been 
bad Tor several days I bad to gallop about with 
Magiatb, and especially with Macdonnell, m tbe dust 
and glare tindei a burning sun Thus eveiytbing was 
put light, food-grain was brought in the nick of time 
to tbe mouths of the imperilled people, and so the 
enemy was beaten off in the old way I bad now found 
the way for coping with the famine in its haidest form, 
by experiments earned out successfully under my own eye 
What bad succeeded heie would a foitioiz succeed 
more easily all along our Ime I was therefor e able to 
issue fuither and immediate instiuctions thiougbout 
tbe whole area of relief opeiations, whereby the famine, 
now imminent, would be met as fast as it appeared from 
pomt to point, day after day I had estabhsbed tele- 
graphic communication with most points of dangei, and 
vbus I was assured that we bad tbe advantage of an 
auspicious beginumg, that, contrary to the misgivings 
and vaticmations in many q[uarters, no lives were being 
lost, and that not even the humblegt and tbe poorest 
bad succumbed 
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Theiij toOj were apparent the lesults of the honsB-to- 
houfae visitation^ viUag’e by village, which I had instit- 
uted duiing my first visit to Behai in Januaiy 
Multitudes of famishing people, too pioud, oi too 
apathetic, to apply for lelief, had been seaiched out and 
taken away fiom the homes wheie they had laid them- 
selves down to die These had been collected m tioops 
at vaiious centres wheie they could be piopeily fed 
I used to have these emaciated cieatuies maishaUed in 
a sitting posture, m ordei to assure myseK that then 
condition was being improved The melancholy of 
these paiades was reheved by the ceitainty that, once 
discoveied, the sufferers would be lescued fiom staivation 
Those who were affected by disease — and smallpox was 
then appearing m many places — were collected m field 
hospitals under medical caie 

I now saw that the light railway fiom the Granges 
bank to Daibhunga the centre of distiess, the bullock- 
cart tianspDit, the lelief operations generally, were in 
working order, and that the people were safe from 
famine in this the worst part of Behar foi some weeks 
to come But this was only a part of the distressed 
area, other operations equally large were going on m 
several other quarters, and my caie was demanded foi 
all alike I theiefoie sought a spot which should be 
]ust behind the centre of the whole work, and that 
place without doubt was Monghyi So I took a house 
theiB, perched on a high cliff The railway to Calcutta 
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ran betwBen the base of this cliff ani the light bank of 
the Ganges riom my peich I could descry with a 
telescope my several bases of opeiations, facing noith- 
waids On my extreme left weie the tianspoit-flotillas 
of Behai pl3rLng from mom to eve On my extreme 
light, in the Bajmehal direction, were the baiges 
unloading the food- grain destined foi Northern Bengal 
Despite the mtense heat, eveiy honi had to be utilised 
in oidei that the last ton of grain might be in its place 
by the middle of June, after which date the lains might 
stop all tiansit woik 

Fiom this vantage pomt at Monghyi, I used to 
appear quickly by lail, by boat, oi on hoiseback, at any 
pomt wheiB affaiis might not be going on quite lightly 
I also held what we called Belief Councils, at which my 
prmcipal ofldceis weie present compaimg notes But 
foi a few days fortune was very unkind to me personally 
Whether fiom exposure to inclemency of chmate, or 
from bieathmg field-hospital air, oi fiom whatever 
cause, hoind boils broke out on my limbs, these not 
only spoilt my iidmg but even prevented any locomo- 
tion I concealed my pams as long as I could, feaiing 
lest public anxiety should arise if it weie to he whispered 
that anythmg was the matter with me At length I 
was confined to the house for a brief while Just at 
that moment my wife came up fiom Calcutta, to wish 
me good-bye before atartmg for England When she 
had to leave, it was giievous for me to be unable to 
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dascend the long" flight of steps from my home to the 
railway station to see her d£E But from my balcony 
I listened to the tiain as it passed along the base of the 
cliff and whisked her away I was^ however, veiy soon 
out again, and took caie to telegiaph to the Groveinor- 
Geneial fiom the field, m teims which showed that I 
must be on hoiseback, in oidei to counteiact any 
rumouis that might have aiisen legaiimg my in- 
disposition It was deal, however, that there ought 
to be a highly qualified medical man in chaige of me 
personally duiing these emeigencies I accoidingly 
obtained the valuable seivices of Surgeon-Ma]oi (now 
General) Staples, who lemained with me continuously 
and assiduously for many months 

So the mill of famme rehef went giinding along 
foi many weeks, with dieary yet resistless foice Foi 
milhons and millions of people sustenance must be 
provided For those who were able-bodied some soit 
of employment was to be found To those who pio- 
duced money wherewith to purchase, food gram had to 
be sold Empty grain-markets, where buyers could 
congregate, were replenished Those who could not 
work, and were penniless, had to be fed gratuitously 
Thus vast quantities of gram were dispensed, partly in 
return for labour, partly on account of cash received, 
and partly m chanty By the 1st of May complete 
disciplme had been established not only among all 
the rehef and transit establishments moludmg some 
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hundieds of tliDUsands of man, but also among the 
pBDpls conceined, numbeimg many milliona Duimg 
the month of May it opeiated noiselessly but effect- 
ually , and the guerdon of success lemained with us, 
foi theie was no loss of life 

The situation of Monghyr suited my purpose so 
remarkably well, that it attiaeted the notice of Mi Aichi- 
bald Foibes, the talented coiiespondent of the London 
'' Daily News,"" who had been residmg in Behai all this 
time, and had rendeied national seivice by accurate and 
impartial observations, which had often collected mis- 
apprehension m the public mind He visited me at iny 
perch theie, and said that the place was quite a strategic 
position from which the famine, hke an aimed enemy, 
could be combated I took him foi a breezy gallop to 
the Moslem shime m the neighbouihood, and told him 
how, twenty-six years befoie, I made my fiist sketch 
theie 

But fiom the middle of June, affairs entered upon a 
new phase The transit woik was ovei, and supplies 
of food giain foi seveial months were m the right 
places foi all the people dependent upon us Mean- 
while at dawn of each day as I woke in my elevated 
verandah in the perch at Monghyi, I looked towaids 
the eastern horizon foi rain-clouds Veiy early one 
mornmg I beheld that horizon daik with masses of 
vapour lollmg up So the lains set in, and immediately 
hundieds of thousands left our lelief woiks to go and 


n 
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till their fields But sodu the laiBs ceased foi a while, 
and we feared that what had happened in seveial 
histone famines would happen to us now, namely that 
the failuie of the rams in one yeai would he followed 
by a similai disaster in the next We weie indeed 
(juite piepaied fortius diead contingency, and had the 
iBseive stocks in the dSp6ts to cairy us ovei the 
autuinn,up to the time when tianspoit opeiations could, 
if necessaiy, be lesumed Still the effect on the public 
mmd of this cessation, oi suspension, of the lams 
became maiked at once The boideis of the distiessed 
areas enlaiged themselves day by day In distiicts, not 
leckoned as distiessed, the giam dealeis, expecting 
fuithei scaicity, shut up then gianaiies or laised then 
puces, and gram iiots began to appeal m North-Eastern, 
even in Eastern, Bengal 

Meanwhile the nveis had iisen so fai as to afford 
me the means of lapid communication by watei My 
vessel the ''Ehotas’' had been oideiedup fiom Calcutta, 
and was mooied neai the base of my cliff at Monghyr 
She was a State baige, called a “ flat m the Indian 
Maiine, and was attached to a powerful nvei steamer, 
the '' Sir William Peel'' On board of hei I and my 
Staff were conveyed at railway speed down the Q-anges 
in flood to Eastern Bengal Thence she took us easily 
and swiftly, backwards and f oiwai ds to many parts of the 
general lelief area In the dry season the Granges had 
been a ciuel impediment to me, but now the liver was 
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of the utmost convemenoB as affoidiug me iaj)id tiansit 
I lemamed on boaid this vessel till the end of the 
famine lelief 

I thus 1 Bached Dacca the capital of this iivei- 
king“dDmj and theie met Loid NDithbiooli who had 
come fiom Calcutta in his State baige We coidially 
exchanged felicitations on the piovidential deliverance 
of oui people fiom famine On that occasion some 
honours weie being' publicly bestowed on !Nawah Abdul 
Grham, the foiemost man in the laige Moslem popula- 
tion of Eastern Bengal In his speech Loid Noith- 
bioolr, addiBSSing the people under my chaige^ 
commended to them in the kindest teims my conduct 
during the famine lelief opeiations Such an utterance, 
coming from him, stiengthened my influence 

Eaily in July the lams began again, this time 
descendmg with a legulaiity and copiousness that dis- 
pelled anxiety Week by week people went ofi* oui 
hands m vast numbeis, and oui expenses weie pio- 
poitionahly reduced We could, howevei, by no means 
bleak up our oiganisation oi lelax oui precautions, 
hecausB the August lains might fail It was the failure 
of these veiy rams m the pievious year that had caused 
the present famine Thus though the body of our 
system became attenuated, the fiamewoik, the back- 
bone and skeleton, so to speak, of oui oiganisation was 
kept up, leady foi any crisis that might still supervene 
In August, howevei, the lattei rams came in such a 
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pi DVidential manner that, humanly speaking, the 
coming haivest was secuie Still many lelief Dpeiations 
would he nScBssaiy until the new ciops should begin to 
come m So the gieat oiganisation, though shiunken 
in propoitions, was m its vitality pieserved till neaily 
the end of Septemhei About that time I assembled 
the last of my Belief Councils at Monghyi, and with 
then advice decided to bleak up the oiganisation Some 
Duties lemaiked humoiously that I had dismissed the 
famme with costs' I was then thankful to lepoit to 
the Q-oveinoi-Greneial that the famine lelief opeiations 
were ovei, that there had been no deciease of the popu- 
lation fiom hungei, and not moie than the noimal 
rate of disease, that all establishments weie being re- 
duced, and all expenses ceasing, that the only lemnant 
would be the stock of reseive giain, piepaied foi an 
emeigency fiom which we had been meicifully spaied 
It was now lawful foi me, after all I had borne and 
suffered during nine weaiy months, with unabating 
strain, to seek some compaiative lepose m my beloved 
Himalayas At dawn one morning as I left my pretty 
cabin in the “ Rhotas where mnch successful busmess 
had been done, I felt a wrench and a regret But in a 
few moments I was lolling along m a one-hoise van, 
with my face set towaids the mountains of Darjeeling 
The next day I was at the Lieutenant- G-oveinoi^s house 
there, called “ The Shiuhbeiy,'' with my faithful com- 
panions, Bemaid, Bucklani, Staples and Spence After 
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the rBlaxing atmospherB of my iiver-kingdom in Bengal, 
I diank in the Alpine air I saw foi the fiist time the 
rising sun cast his beams on the snow-masses o£ Kin- 
chmjunga, and seem to set the mighty summits on file 
But the tension on my mind had been so severe for a 
long time that I could not bend my thoughts, scarcely 
even turn my eyes, to the pictuiesq^ae I found myself 
riding amidst matchless scenery, and yet making no 
sketches The house had not been recently inhabited 
by my immediate piedecessois, and had become damp 
from disuse Howevei we improvised fires, and then I 
buckled myself to prepare a final Report on the late 
famine The station as a health-resoit was out of 
season and almost deseited, so I was quite free 
from distiaction With the skilled and valued help 
of Mr Bernard, my Report was leadybythe end of 
October, and was then transmitted to the Q-oveinor- 
Q-eneral 

Befoie returning to Calcutta I made a rapid journey 
through Orissa to see the system of canals foi irrigation 
recently completed m that Province. I there saw the 
notorious car of Jaganath which was no longer per- 
mitted to crush its victims, and had long been out of 
USB for any save ceremomal purposes, I chanced to 
witness at one of the temples a strange^ scene of ex- 
citable fanaticism Some foreign strangers by mistake 
tried to enter forbidden piecmcts The lavmg fury, and 
mad passion of the priests and attendants would have 
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provoked bloodshed^ had not the aim of seculai 
autlioiity been stietcbed foith to keep the peace I 
visited the Hindu lemains called by sailois the Black 
Pagoda, because being on the shoie it serves as a land- 
mark at sea I lode along the wide sands, the desolate 
strand almost undeineath the sculptuied luins of the 
wondious stiucture Piom seawaids the heavy surf 
fell with a melancholy lesonance on the shoie, as if 
chauntmg the diige of departed giandeur I fancied 
that Dickens would have liked to heai this when he 
was expiBSSing the thought of what the wild waves 
wBiB saying 

In November I pioceeded to Belvedere to meet my 
wife who was letuimng fiom England Aftei that, the 
crowning scene occmied in the histoiy of the Bengal 
famine, so fai as I was concerned The leading 
Natives of Bengal and Behai, as repiesentmg the entire 
community, wished to i ender puhhc thanks to me for my 
conduct duimg the famine The Bengal men declared 
that they would expiess their sentiments in Enghsh 
The Behai men said that they would prefer to thank me 
m their own language, Hindustani, which I peifectly 
nndeistood I had fixed a day for leceiving them all at 
Belvedeie, when the sad news was leceivedfiom England 
by telegraph of my father’s death after a short illness 
The leading newspaper of the Natives in Calcutta said 
that the Lieutenant-Governor, having succouxei others, 
was now himself in grief After a delay of a few days, 
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the two impoitaDt deputations from Bengal and Behar 
A\[*re cereiiLoniously received by me in the State apart- 
ments at Belvedeie Certamly it was to me the most 
memoiable reception tbat I evei held The spokesman 
foi the Bengalis, in English, was Eaja Degumbei Mittei 
a thoiougbly repiesentative man The two addresses, 
the one in Enghsh, the other m Hindustani, weie much 
to the same effect They snmmaiised compi ehensively 
the dimensions of the calamity which had been impend- 
ing, and the various measuies by which it had been 
averted They thanked me, peisonally, m the most 
heaity and explicit mannei for my effoits on behalf of 
their impeiilled countiymen They claimed foi these 
efforts the most complete success Then they went on 
to thank in similar terms the Grovernment of India, 
whose hentenant I was, and especially the G-oveinoi- 
Greneial who had conceived the plan of lelief and had 
placed me m powei to execute it They adverted to 
the British public opmion at home which had supported 
us throughout In reply I claimed then gratitude foi 
the Goveinor-Q-eneral and the Groveinment of India I 
acknowledged the good conduct of then countrj^men at 
large throughout the crisis, the muniffcence of all the 
Natives m the vast area of distress who could affoid to 
give — ^the seU-ieliance of the poor who, msteai of being 
paupeiised by lelief, rebmjuished the bounty of the 
State the moment that piospeiity letuined — the uni- 
versal chanty in all the villages^ which both before and 
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after the famine obviated tbe necessity of a poor-law — 
the fortitude with which all classes of both sexes had 
faced the common danger — and I called them to join 
me in thanking Piovidence for having mercifully 
piBseived us 



CHAPTER XII 

(1B74-7B )— THE GOVERNMENT DE BENBAX 

Civil Admimfitration of Beliar and Ori£sa — Belvadare, my official 

TBsiiancB — S djdtitq at DaijBBhng — Yiait to Booddliiat monaatenaa in 
feikkim — Hacord of Admimatrative pohny — ^Eivar Inngdom of Eastern 
Bengal — Voyagaa m State barge tha '‘Khotaa ” — Native regatta at Dacca 
the Bastam capital — Eloatmg cities of boats — Tour to Aadam and tha 
Brahmaputra nvar — ^Visit of tha Pimce of Wales to Calcutta — ^Dluimna 
tiDU of the cit3 — Qarden-paxty and banq^uat at Balvedare — Eeceptiou of 
His Hoyal Highness at Patna m Behar — ^Progress of afEaiis m Bengal — 
Dapartura of Lord Northbiook and amval of Lori Lytton — ^My visit to 
Napaul — ^Eevart to Daijealing — Inspection of Thibet frontier — ^Voyage 
to Bangetic delta — Dibastrous waves from cyclone over nvar islands — 
Accept Boveruorship of Bombay — Proceed to Delhi for Imperial 
Assamblaga — Am appointed delegate from Government of India for 
Madras Famine 

■TTTHEN I assumed the Gj-Dvernment of Bengal, Behar 
’ * and Onssa, the day-dream of my boyhood was 
fulfilled I was thus sitting in the seat of Wairen 
Hastings, being the second Worcestershire man who 
held that position. This dream, cherished at fiist, 
then rudely set aside after contact with realities, then 
forgotten for six and twenty yeais, had unexpectedly 
come true at last 

When I accepted the Lieutenant-GovemDrship, I 
contemplated seeing the country safely through its 
time of fanuuB, which meant 1874, and governing it for 
one year afterwards in its ordmary condition, that is 
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1875 I still cluag- to the idea of soon letuimng’ to 
England My tliDUght was that I must first save the 
people fiom famme ^ I could see about governing 
them afterwaids 

I settled down about Decembei 1874, to the Civil 
government of my thiee gieat Provinces — Bengal, Behai 
and Orissa — with a population of ovei sixty millions of 
souls Up to that time, although cun ent afEaiis had gone 
□n well, thanks to my excellent Chief Secretary Thomp- 
son, still Euiopean society at Calcutta seemed disposed to 
take umbrage at my constant absence from the capital 
Perhaps they did not adequately beai in mind the para- 
mount need, of saving life fiom famine, which had called 
and kept me away The feeling was cleverly leflected by 
one of the comic newspapers of the day in Calcutta by 
a caitoon lepiesenting my various modes of locomotion 
First I was seated in the observation car of a railway 
train, looking out of wmdowin all four quaiters Then 
I was iidmg on a mule, winding my way through pack- 
loads and tiansit-caits — next on an elephant, looking 
quite cioss at the slowness of the pace Anon I was 
standmg on the deck of my State baige, going at full 
speed with the iivei's cunent, then in a httle launch 
pushmg up into cieeks and streamlets Lastly I was 
galloping on hoiseback up to the gieat gateway of 
Belvedere Park, my own Q-overument House, over 
which was a laige hoard attached, with the woids 
‘"Belveieie to let All this must have been meant 
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for satiiBj but, peihaps unintenti Dually, ths satiiist was 
conveying the highest foim of compliment, and my 
hope was that I had deseived it When, however, I 
had settled down foi a while at the capital, a caitoon of 
anothei sort came out, amidst a senes of pictuies then 
appearing of public men I was in Couit diess stand- 
ing before a mirroi, evidently in some reveiie i elating to 
Indian promotion This time the caiicatuiist missed 
his aim, foi my ambition, such as it was, lay fai away 
from India 

My official residence. Belvedere, was situate in 
Alipore a wooded subuib of Calcutta wheie Warien 
Hastings and Sir Philip Francis exchanged shots in 
their famous duel It was divided by a deep stieam fiom 
the Mydan Paik of Calcutta Between my paik gate 
and this stream, lay a piece of ground which I converted 
into a Zoological Grarden foi the capital city In the 
middle of the park, studded with groups of tiees, stood 
Belvedere House Its teirace oveilooked a rich expanse 
of veidure — its flights of steps weie envuoned by 
flowering cieepers — its ponds were covered with lotus 
and watei -lilies — its gardens weie encucledwith various 
ti ees, the banyan, th e aim on d, th e bamb o o, the cott on-ti e e, 
and even by some specimens of the peerless Amherstia 
Christmas week and New Teal's Day of 1875 were 
spent in comparative seclnsion, aftei the news of my 
father s death in England But when the short peiiod 
of mourning allowable to public men had expiied, my 
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Wife and I began to leceive society at Belvedeie In 
that lovely wmtei season^no changes of weather affected 
oui gaiden parties, and the lengthening shadows fiom 
Oiiental foliage fell on gaily dressed ciowds At the 
evening parties it wag difficult to keep our guests 
collected in the spacious hall-ioom, so many were the 
attractions to atioll on the teiraees and in the gardens 
As the hot weathei appi cached, my wife, her sistei, 
my daughtei and my son Heniy went up to Dar]Behng 
in the eastern Himalayas, and took up then quarters in 
the house named ‘'The Shrubbery/’ where I had been 
duiing the pievious autumn I followed them theie 
after a brief tour in South Behar, to see the canals 
of inigation drawn from the Sone river Meanwhile I 
had caused a glass-room with wooden fiamework to be 
aided to the house, and from it I formed my study 
Theie I could sit and work, with the Kmchinjunga 
group of mountains, moie than twenty-nme thousand 
feet above sea level, in full sight — sometimes obscured 
by clouds at noon, but often seeming to be on fire at 
sunrise, and blushing pink at sunset My gaze reached 
far below also, right down to blue depths of valleys with 
streams not four thousand feet above sea level Thus 
my eye could take m at one glance some twenty^-five 
thousand feet of mountain altitude The vegetation in 
these eastern Himalayas was far richer than that which 
I had seen at Simla m the western Himalayas The 
tree-ferns esneciaUv were among the most exquisite 
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oinaments of the vegetable kingdom Indeed fiom 
this glass-1 D Dm, I used daily to behold one of the finest 
views to be seen m any countiy fiom a civilised and 
inhabited position 

With this memoiy is mingled one melancholy in- 
cident It had been my good foitiine to appoint an old 
Eng by scliDolfellow, Mi WoodiDW^ as Diiectoi of 
Public Instruction One afternoon he had come to my 
glass-ioom with some departmental business Doling 
the couisB of the busmess, his bieath seemed to fail 
him I stopped woik, and asked him to diveit himaelE 
by looking aiound He was a man of culture, and said 
that the sight did him good Indeed it was a sight of 
almost uneaithly magnificence, f oi the sky and the moun- 
tains had an ethereal colouiing which looked like the 
light fiom anothei woild I did not foresee that this 
would be his last look on Hatuie Piesently music 
struck up, foi theie was a gaiden party in the grounds, 
and I suggested that we should join the ladies At 
fiist he mixed with the company, but, his distress 
returning, he went home I never saw him more, 
foi that mght his heait suddenly ceased beating 

Inside the Darjeeling mountains that summei,! had 
an experience which could hardly be matched anywhere 
else Poi I visited the Booddhist monasteiies of Sikkim, 
with the experienced help of Mr (afterwards Sir John) 
Edgar Embosomed m the lower vaJleys near the base 
of the Kmehmjunga group of snowy mountams, there 
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lay these monastic stiuctniBs of the new oi dehasei 
Booddhism I found them to be most lomantic and 
q^iiamt, with then bamboo roofs inthefoim of umbiellas 
suppoitei by gigantic poles — looking at a distance like 
enormous mushiooms — with then stone walls of massive 
thickness, then fiescoes depicting a giotesque mythology, 
then paintings and caivmgs on wood of much aitistic 
oiigmahty, and here oi theie then colouiing of the 
deepest and iichest hues The monks weie handsomely 
and comfoitably clad, bemg free fiom allpiejudice oi 
caste, they entei tamed me aftei my seveie maiching 
with delicious fare They invited me to then chapels, 
that I might hear their sacied music and witness the 
perfoimancB of them seivice The music was pioduced 
by long hoins of biass So fai as I could lead their 
heaits, they felt a sincere faith in the strange and fan- 
tastic doctiines they had to maintain To be confined 
amidst walls of lock, and belts of forests with luxuiiant 
vegetation, to gaze ever aloft towaids pinnacles of snow, 
filled them with dreamy sentiments to be felt lathei 
than expiessed In one monastery I met with a group 
of images, the most cuiious evei seen by me m India 
It really was a repiesentation of the Booddhist Tiiad, 
the three figures being m tena-cotta more than twice 
the hfe-size, beautifully hmned and moulded The 
centiB figure was sexless, mdicating the abstract divinity 
On its light was the piiest to preach the law of faith, 
on its left was the supieme magistiate with a sword to 
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Biifoice tliB samB As Isketcliei tliis iBrnarkabls monu- 
ment, an ageil monk in his led lohes sat with me As 
I lose to depdit, he took me hy the hand and said, ''I 
am old and failing, I shall soon go to ]Din them” — 
pointing to the figuiea 

Shoitly afterwards I came acioss the habitat of the 
laigest kinds of ihododendion — the tiunk being thirty 
feet high, the leaf a foot long, the baik full of led 
moistuiB The flowei was of vaiying coloui foi each 
tree, ciimson, pink oi saffi on- white , and each gionp of 
bloom was nearly as laige as a man's head The alti- 
tude was about twelve thousand feet abo\ e sea-level, and 
even m the mildest season sweeping mists bleached the 
gloiiDiis bloom The backgiouni was the finest m the 
woild, as yet known to geogiapheis, foi it consisted of 
Mounts EvBiBst and Kinchinjunga the two highest 
peaks ever discovered 

My predecessoi, Sii &BOige Camphell, had handed 
over to me the business of the Groveinment in peifect 
oidei, with no aiieais in any of the numeious depart- 
ments, and with everything up to date all round He 
also left a memoiandum, expounding the then state of 
the Administiation, and lecapitulating all cmient [jues- 
tions El om that pomt I took up the threads of this 
immense concern On eveiy point of mteiest that came 
before- me, I lecorded a mmute Subsequently I had 
these minutes punted and bound up m two volumes 
I have often felt thankful that this precaution was 
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taken, because in these vdIuoibs my whole policy stands 
iBDoiied, togethei with what I did oi did not think, 
what I did 01 did not intend, m eveiy paiticulai ov&i a 
vast aiea Mi (afteiwaids Sii Mountstnait) Q-iant- 
Duff visited me as a tiavellei I showed him the 
Volumes of the minutes, and he seemed stiuck by the 
foiest, almost jungle, of subjects with which an Indian 
Goveinoi has to deal My fiist advisers Eiveis Thomp- 
son and Steuait Bayley depaited Then I made Mr 
Boss Mangles my Chief Secietaiy, he had won the 
Victoiia Cross for valoui m the time of the Mutinies , 
and his services to me weie most valuable The sub- 
jects that came before me weie not only diveise and 
striking, but weie neaily all foieign to my pievious ex- 
perience in othai paits of India Thus I was intioduced 
each day to fiesh fields of thought and action In this 
way the work, howevei haid it might be, had foi me a 
pecuhai charm, and was incidentally hghtened by many 
diversions In many matteis, social and otbei*, I was 
excellently a-ssisted by Captain Biith of the Eoyal 
Artillery who had joined me as Aide-de-Camp 

In the summer and eaily autumn, say fiom June to 
Octobei, Bengal was pa/ excellence a iivei -kingdom 
The water, swollen by ram m the plains, and by melting 
of Himalayan snows — ^lose m the nvers and sti earns, 
causing them to form a netwoik of navigable channels 
in a vast and thickly peopled legion At that season 
land tiansit was suspended, and the trunk lines, the 
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highways; ths by-paths, weis all of water Boats weie 
the only means d£ tiansit, supeiseiing caits, wagons, 
vans ; thus eveiy agiicultuiist became foi the nonce a 
boatman I availed myself to the full of this unrivalled 
facility of watei-tiafiBc, possessed by no other Pi o vines 
of India in a like degiee, foi inspecting the distant paits 
of my tenitoriBs 

The State baige ''Ehotas,'’ towed by the iiver- 
steamer '' Sir William Peel,” was the most amusing 
thing I ever possessed Besides hei excellent cabms, 
she had a long saloon and a still longer deck, and these 
could be used foi social purposes On Sundays there 
would be divine seivice in the saloon, the ship's bell 
sounding on deck, and in the absence of a chaplain I 
would lead the piayeis myself On a week-day I would 
arrive m the “Ehotas” opposite a laige Civil station 
On that day there would be a reception on board for the 
European society, on the next day one for the Natives , 
and then I would depart for another station The two 
vessels, steamer and baige, were steered and managed, 
through rapid cuiients and tortuous channels, with a 
skiE that commanded my admiiation, and I shall ever 
remember my old river- captain On most eveiimgs we 
stopped m time to aflEord to me and my staff an oppor- 
tunity of rowing Though a 'plenties hand I acted as 
stroke oai, and we were not a practised crew At all 
events we had strength enough to row against the 
Ganges stream, though I iBCDllect that once the current 
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neaily da eicaniB us Attaclied to the loaige was a littls 
steam launch, the “Fanny/’ m chaige of a fine old 
Moslem lascai, a vessel most useful foi ascending lessei 
stieamSj penetiating cieehs and so foith The lascai 
used to take his soundings and ciy out monotonously 
“Teen bum, mila nay” — oi “thiee fathoms, touched 
nothing,” which indicated a safe depth for us Thus 
we gave him the sobiitjuet of “Mila Nay” The 
launch was attached to the baige by a hawsei, and as 
the big vessel turned lound oi sweived at a shaip angle 
in a naiiow iivei, lashing the watei into waves, and 
dashmg it against the banks — the dances and the gyia- 
tions of the “ Fanny ” weie laughable to the spectatois, 
while Mila Nay boie his tossing with pioud composuie 
Once I gaA^B a ball on boaid the “Ehotas,” opposite 
a gieat station on the Ganges The mvitations weie 
issued long befoiehand, the guests being mvited to 
assemble at a specified landmg-place at seven m the 
evemng of the day fixed On the forenoon of that day, 
spectators at the station could see no large vessel on 
the bioad surface of the Ganges In the afternoon, 
however, the “Ehotas ” with her steamer appeared, and 
anchored at a convenient distance fiom the shore At 
nightfall her sides were illuminated, and then she lay 
one mass of resplendence on the dark water, casting her 
tremulous leflections towards the shoie Then she sent 
forth her pinnaces with smart lascar crews, led by the 
little “ Fanny ” under Mila Nay’s guidance One 
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pinnacB fstcliBii the militaiy band fiom the station, 
the ‘"Fanny” and the othBi pinnaces bionght the 
guests, whom I leceived at the baige’s gangway The 
deck had been polished as a dancmg flooi, the saloon 
was a capital supper-ioom The dancing was kept up 
till past midnight, and m the small houis the pinnaces 
took back the guests, who tinned to take then last look 
at the baige in all hei splendoui Then the numeious 
lights WBiB put out, and eaily the next moining she 
was ofiP again The spectatois fiom the station looked 
at the Granges once moie vacant without any tiace of 
what had happened the night befoie 

In Eastern Bengal I was stiuck not only by the 
enoimous numbei, but also by the maiked vaiiety 
in build and rigging, of the Native ciaft By these 
separate speciahties the vessels weie adapted to the 
stiength of cuiients m certain rivers, and to the foice 
ot monsoon wmds in others The building yaids laised 
my respect foi indigenous enterpiise in the constiuction 
of boats Sometimes as a flotilla appi cached me undei 
full sail, the hoiizon would be broken by objects which 
seemed like moving towers of biilliant white, set off 
by the iich fohage of the landscape around One day 
the inhabitants of Dacca, the capital of Eastern Bengal — 
under the leadeiship of Nawab Abdul Ghani, the chief 
Moslem in that pait of the countiy — weie pleased to 
hold an Oriental boat-race m i^y honoui Having 
regard to the exijmsite stiucture of the boats and the 
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^iBgance of tliB sails, that was the most pictiiiesque 
iBgatta I BVBi saw* 

I studied the maniiBi m which floating cities of 
boats WBiB legnlaily Bstablished for sevBial months 
yeaily, hut never at the same points fiom yeai to year 
owing to the vagaries of the nvei Yet each one of 
these cities had its fixed name This aiiangement was 
made because in each season the caigoes from one class 
of boats had to be tianshipped to anothei class on 
account of the currents and the winds At the pomt of 
tianshipment, which was variable according to the 
action of the iivei, the floating city of boats was set 
up The vessels weie m parallel lows just like streets, 
and smallei boats weie lashed togethei so as to aflFord 
roadways Mei chants in their laigei boats would ex- 
change goods and airange tiansactions Business 
would grow, markets would be filled, supplies accum- 
ulated, and all this on the bosom of mighty livers 
miles away fiom shore 

Once I made an expedition to the waters of the 
upper Biahmapufra, on board the “ Rhotas/* m ordei 
to visit the Province of Assam That Province had 
recently been erected into a Chief Commissionership, 
independent of the Bengal Groveinment But it was 
paitly to draw its supply of officeis and men fiom me 
m Bengal for its vaiioua Civil sei vices I theiefore 
wished to aseeitam what would he demanded from my 
resources So I moored the “Rhotas’' at a point 
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opposite the hill-station of Sliillongj the capital of 
Assam Thence I rode up to the mountain retreat to 
Donfei with the authoiities I was there most kindly 
iBceived by my fiiend^ Colonel Keatinge, VC, the 
Chief Commissionei Then I letumed to the iiyei and 
to my vessel The wateis being veiy high, the 
Biahmaputia had become like an inland sea between 
mountain -ranges So I decided to take a good sweep 
up stieam to see the uppei valley The potency of the 
cuiient pi evented me fiom ascending at any gieat 
speed, but the memoiy of views, beheld at intervals 
between the flying clouds, will nevei be BfiFaced On 
the noith fiom time to time peaks of peipetual snow, in 
the eastern extiemity of the Himalayas, weie clear cut 
m the distant azuie Under them would be layer after 
layei of clouds, the uppei suifaces of which were 
colouied by the sun’s lays Beneath them again would 
be belts of foiest inteispersed with tea-gaidens — and 
then a line of pea-gieen cultivation right down to the 
iivei’s maigin The rivei itself was dotted with Imes 
and gioups of country boats, m every variety of build, 
iigging, and sail Heie and there a river-steamei 
would complete the wondious combmation of the scene 
Thus I learned to appreciate the elements of which 
the Bengahs in theu entirety weie constituted The 
supposition was that the Bengalis had an intellectual 
supeiioiity ovBi all the Indian laces, but were of a 
gentlei, milder type than otheis, not addicted to 
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rough j)i^isuits, and nevei enlisting in the Army 
^Vyiiethei this supposition weis quite tiue oi not; le- 
gal ding Bengalis on land, I found it to be not at all 
collect lespectmg Bengalis on the watei Be the 
landsmen what they might — and many of them weie 
moie or less boatmen also — the nateimen pioper showed 
energy of physique, fibie of lesolution, neive, and 
piesencB of mind The Bengali iivei-sailois, indeed, 
weie in then haii and aidnons calling not smpassed by 
any lace in India ceitamly, and peihaps not in Asia 
They weie moie Moslem than Hindu, and theie was 
the ethnological question as to howfai they weie of the 
same blood as the landsmen piopei Still I could not 
estimate fully the composite chaiactei of the Bengali 
nationality without taking into account the biave, 
sinewy, and haidy wateimen of the eastern iivei -system 
Towaids the end of 1875 we weie joyously pie- 
paiing foi the aiiival of the Prmce of Wales by sea 
at the mouth of the Hooghly His Royal Highness 
would be leceived by the Viceioy and the Groveinment 
of India, and would be the guest of Loid Northhiook 
at Groveinment House in Calcutta The assemblage 
for Native Soveieign Piinces of Noithein India was 
to be theiB The aiiangements foi then sojourn m 
the capital weie to be made by the Indian Poieign 
Office The pait taken by myself, and niy officeis, 
and by the people undei my charge, was local only, 
and subsidiary to the plans of the Groveinoi-Greneial, 
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So I shall raention those matteis alone lu which I was 
conceined 

Still, the capital, then a& always, was undei my 
Goveinment I was aiisweiahle foi oidei and safety, 
so all piBcautions wbib taken undei my own cognisancB 
At m}'’ side was niy old fiiend Mi (now Sii Stuait) 
Hogg*, as heal of the Police and of the Municipality 
Upon his activity and watchfulness eveiy leliance was 
justly placed 

The inhabitants of Calcutta, as a gieat community, 
would offer then own enteitainments foi the giacious 
acceptance of His Eoyal Highness Accoidmgly, I 
had the honoiii of piesiding ovei a mixed meeting of 
Euiopeans and Natives convened with this view 
Tliiee enteitainments were pioposed, liist, a hall to 
be given in the Town Hall hj'" the Euiopean society, 
second, an Oiiental enteitainment by the Native 
community , thud, an illumination m which the re- 
souicBS of all sections weie to he combined We were 
not satisfied with scatteied illuminations by pnblic- 
spiiited individuals without combination On the 
contraiy, we held that the illuminations should he con- 
tinuous and unhioken, along a given line of imposing 
length and commanding situation Such a Ime was 
accoidmgly chosen, beginning at the Belvedeie budge, 
flinging the Mydan Paik all lound, till it reached the 
head of a mam stieet into the city Then it was to 
follow that street on to a gieat scjiiare suriounded 
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mainly by public buildings On this line, about foui 
miles long, theie wbib many public buildings Those 
which weie governmental would be lighted up by the 
Q-oveinment, those which weie municipal by the 
Municipality Many houses, again, weie piivate , those 
which belonged to iich men would be lighted up by 
then owneis , those which belonged to poorei men 
would be Lghted up with the aid of municipal funds 
01 of geneial subsciiption But thioughout the line, 
the lighting up was to be unmteiiupted and upon a 
unifoim principle 

I steamed down the Hooghly to its mouth m the 
“Ehotas'' baige, with my staff and Mi Mangles, to 
meet the “ Seiapis/' the chip conveying His Boyal 
Highness and suite, among whom was Sii Bartle Bieie 
That evening the “ Bhotas was illuminated, and 
leposed as a resplendent mass on the bioad bosom of 
the estuaiy The next day we all steamed up to 
Calcutta, and at the landing-place the Addiess by the 
Municipality was piesented to His Eoyal Highness, 
who lead a giacious leply I then pioceeded thiough 
a load lined with eagei though quiet ciowds of 
Natives to Groveinment House, m company with the 
Duke of Sutheiland, who was in His Eoyal Highness’ 
suite Then I stood at the top of the gieat flight of 
steps, together with Lady Emma Baling and my wife, 
behind Loid Noithbiook as he leceived His Eoyal 
Highness My daughtei was with the other ladies 
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assBmbled in the diawing-ioom to meBt His Eoyal 
Highness and suite 

Then I hastened hack to Belvedeie, which had 
become filled with guests, among whom was Mi (aftei- 
waids Sii Momei) Williams My peisonal Staff had 
to be stiengthened foi this busy occasion, and among 
the Bxtia Aides- de-Camp was my son Heniy The next 
day at eventide His Eoyal Highness stood on the great 
balcony of Q-oveinment House, facing the Mydan Paik, 
to see the fixed line of illuminations lighted up in its 
several paits on signals being given Pioud I felt of 
the capital city, then undei my admiuistiation, when 
stiuctuie aftei stiuctuie buist into light, with legulaiity 
of succession Then the Piince passed in pioeession 
along the great stieet and thiough the squaie, with 
the acclamation of the people in then multitudinous 
swarms 

One afternoon I was to aiiange, in honour of the 
Eoyal visit, a vast garden paity in the Belvedere 
grounds foi the Euiopean and Native community, in- 
cluding all the Native Princes from other parts of India 
besides my own Piovmces Aftei that I was to have 
the pimlege of entertaining His Eoyal Highness at 
a banquet Before all this actually came about, I was 
to call at Government House and escoit His Eoyal 
Highness — who was accompanied by Di (afterwards Sir 
Joseph) Payier — for a brief inspection of one amongthe 
piincipal Hospitals Next we weie to pass through 
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my new Zoological Graidens which His Eoyal Highness 
had giaciously consented to declaie to he open But 
my thoughts would wandei towaids my house and 
grounds^ wlieie niy wife and daughtei with my Staff 
weie lecBiyrng the most numeious and diveisified assem- 
blage that had evei been gatheied in that qiiaitei 
At length I was thankful to he able to conduct His 
Eoyal Highne&s to the teiiaee of Behedeie^ facing 
the biilliant thiong in the Oiiental landscape As 
the enteitainment pioceeded, select tioops of i\ai- 
like danceis, and othei perfoimeis of national games 
fiom the distant fiontieis of my teiiitoiies passed 
m paiade to do homage to His Royal Highness 
Then they executed then maitial movements with 
a lude diSLiplnie, hnt with infinite pictiuesqueness 
The spectacle ivas at its height fiom sunset to night- 
fallj foi then the illumination ^as aiianged to cieep 
□vei the scene, mingling with the light of depait- 
ing day At nightfall the house was so lighted up 
as to coiuscate agLiinst the daik sty, the loof-line, 
the windows, the teiiaces, being all outlined by lamps 
Aftei the depaitin e of the company, the illuminations 
were still kept up foi the banquet which shoitly 
followed 

When His Ro3"al Highness depaited fiom Calcutta 
I went ]ust ahead to Behai, in order to he piesent 
at the leception m Patna which the Commissioner 
Mr Metcalfe had oigamsed in honoui of His Royal 
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Highness’ visit Behai was the country of the elephant 
stables, which weie Jiept by a teiiitoiial aiistociacy 
So the Native gentiy had a noble parade of iichly- 
capaiisoned elephants This spectacle was tiuly Indian, 
and nothing but Indian thioughout His Eoyal 
Highness then iepaited by tiam foi noithein India 
Eetuining to Calcutta I learned to my soiiow that 
Loid Noithbiook had lesolved to lesign Ins high office 
in the ensuing spring Afteiwaids we learned that 
Loid Lytton would be his sue cess oi It was now 
Januaiy 187G, and I had leisuie to set the house of 
my own Groveinment m oidei, as I contemplated le- 
tuimug to England in the spiing also 

I had been busy £oi moie than a yeai with im- 
poitant matteis i elating to eveiy pait of my extensive 
chaige Duimg the wintei session of 1874-5, and now 
duimgtliat of 1875-6, I piesided ovei the pioceedings 
of the Legislative Council of Bengal I felt giateful 
foi the unfailmg suppoit which its Membeis accoided 
to me both as legards pioceduie and policy The 
foiemost point was the fuithei improvement of the laws 
affecting landloid and tenant, involving the lents, 
tenures and occupancies I was wilhng to guaid the 
Peimanent Settlement, as guaianteed by the faith of 
Q-oveinment, and to maintain the position of the zemin- 
dais, 01 landlords, as pait of that Settlement But 
I thought that the safeguaids, which seveial of 
my predecBSSDis had adopted for the security of the 
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subordinate lights m the soil, should he still fuithei 
developed, accoiding to the piogiess of agiicultural 
industiy As theie weie, in my time, no agiaiian dis- 
tuibancBS among the tenantiy, on the one hand, and as 
the zemindais, accoidmg to then public oigans, weie 
in my favoui, on the othei hand — I veiituied to hope 
that the balance had been evenly held I aiiaiiged to 
e\tend the existing woiks of iiiigation in the thiisty 
tiacts of south Behai My iivei -journeys had taught 
me how to piotect low-lymg tiacts of vast extent fiom 
the invasion of floods In the geneial plan of the need- 
ful embankments, I had the aid of Colonel Haig my 
old fiiend of the Cential Pi evinces With the advice 
□f Di Sehhch the Conservatoi, I caused many foiests m 
hilly and outlying tiacts to be biought undei scientific 
conservancy 1 especially attended to the sundai bunds, 
that is the foiests which aie thieaded by a labyrinth 
of cieeks neai the junction of the mouths of the 
Ganges and the Biahmaputia I had seen that fiom 
these foiests some of the best wood foi boat-building 
was diawn 

In no pait of India did Public Instiuction or 
National Education affect the public mind so much 
as in Bengal, theiefoie it had my continuous caie 
Eegardmg elementaiy Education and middle-class oi 
secondary Education, I had a fan scope without let oi 
hmdiance I thought that such Education opeiating 
on a viigin soil, ought to educe genius wherever found. 
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Sd my piedeces&Dis and I anang^ed a sybtem of acliolai- 
sliipsj whereby a peasant youth of genius might in 
an elementaiy school win a scholaiship to sustain him 
in a middle-class school Thence by similar means 
he might ascend to a supeiioi school, to a college, and 
at length to the TJniveisity 

But I lamented that the highei instiuction was too 
exclusively literal y, and too httle directed to physical 
SDiBiicB The mind of the using geneiation was turned 
almost entiiely to piofessions already oveiatocked, while 
the knowledge that might conduce to industrial success 
was neglected When stiiving to lemedy this I found 
gieat difficulty, owing to the constitution of the Calcutta 
TJni\eisity, which was not foi Bengal alone but foi all 
the countiiBS included in the Bengal Piesidency, and 
was undei the Q-oveinment of India direct Thus while 
Madias and Bombay had Universities of their own, 
Bengal had no Umversity for itself, but only a shaie 
in the General Univeisity of Calcutta I asked that 
Bengal might have her own Univeisity, especially m 
01 del that we might cause physical science to he taken 
up hy a nationality quite capable of followmg it 

In ordei to ensure the success of oui elementary 
instiuction in physical science, I myselE studied 
the paiticulars with the assistance of my scientific 
officers botanical, chemical, and biological — and wrote 
many minutes of my own diiecting the steps to he 
taken In these matteis I leceived particularly valuable 
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assistance fiom Dr King thD Ciuatoi of the Botanical 
Graidens I liacl to read the leading text-hooks and 
□thei w oiks setting f oith the latest ideas and results in 
Back branch of science The evenings which happened 
to he fiee from company weie usually devoted to these 
studieS; and many horns in the daytime alsOj so fai as 
they could he spaied fiom my legulai duties 

At Calcutta the Homan Catholic College of St 
XaviBi, m common with my own Piotestant Colleges, 
received State-aid foi Education It thus became my 
duty to attend the public functions and occasions of 
them all, thus witnessing then efficiency The Piotestant 
Missionary Colleges weie quite as good as oui Govern- 
ment institution called the Piesidency College It was 
notewDithy that physical science was well taught at 
St Xa^iei’s, indeed one of the best instructors of my 
day in the highei physics was the Eeverend Pathei 
Lafont 

The condition of the pooi Chiistians in Calcutta 
paitly of pure Euiopean descent, but mostly Euiasian 
or East Indian, atti acted benevolent attention in many 
[][uartBrs — especially in reference to educational lequue- 
ments Then cause was impressively and pathetically 
pleaded by Aichbishop Baly 

As the people m my Province weie growmg fast m 
every branch of the national life, it was desirable that 
such giDwth should be accmately measured and re- 
corded Theiefore I stiove to develop the statistical 
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buieau, which, wa's placed undei the immediate chaige 
of Ml Cotton a talented and using oflficei m my 
Seci etariat 

At the instance of Sii William Huntei the distin- 
g-mshed Editoi of the “ Q-azetteei of the Indian Empue/' 
I aiianged the completion of the woik for Bengal 
by detaching seveial selected Civil seivants foi the 
puiposB 

At this time I became anxious to confei an elective 
fianchise on the citizens of Calcutta — Native as well 
as Euiopean — foi filling the places in then municipal 
coipoiation I suiiendeied willingly my powei and 
pationage in the appointment of Municipal Commis- 
sioneis These seemed to be the only means of in- 
ducing the educated middle class of Bengalis to hve 
contentedly undei local administiation, and to realise 
to then own mmds the duties of citizenship By the 
iiony of fate, whatever of justice oi geneiosity there 
was in my mtentions, pioved unavailing — foi I ineuiied 
moie tiouhle with this than with any measuie of my 
administration Indeed if I suffered unpopulaiity 
during any of my undei takings in Bengal, it was 
in this, foi I was said to he m advance of my time 
However the thing was righteous and necessary, so 
it was done, notwithstanding the difidculty in the fiist 
instance of gettmg the Native municipal electors to 
comprehend then electoial duties 

w 

I was struck by the piogie&s of sanitation m 
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Calcuttaj since I fiist knew the capital m 1848 and 
again in IBGO — owing to the giand woiks tliat had 
been constructed foi watei-snpply and drainage If a 
sporadic case of choleia, di otliei malignant sickness, 
Dccmied, I used to have its causes hunted up and traced 
to then sDuice by sanitary officeis, just as detectives 
weiB employed to tiack out crime Even gangrene 
in one of the city hospitals was, by full enq^uiiy, 
aacertamed by us to arise fiom certain drains, and 
was, after this discovery, prevented 

Secondly to the Q-oveinment itself was the High 
Court of Judicature and I was on the best teims with 
the Chief Justice, first Sii Eichard Couch and then Sii 
Eichaid Graith Eoi the national welfare of a mixed 
community, Euiopean and Native, the dispensing of 
ciiminal justice was of the utmost moment I had the 
power to mitigate sentences or to pardon entirely If 
that power were to be exercised with undue leniency, 
or undei piessuie of emotional or sectional opinion, 
then moral mischief must ensue I strove to support 
this great tribunal when it had vmdicatei the supiem- 
acy of the law uniei difficult conditions, especially 
too when it was holding a judicial balance between the 
Euiopean and the Native On several occasions I was 
somewhat tried and even tempted, but as the Judges 
stood firm, I would stand by them Notably, in one 
ease, not by itself important, but of some conseijuence 
because Euiopean interests were concerned, there was 
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clamoar in Calcutta agambt tliB High Couit'ia action, 
and the voices leached even as far as England But 
the Couit pi availed, as I declined to inteifeie with 
the sentences A sad case was one wheie a Euiopean 
soldiei lay un del death sentence foi murdeiously shoot- 
ing a Native Piessuie was put ujion me by seveial 
Digans of public opinion, and I leceived touching 
memoiials oi petitions But the pool man had been 
convicted by a juiy of his own countrymen, the 
Judge who passed the sentence, and the High Couit 
headed by the Chief Justice, held that theie was no 
just giound foi mterfeience , and I could see none 
aftei anxioUvS thought So I had soriowfuUy to sa} 
that the law must take its couise 

It was difficult foi me to see personally as much 
of the Natives of the humbler classes as I had seen m 
Noithem and Cential India But with the uppei class, 
and especially with the educated middle class, I had 
much intercourse I used to hold evening receptions 
at Belvedere foi Natives alone, when I could attend 
to them fully, which I could not do at mixed 
parties, when much of my attention would be given to 
European ladies and gentlemen I would also take 
the Natives for a few hours on a tiip down the nvei 
in my baige the “Rhotas,'^ when their own Brahmin 
servants weie on board to take care of them The men, 
howevei, who most reijuired my observation belonged 
to the educated middle class Among them weie men 
s 
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who, to my gieat satisfaction, bought with thsii 
sayings small landed fi Beholds at Decca and bLbwIibib 
In this category weie those who conducted the Vei- 
naculai Press I gave inteiviews almost daily to 
membeis of this class I then peiceived the geim of 
that winch has smce giown into the well-known move- 
ment bearing the name of the National Congiess, oi 
other designation The movement, however, though 
hegimimg, had not gone fai in my time The desues 
and aspirations, which the men explained to me, weie 
such as would find favoui with any enlightened Grovein- 
ment, and I used to assuie them that these were the 
veiy things at which I was aiming on their behalf 
Such assurance disaimed them, and as they saw that 
my policy leally conduced thereto, they became well- 
wisheis of mine Still the Vernacular Pi ess often used 
such language legaidmg Biitish EuJe, that the G-ovein- 
ment of India asked my opmion upon the subject 
After causing a gieat number of exti act-passages to 
be translated and collated — ^I rephed that theie was 
often wild exaggeiation m nigmg claims which weie to 
some extent based on justice Sometimes, too, aspiia- 
tions were indicated which could not be seiiously or 
piactically meant , — such foi instance as the idea that 
Natives should control the finances while Europeans 
answered for wai and for national defence Still theie 


was at bottom fai moie of loyalty than of dis- 
loyalty, There was never-failing acknowledgment of 
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tlie many gooi and grsat things which ths British 
had done 

It was noteworthy that m the numeious addresses 
I leceived fiom the Natives in all paits of the country 
— documents which have honouiahly laden my book' 
shelves — a giateful mention of the famine relief in 
1874 Avas universally and invaiiably made The im- 
piession left by that large measure on the Native 
mini was evidently profound, not only m those 
distiicts that had been distiessed, but also in those 
which had been free fiom distiess and had looked on 
with sympathy 

The Brahmo sect which had oiiginally consisted of 
Keshab Chunier Sen’s followeis, was in my tune be- 
oommg subdivided into parties I saw that it had 
succeeded m destroying modern Hmduism, without 
adopting Christianity It was lathei endeavourmg to 
iB-estabhsh the ancient Hinduism of Vedic or pre- 
historic times The men were m my time apparently 
devoted to [juasi-ieligious philosophy lather than 
to practical pohtics They may have modified then 
practice subseg^uently 

In Bengal, as elsewhere m India, I strove to mvest 
Natives with honorary functions, magisterial municipal, 
educational My idea was to make them participators 
in institutions towards which they might entertain a 
patriotic feeling, and for which they might be disposed 
to make a stand in the event of national danger In 
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ijbis policy I feltj oi fancied, tliat public Dpinion le- 
gaided me as being in advance of my time 

There weie thiee Natives who enjoyed mucb of my 
confidence as advisers The Eeverend Kiisbna Mobun 
Baneijee an Anglican cleigyman, tbongb oiiginally a 
bigb-caste Hindu, did, without at all delegating from 
bis eleiical status^ keep up the most lecent knowledge 
iBgaiding the nationabty from which he had spiung 
To me he was the most mteiesting Bengali of my time 
tnsto Has Pal, the Editor of the “Hindu Patiiot ” 
was an outspoken and candid censor, though to my 
Grovemment a benevolent ciitic I had gieat pleasuie 
m nommatmg him to be a Membei of the Bengal 
Legislative Council Nawab Abdul Latif was, as re- 
gards modern lequirements, the best infoimed Moslem 
in my Provinces He used to lament to me that Ins 
co-ieligiomsts weie falling behind the Hindus in educa- 
tion, and must theiefore be beaten in the competition of 
life 

The winter was always busy and hvely in Calcutta, 
and at Belvedere I was often favoured by the company 
of visitois from England Among these weie, Mr 
(afterwards Su Robert) Eowler, the London City mag- 
nate and the Membei of Parliament — Mr Biand, aftei- 
waids High Sheiiff of Surrey — Miss Caipenter, who 
came on an educational and benevolent mission — Mr, 
and Mis Ooihett, the latter of whom wrote a charming 
book of travel The approaching departure of Lord 
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NapiBi of Ma^gdala, the Commandei -in- Chief of the 
Aiinyj caused the public mind to leveit mth piide and 
giatitude to his deeds of wai in India and in Afiica I 
piesided at the meetmg in tte Town Hall which pio- 
posed the erection of an etjuBstnan statue at Calcutta, 
and I became Chairman of the Committee foi executing 
this memorial 

Duiing my tours, I visited the iivei-bani; where 
Bishop Cotton met his death A steamei had been 
moDied alongside, fiom its deck to the bank had been 
stretched a plank without lailing Having just conse- 
crated a cemetery, he was returning to the vessel, but 
missed his footing on the plank, fell into the Ganges 
cuiient, and was nevei seen again I lemember re- 
ceiving fiom the chaplain, Mi Edgar Jacob (Bishop of 
Hewcastle!, a despatch announcmg the death of Bishop 
Milman, which I attributed paitly to piolonged visita- 
tions in the region of the Biahmaputra Neai the foot 
of the Daijeehng Hills, I saw the tieacheious beauty of 
the vegetation which tempted Lady Canrung to stop 
foi sketching, and so inhale the malaria which caused 
hei fatal illness 

One day eaily in spring I wrote to Lord Noithbiook 
askmg him to giant me an inteiview In the afternoon 
I drove from Belvedere to Groveinment House, and then 
Bxplamed to him that, having completed my two years 
of office, I wished to lesign before the spring should be 
over, and return to England In the kmdest terms 
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posslfcle lie ieprecated my pioposecl letiiement As I 
diove home, and passed iindei the gieat gateway of 
Belvedeie Paik, I felt that hy my own lesolve the viitue 
of my high offioe was leaving me Shoitly aft bi war is I 
received a lettei fiom Loid Noithbiook, particulaily 
advising me to stay yet anothei year I had such 
faith in his knowledge and Ins friendship, that I agieed 
to do so 

In due couise I stood once moie in uniform at the 
head of the flight of steps in Groveinment House, be- 
hind Loid Noithbiook as he leceived Loid Lytton, his 
succesSDi Eveiyone welcomed with lomantic inteiest 
the poet-peel as Gro\ ernoi-Greneial Soon aftei that I 
was on the landing-place on the Hooghly bank to witness 
the iepaituiB of my old fiiend Loid Napiei of Magdala 

Then I accompanied Loid Lyfton m cairiage drives 
all through Calcutta and its subuibts — explaining to him 
the vaiious institutions, the mateiial impiovements, the 
sanitation, and eveiythmg that concerned thewell-bemg 
□f a great uiban population When shoitly aftei waids 
I had the honour of receiving Hia Lordship at dinner in 
Belvedere, I caused the table to he covered with watei- 
lilies and the bloom of floweimg shiuhs — all fiom my 
giounds — Wltite the exquisite Amheistia flowers hung 
from the candelabras He exclaimed — “ What beautiful 
flowers 1 I Bxplamed that they were not gaidener’s 
flowers at all, hut came from the indigenous shrubs and 
plants of the Bengal territories 
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Presently I made in Nepal a slioit tom wkich still 
sliines like a stai in my mental fiimament Startmg 
fiommy own teiiitoiies in Behai, I loie thiough the 
belt of jungle and the wooded hills, which aie the 
defensive outworks given by Nature to this Hill State 
Ascending to the valley and leachmg Katmandu, I 
was most kindly leceived by the Resident, Mi Q-irdle- 
stone I was piesented to the King, had an inteiview 
with the famous Mmi&ter Jang Behadui, ohseived the 
tiDops during then exeieises and manoeuvies, visited the 
temples, tiaveised the fertile plateau, mounted to a 
height whence the snowy langes could he seen sepaiating 
us fiom Thibet, and enjoyed facilities foi studying 
the politics of this, the most notewoithy of all the 
Himalayan States 

The scenery was veiy pietty, hut not at all com- 
parable to that of Cashmeie The Hmdu aichitectuie, 
with Chinese style and ornamentation, was maivellous, 
not paialleled elsewheie m the empiie Its effect was 
richly composite and quamtly pictuiesque, in mateiial, 
in toim, and in colour 

The aspect of the King was undemonstrative, a.s he 
reigned hut nommally, without a thought of luling 
The rulei was Jang Behalur , and I gazed intently at 
the man, whom I had evei legarded with misgiving, 
despite his admitted q[ualitiBS The sanguinaiy bar- 
baiism of his youth had been subdued by occasional 
contact with civilisation and by old age His face and 
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mien WBie as a mask and apanoply, to hide the consciDiis 
tiaces of the shocking scenes he had seen and the hloody 
deeds he had done I just fancied I could lead a little 
of his past life fiom his countenance, and that was all 
But having won his points, he had luled with rude 
justice and with mother wit His woith was afterwaids 
piovedhy the fact that his woik suivued him 

The leal birthplace of the Q-ooikha warrior-brood 
was a valley secluded fiom Euiopean eyes But fiom 
my inspection of the stout and staunch infantiy near 
Katmandu, I could understand the saying that, weie it 
not foi the Biitish power, the Nepalese would buist 
theii hilly bounds and sweep over the plams of Bengal 
Theie weie no foitiesses, and the Nepalese said they 
wanted none, because the Makei of mountains had 
vouchsafed to piovide them with foitifications > 

Then I joined my wife and daughtei and sistei -in- 
law at Daijeeling Soon I heaid that, on or about 
New Tear’s Day 1877, an Impeiial Assemblage would 
be held by the Viceioy Loid Lytton m Delhi, at which 
all Pi D Vinces of the Empue would be lepiesented I 
would certainly take part, togethei with my Bengal 
people, on that occasion Then I was favouied by a 
letter from Lord Salisbury, the Secietaiy of State, 
intimating that a baronetcy had been giaciously con- 
feiied upon me by the Queen, in consideration of high 
services lendeied duiing the Bengal famine 

I nairowly escaped an accident which exemplified 
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the iisks dttenimg all hDiseniBn on Himalayan hridle- 
loads ClosB to DaijBBling I was iidmg ijuickly round 
a shaip corner on an Aa&tialian maie Meeting an 
officei, I took my light hand off the rein to letuin his 
salute At that moment my mare got hei hind feet 
ovei the precipitous side of the loadway I instantly 
slipped off to relieve hei of weight, and tried to hold 
hei up, but in vain She toie heiself away from me 
and fell — in a second or so I heaid a crash — she had 
come upon the top of a gieat tiee that lose up fiom 
below I obtained assistance and extricated her fiom 
the tiee But she reached the shelving locks at its 
base and swerved before I could catch hei Then she 
went down headlong till stopped by a stump which 
staked her We made a sick-bed foi hei on the steep 
hillside and affoided medical treatment But she died, 
not so much fiom the stake-wound as fiom the nervous 
shock 

As tea-gi owing on the Daijeeling hill-slopes 
advanced apace, the Euiopean planteis became the 
pioneeis of Biitish mfluence in that mountainous 
region They foimed themselves into a Volunteei 
Corps, and I used to give receptions and entertainments 
to encourage them in then patriotic efforts 

At the end of that summer I marched among the 
higher mountains of Sikkim adjoining the Thibetan 
frontier The pohcy was to develop oui Ba&t-Hima- 
layan trade with those parts of Thibet which adjoined 
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US Alieaiy Daijeeling, originally a small health-iesoit, 
had become an Bmpoimmfoi Thibetan and even Chinese 
products Elding, walking, chmbing, I gained the van- 
tage-grounds on the frontiei, whence I could take my 
•^ketches and obseivations To one of my servants who 
was toiling up a mountain side with me, I said — ^^'Up 
there on the top you and I will see somethmg giand ” 
He replied — “Alas^ what will a poor manses^ To Tour 
Honour, it will seem like the Hindu paiadise — but to 
me it will look vacant and hoiiid Thus we reached 
the deep-lying valley wheie Dr (afterwards Sir Joseph) 
Hooker drscoveied many of the beauteous species of 
rhododendion since introduced into England Thence 
I ascended to a lake fifteen thousand feet above sea- 
level — of a cold cobalt colour m the inoimng light, 
with Kinchmjunga white in majesty behind it Slightly 
descending we reached another lake, and behind it, 
again, was Kinchmjunga in the lose-light of evening 
After that we pioceeded foi three days along the 
frontier, from fouiteen to sixteen thousand feet in 
altitude, between Sikkim and Thibet A Thibetan 
bound ary -commissi oner had been sent from Lhassa, 
the capital of Thibet, to meet rue, and we together 
found the boundary maiks all right At first he could 
not understand my actual rank, but when he did, then 
suspicion seemed to awake m his mind as to why an 
officer m my positron should he fond of sketchmg 
Moieovei my pictuies, painted on British foregrounds, 
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inDludsl m theu scope lovely backgiDiind& and 
snowy summits, all in Tliibet The sight of my 
efEoits m watei-colouis made him moie suspicious than 
ever The locks, whereon I sat, would often he on the 
VBiy bordei, and if I moved fiom one lock to anothei, 
theiB would be a Thibetan official to wain me when I 
was tiespassing I could not help leflecting that this 
man, who hailed fiom Thibet, was reall}?' a servant of 
the Chinese empiie Thus we two, bounding- or 
climbing fiom rock to lock along the line of contact 
between two dommions, the Biitish and the Chinese, 
were in this outlandish way lepiesenting the two most 
populous empiies on the eaith 

One day a snow-stoim — even in this the warmest 
season — overtook us Oui camp was on a fiozen 
swamp, and I happening to awake in the night heaid 
my followeis and attendants coughing all lound So 
the next morning I struck my tents and taking leave 
of this lovely fiontiei with its chain of lakes, pi o Deeded 
to altitudes less inclement m climate 

In October, society at Darjeeling, headed by Loid 
and Lady TJlick Biowne, gave a farewell enteitamment 
to my wife and me After suppei, in the toast giving, 
my early depaituie was deplored I left my wife at 
Daijeeling, whence she would travel direct to Delhi 
about Christmas -time to meet me theie foi the Impeiial 
Assemblage 

I then rode down to the Granges, and went on board 
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the '' Ehotas” while the iiveib weie still high Thence 
I joined the river-system of the Biahmaputra Like 
the G-anges, the gieat Biahmaputra becomes bioken up 
into diveis deltaic iiveis, some hundieds of miles befoie 
it leaclies the sea Of these nveis the principal is the 
Megna — which may be said peihaps to have an inde- 
pendent soiiiDB of its own I wished to visit the Civil 
Stations and the populous islands neai its mouth One 
afteinoon, as we leached a ceitain point, a question aiosp 
as to whethei the Civil Station of Noacolly should be 
taken fiist and the Megna mouth afteiwaids Without 
any cogent leason eithei way, I happened to decide that 
Nodcolly should be visited first That decision was foi 
me piovidential, foi had I then gone on to the Megna 
mouth, we should have been caught in a cyclouB and I 
might have gone down togethei with some hundieds of 
thousands of my people who, as will be piesently seen, 
weie lost that night As it was, I anchoied the 
^'Ehotas ” for a time Eaily the next moining I steamed 
up to Noaeolly, and theie received a telegiam from a 
neighbouimg Magistiate, lepoiting that some Data- 
stiophe had occuiied neai a place he named, but that 
no details weie as yet known I cut short my visit 
to Noacolly and steamed at full speed to the place 
indicated Aniving there I quickly perceived that 
duimg the previous night a cyclone wave had lushed 
over whole tracts thickly populated, that the loss 
of life had been dreadful, that the boats were spoilt 
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or iibabled, and that the luial .society was foi a time 
paialysei It Tvas foitunate that the fii&t peison who 
aiiiVed on the scene should he myself, the veiy authoiity 
he&t able to do the needful Thesurvivois and suffereis 
must have reg-aiiei me with my steamei as a dem ex 
7)iacJnnd I at once despatched the launch “Fanny'* to 
the nearest telegiaph station with messages to the authoi- 
ities, to send officials, policemen and boats, with supplies 
This done, I went ashoie the next morning with my 
Staff to inspect the scene of the deadly calamity The 
task was somewhat sickenmg, as coiiuption sets in 
lapidly amidst heat and moistuie I learned that on 
the fateful eve, about three-ijuaiteis of a million of people 
had lain down to sleep without feai of any sort At 
midnight a ciy ai ose — “ The watei is on us * " One wave 
came on with a dash and a sweep, in a cold cuttmg 
wmd — then another wave, and yet another The hap- 
less people, who had no time even to rise from their 
beds, were home up and up, sometimes even their roofs 
were earned aloft with them Thus they reached the 
tops of the trees that with thick belts environed the 
homesteads — and there they weie airested For these 
trees had had thorns sharp and strong, which served as 
grappling hooks, and so held up the poor drowmng 
souls After about two houis the flood subsided and 
the people came down from their trees to then desolated 
hearths The dead could not be counted, but their 
number was believed to be over two bundled thousand 
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The tale was so wend that I should haidly have ci edited 
it, had there not been veiification at the momeiit and 
on the spot 

The suDConi which I had sent foi soon airived, and 
then the wateis became alive with busy boats, as was to 
be expected in this rivei -kingdom Theie was feai lest 
plundering and disoidei should dddui, as eveiy official 
in the islands concerned — magistiate, policeman, tax- 
gatherei, postmastei, telegiaphist, accountant, notaiy, all 
Natives — had been di owned However, I placed com- 
petent officials in chaige, so that oidei might be lestoied 
and sufEeiers lelieved thioughout the islands 

Returning in the “ Ehotas to central Bengal, I 
disembarked on the Ganges bank at the teimmus of the 
railway to Calcutta, in older to travel to the capital by 
the night tram I was ]ust about to enter my sleeping- 
carnage when a telegiam was put mto my hand It 
proved to be from Sir Heniy Noiman at Calcutta — 
afterwaids Governor of Jamaica and of Queensland — 
who was then acting as Piesident of the Council in the 
absence of Lord Lytton up countiy — communicatmg 
from Lord Salisbuiy, the Secietaiy of State, an offer to 
me of the Governoiship of Bombay, in succession to Sir 
Philip Wodehouse, who would be retirmg at the end of 
April 1877 The next moimng, at Belvedeie, 1 1 effected 
that the offer was kindly made undei conditions honour- 
able to me Repoits were rife of a coming famine m 
the Bombay Deccan in 1B77, and of troubles with 
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Afghanistan wliicli miglit put bome sham on thB mili- 
taiy establishments of the Bombay Piesidsncy Sd I 
acBepted the offer with due thanks and acknowledgments 
That day I leceived fiom Loid Lytton a message by 
telegiaph, expiessing m the most giacious teims his 
giatification at what had occuiied My plan of return- 
ing to England had now been, foi the fourth time, 
upsetj and m that respect the fates seemed against me 
In the quiet of Belvedeie I penned the concluding 
pait of my Administration Hep or t foi Bengal^ with 
some fiiendly and sympathetic words foi the people, 
whom I had liked so well and whom I was about to 
leave I then made piepaiations foi joming the Im* 
penal Assemblage at Delhi For Bengal — as for each 
one of the mam divisions of the Indian Empue — a camp 
was to be set up at Delhi To that camp I was to bring 
up with me a certain numbei of my European officers 
and of my leading I^atives Lord Lytton was so good 
as to say that the Groveinment of India would on this 
occasion confer titles of rank on a hmited numbei of 
Natives, Hmdu and Moslem, whom I might recommend 
foi honour Accordingly I was thankful to choose 
several men of both categories, for whom I had the 
highest regard I was thus able to obtain for two 
emmently representative persons, Jotendio Mohan Ta- 
gore and Naiendia Krishna, the highest titles which 
could be conferred on Hmdus They were tiuly notable 
in descent, m status, m good works. 
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Thus I ainved by laihvay at Delhi, wibh my cucIb 
of Bengal fiiends, ladies and gentlemen, Euiopean and 
Native In the canvas vestibule of the big tent in 
my camp, I found my wife and dauglitei togethei 
mth Ml and Mis C E Lindsay, my son Heniy, 
and otheis My camp, hire the othei State camps, 
consisted of a long street of tents with the laigest tent 
at one end I looked lonnd the camps of my bi othei 
Groveinois, and lefleeted with some piide that, though 
otheis might display moie lank and dignity, none could 
show men with sueh laige lentals as those of the 
teiritoiial landloids whom I had bi ought with me 
from Bengal and Behai At the head of oui camps, 
the Viceiegal camp had been oiganised with due foim 
and ceremony To it Lady Lytton and liei suite lent 
an attiactive grace To me, as to othei Q-Dvernois, a 
silken bannei was given, on one side of which my 
armoiial bearmgs had been woiked, and on the other 
side an insciiption to the effect that it was a gift from 
the Queen-Empiess This was borne befoie me as I 
rode to the Assemblage on the Pioclaniation Day 
Some of my brothei Groveinois were saying that they 
might have some difldculty in suitably placing their 
hanneis when theyictuzned to England I said that 
mme would exactly suit the old staiicase in my 
ancestial home 

Excellent chroniclers have described the day when 
the Queen was pioclgLimed Empiess of India — that day 
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□f the field with the doth of gold, which wa& piohably 
the laigBst field evei mbtitutei anywheie, and was 
possible only in India Taitai conqueiois and Mogul 
Empeiois had held enoimous displays of this chaiactei 
But none had ever one so complste as this — and so 
compiehensive in its completeness For it leally coin- 
piised all India fiom end to end Loid Lytton gave 
State bamjuets evening aftei evening, and aftei each 
of them he made a notable speech to the company 
He was highly gifted as an after-dmnei speakei, 
and was a mastei of splendid language, indeed, the 
assemblies weie aglow with his speeches 

Aftei one of these banquets, my old fiiend Sii John 
Stiachey, who had recently come fiom England as 
Finance Mimstei of India, took me aside, and said that 
the Groveinoi-Q-eneial and his Council weie growing 
anxious legaidmg the piospects of famine in Southern 
and Western India There was paiticulai appiehension 
legaidmg the outlook in the Madias Presidency, and 
the manner in which a possible crisis should be met 
He added that the GroveinoL-Greneial in Council wished 
to send a delegate of then own to Madras to see the 
disstressed distiicts, to confer with the Grovemor theie 
and his officers, and to leport the lesult to the Q-ovein- 
ment of India Then he asked whether I could recom- 
mend anyone for such a deputation I replied that I 
could not at the moment thmk of anyone , but that I 
could go myself, i£ my seivices should be acceptable 
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He higlily appioved the idea, and doubtless spoke to 
Loid Lytton on the subject The next day His Loid- 
ship sent for me and said that he was most desiious 
of thus deputing me I leplied that I shoulil be pioud 
to undertake the duty at His Loidship’s behest He 
then said that not a day was to be lost, and that 
he would immediately nominate the officei to whom I 
might make ovei chaige of the Groveinment of Bengal 
I was the next day infoiined that my locirn tenem 
would be the Honouiable Ashley Eden, the Cluef 
Commissioner of Burmah, who was with us in the 
Imperial camp I then went to see the Groveinoi of 
Madias, the Duke of Buckingham, who had a camp 
m the Assemblage just like my own His Griace 
received me with much kindness, so we aiianged that 
I should at once visit the distressed distiicts, and then 
proceed to Madias to confei with him Two days 
aftei wards the Imperial Assemblage broke up, and I, 
ha\mg aiianged a fresh Staff for my new woik, left 
Delhi for Allahabad, en ^oute to Calcutta 1 took my 
Bengal paity, European and Native, with me so far 
Theie I [juitted them, and lecipiocated all the ex- 
pressions of then 1 egret at my sudden and unexpected 
severance from them Captain Frith, my Aide-de- 
Camp, was to accompany my wife to Belvedere, wheie 
she had to arrange the transfer of oui household from 
one side of India to the other For I had ijuitted my 
house without the least pjepaiatiou for permanently 
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relinquislimg it^ and had, bo to speak, left eveiythmg 
standing Within my iBcollection a great aiithoi had 
said that departure fiom life had better be sudden and 
unexpected, without leave-taking, without last wish, 
without faiewell In such wise was my depaituie from 
Bengal 
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Ti^AELT m Jamiaiy 1877; ha\ing quitted the Imperial 
Asaemblage at Delhi I tiavelled with my Bengal 
friends by railway to Allahabad At that j^*nction- 
station I watched my Bengal tiain pioceeding onwaids 
foi Calcutta; till it disappeaied fiom sight Then I 
ciossed over to the Jubbulpoie line, accompanied by my 
newly constituted staff Mi Buckland and Colonel Stilling 
RiYett-Cainac This ciossing, from one side to the 
other of a great lailway station, was foi me the leaving 
of one section of my caieei and enteimg upon another 
I travelled by that night’s tiain to Bombay, and was 
jomed on the way by my old friend Mi (now Sii 
Chailes) Bernaid as my Secietaij The medical man 
on my staff was Dr Harvey, a talented officer Latei 
I had the help as samtaiy adiisei of Di Townsend, who 
had done excellent woik under me in the Central 
Provinces 
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Thence we jouineyei to Hydeiabad in the Deccan, 
by that veiy railway foi the eonstiuction of which I 
had Dhtained the sanction of the Nizam just befoie 
depaiting* from the Besidency m 1S07 I found the 
Mini'^tei and the Resident absent on ciicmt Yet I 
stopped foi a moment in the Residency, walkmg thiougli 
the empty halls once familiar to me, and meeting many 
of the Nizam's otiB-Cials, my old acq^namtances The 
maunei of these men, though most deferential, was 
amusingly diffeient fiom what it used to be when I 
was Resident They had been amazed in 1867, when 
I left their stately and couitly Residency to fish m 
the tiDubled wateis of Rinance Still more was their 
wonder now when I was leaving a palace at Calcutta 
m possession, with a palace at Bombay in piospect, in 
01 del to tom lapidly and loughly amidst scenes of 
misBiy and starvation I rejoined that the English 
lace is inuied by training, and maiches thiough haid- 
ship to honom Then I pioceededto the nearest district 
of the Madias Piesidency wheie the famme pievailed 

I had now to considei caiefully my delicate and 
difhcult position On behalf of the Q-oveinment of 
India I was delegate to the Ooveinment of Madras 
I was to see on the one hand that all ical distiess 
was promptly lelieved, and on the other hand that 
public money should not be spent before it was actually 
needed This famine in Southern India was setting 
in earher, and the lelief expenditure was beginning 
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SDonei, tlian had been the case with the famines in 
Noithein and Eastern India On this acDonnt some 
financial anviety was natuially felt I had no executive 
authoiity in respect to famine lelief But I had the 
fuHest latitude for mspectmg and exainming All the 
Madias officeis weie to give me eveiy assistance ^ and 
I was thankful foi the courtesy and heaitmess with 
which they did assist me My mission indeed could 
nevei he successful unless I maintained coidial rela- 
tions with them I was to repoit to the Madias 
Grovsrnment all I saw and leaint, and to make what- 
ever suggestions and recommendations might occui to 
me I gladly acknowledged the favourable mannei in 
which that Groveinment received the reports rendered 
by me There was a generic lesemblance between this 
famme and that with which I had dealt in Bengal, but 
with variations Owmg to the lailways, the difldculty 
of food-supply was light as compared to what it had 
been in Bengal The task now was to find employ- 
ment and sustenance foi the multitudes of luial 
labourers whose occupations m the fields had suddenly 
gone The opeiations weie dispeised ovei many 
districts^ often separated fiom one another by ranges of 
mountains In Bengal the water-supply continued to 
be good in the area of distiess, an immense advantage 
foi the public health Heie, howevei, it was^ aftei the 
di ought, pie callous and mdiffeient Hence choleia with 
other epidemic diseases aiose, and thousands peushed 
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thus who might at all sveuts have heen savei fiom 
staivatiDU I undeitook to inspect each locality con- 
ceineij and eveiy laige gioup of people seeking oi 
Dhtammg lelisf These gioups weie aheady foiming 
tiiemselves eveiywheie, and would glow or multiply 
evBiy week, though the full complement would not be 
leached yet awhile Among them all I noticed the 
same foititude m extremities which had been seen in 
otliei PiDvmces of India As the Duke of Buckingham 
tiul}" said, then conduct exemphhed patience m life 
and death 

In these affaiis I leceived valuable suppoit fiom 
fc5ii Alexandei Aihuthnot then a Membei of the 
Goveinoi-Greneiars Council He had foimeily been a 
Member of the Government of Madias, and acting 
Goveinoi also 

The season of the 3 ^eai was for the moment at its 
best, but would soon become hotter Sometimes I 
journeyed m bullock- vans, oi in palanquins, or on boise- 
back But tbe lailwaya earned me to nearly all the 
central points of oui woik The Madias Eadway 
Company kindly assigned some caiiiages to me and 
my Staff My compaitment soon became like a study 
01 sitting-ioom with the hluehooks and papeis aiound 
me I had to tiansmit almost dailj- a mass of statistics 
with leporta to the Government of Madias, and copies 
of them to the Government of India Much of the 
locomotion was accomplished in the night time, and 
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dm mg’ fully lialf the nights in ths many weeks of my 
delegation, I slept in my carnage while the tiain 
was moving 

After thus inspecting the northern pait of the 
PiBSidency, I visited the Grovemor, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, at Madias, to explain verbally all I had 
seen His Griace received me most kindly, and then 
I departed to continue my inspection in the cential 
and southein parts of the Piesideney 

This lunning to and fio, ovei many degiees of lati- 
tude, lasted fiom the beginning of January till nearly 
the end of Apiil, 1877 It earned me past many places 
of the highest beauty oi inteiest , and would, in this 
respect, have been most instinctive had I been visiting 
Southein India for the first time But I had visited 
the Madias Presidency twice hefoie, and now I had 
haidly a moment to spare foi sight-seeing So I passed 
by the Nilgiri Hills, the well-iememheied cities ot 
Tnchmopoly, Tanjoie, and Madura, almost without 
notice Nevertheless I contrived to visit several fiesh 
places, paitly because my duties took me theie 

Thus I ascended the lock-fortiess of Gooty, com- 
manding a Wide view of the diought-stncken area, and 
overlookmg the mango glove where the gieat Sir 
Thomas Munio was mortally stricken with choleia I 
mounted to the top of the abiupt Nundidioog, on the 
Mysoie plateau, wheie the famous Sii Maik Cubbon 
used to dwell, and 1 walked on the terrace up and 
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iown which ha used to pace I rode hy a zigzag biidle- 
path to ths summit of the hill that oveihaugs Aicot 
and Vellore, with the landscape sacied to the memoiies 
of Clive and Dupleix Theie was to be a gi eat gatheiing 
of distressed people foi my inspection amidst the luins 
of Bijayanagar neai Bellaiy Having despatched the 
necessaiy business, I looked ovei these time-honouied 
lemains Here was the capital of the Hindu Powei 
that haired the way to the Moslem invasion of Southein 
India Heie the Eajput King and all his chivaliy weie 
defeated in a pitched battle, deciding the fate of the 
dynasty and of the Indian Peninsula Even in its 
desolateness, the situation of the city was lomantic 
In the midst of aiidity the iivei made it an oasis, and 
the neighbouiing hills furnished giamte foi its masonry 
The channels, fountains, cisteins, bridges, elephant- 
stables, toweling gateways, basements and pediments, 
attested the grandeui of the past Eemembeiing 
Southey’s “ Curse of Kehama,” which opened with 
some noble stanzas invoking '^Bali, gieat Bah,” I 
visited the temples indicated, namely those of Maha- 
bahpuiam neai Madias They weie literally wave- 
washed on the iDcky stiand I admiied the skill with 
which the Hindu aichitects had hewn chambeis out 
of the sea-side locks, and caived the lock-masses into 
shapely and stately fanes I watched the suif dashing 
up to my feet as I sat on the temple steps In the 
same legion, I visited the now tenantless palace of the 
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ITative chief who sold to the East India Company tlie 
atiip of sand on which Madias now stands with its 
half-a-miUion of inhabitants 

Moie especially I visited the Tinnevelly distiict, and 
marched southwards until I descried Cape Comoiin I 
allotted some hiief time to studying* the missions of the 
Chuich Missionaiy Society and of the Society foi the 
Piopag'ation of the Grospel I met Mi Sarjent and 
Mr Caldwell, ]ust as they were atout to be conseciated 
as missionaiy bishops I conveised with the ITative 
pastoiate and the lay-helpeis , examined the oiganisa- 
tion of the Native chuich, attended service in the con- 
secrated buildings, inspected the schools, and visited 
the Native Chiistian villages I learned fiom the Civil 
officers, and othei impaitial witnesses, how good was the 
character of the Native Chiistians, how attBnti\p they 
weiB to the oidmances of their faith, how well-behaved 
and industrious in then piivate life I was profoundly 
impressed with the actual magnitude and the moral 
effect of the results achieved 

After the middle of Apiil the date appioached when 
I must proceed to Bombay I had inspected ever3d3hing 
without stint of lahoni, and had made every suggestion 
possible Undei Piovidence all would go well, if oiily 
the rains in the coming monsoon should he vouchsafed, 
and these would be due by the begiiunng of June If 
they should fail, then further aiiangements would have 
to he made by otlieis after my depaituie 
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I then cios&ed the noitlieiii bDiLlei of the Madiat. 
Piesidency and enteied the Nizam's dominions on 
way to Bombay I telegiaphed to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham at Madias my heaity faiewellj with final thanks 
for all the kindness and cnnsideiation leceived fiom His 
Griace and his officeis under trying find ahnnimal 
ciicumstances 
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